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L. Introduction: Music Psychology Research 
in the Western Balkans and Western Europe 


Blanka Bogunovicé, Renee Timmers, and 
Sanela Nikolié 


The psychology of music is a flourishing field of research that uses 
interdisciplinary methods to investigate music perception, cognition, 
emotion, and performance in everyday and expert musical situations. 
It is a broad research area in the range of questions and topics that 
it addresses and the research methods that it employs. Ultimately 
however, these aspects are interlinked in aiming to understand what it 
is that makes musical encounters meaningful, accessible, individualised 
but also united. This volume addresses some of that breadth of thinking 
and understanding of the psychology of music. In its coverage, it is not 
unlike other review volumes on the psychology of music in addressing 
key themes related to popular topics such as musical learning and 
skills, emotions in musical experience, and aesthetic appreciation of 
music. It is, however, distinct in giving centre stage to research that is 
often overlooked due to geopolitical and linguistic reasons, in this case 
research that has been conducted in the Western Balkans. 

The great majority of books published in the field of psychology and 
music come from Western Europe, the United States, and Australia, 
presenting comprehensive themes and works by prominent authors. 
These geographical areas tend to be over-represented, and work in other 
regions is relatively neglected. Studies by authors from the Western 
Balkans are scarcely presented in chapters of comprehensive books 
primarily because the research activities from this region are on the 
edge of international scholarly attention. Such restriction of attention 
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has the danger of marginalising alternative perspectives offered by less 
dominant research cultures, reducing diversity of perspectives, debate 
and richness of understanding, a theme that is further discussed in the 
concluding chapter of this book (see Chapter 17 in this volume). 

This book confronts this problem and aims to promote research from 
the Western Balkans, addressing the urgent issue of rebalancing the 
unevenness in scholarly dissemination that is influenced by language 
and associated regional privileges. The book presents work from both 
regions—the Western Balkans and Western Europe—in order to reflect 
the positionality of the research and to make complementary ties visible. 
As such, the book contributes to the understanding of cross-cultural 
perspectives on the psychology of music by presenting current research 
developments from two localities that both have strong research 
traditions in the psychology of music but have had limited systematic 
exchange. Further, this conception introduces the reciprocal interaction 
between researchers from two areas with diverse scholarly, academic, 
and music practice developments and backgrounds. It enables synergies 
of perspectives and promotes collaboration between the two regions. 
It encourages authors from the Western Balkans and advances the 
development of the psychology of music in the region by increasing the 
visibility and viability of research and possibilities for its application. 

This book was conceived following a successful international 
conference on the psychology of music in Belgrade, Serbia, that hosted 
a large number of presentations by Western Balkan authors alongside 
authors from Europe more widely and authors from further afield. It 
made us realise that the psychology of music is in fact growing also 
in the Western Balkans, and that this research has overlapping themes 
with general trends in this research area, but also has some distinct 
interests and specialisms that offer a rich background in investigation, 
which is often being missed in the broader international literature. With 
this book we provide an enhanced platform, with the hope this research 
will find its justified place in the discipline and that its findings and 
implications will be employed to inform and increase understanding 
and thinking in this area and steer future directions. 
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Background of the book 


The idea for this book originated after a chain of events, starting 
with the challenge issued by John Sloboda at the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the European Society for the Cognitive Sciences of Music 
(ESCOM, n.d.), who called for broader participation in publishing and 
ESCOM membership, particularly from those European countries with 
initial low participation rates (Sloboda & Ginsborg, 2018). The call 
was responded to by Richard Parncutt (ESCOM president 2015-2018) 
and Renee Timmers (ESCOM president 2018-2021), who launched the 
ESCOM Regional Development Initiative (Parncutt & Timmers, 2017) 
intending to promote the psychology of music across Europe, and to 
connect pockets of expertise bringing visibility to regional research 
activity. 

In 2018, Blanka Bogunovi¢é became ESCOM regional representative 
for Serbia and set out to organise a local conference. She joined forces 
with Sanela Nikoli¢ to create a dynamic network of academic, research 
and applied music and psychology institutions that provided the 
quintessence of interdisciplinarity—involving the Faculty of Music, 
University of Arts in Belgrade (the main organiser), the Institute of 
Psychology, the Faculty of Philosophy, the University of Belgrade and 
the Music Psychology Section of the Serbian Psychological Society. 
This led to two international conferences on Psychology of Music— 
Interdisciplinary Encounters (PAM-IE Belgrade 2019, n.d. and PAM-IE 
Belgrade 2022, n.d., chair Blanka Bogunovi¢), bringing together regional, 
European, and inter-continental researchers and practitioners from 22 
countries. Representatives of ESCOM gave support and added value 
through their presence and keynotes, thus promoting the event. This 
included John Sloboda, Renee Timmers (then ESCOM president), Jane 
Ginsborg, and Richard Parncutt, at the first conference, and at the second 
conference Andrea Schiavio (ESCOM president 2021-2024), David 
Dolan, Alexandra Lamont, and Heiner Gembris. The vivid response 
and rising interest in the Western Balkans region for the psychology 
of music and PAM-IE conferences resulted in the establishment of the 
Regional Network Psychology and Music (RNPaM, n.d.) foundation in 
2020, which now gathers colleagues and students from the countries 
of former Yugoslavia, with a broad interdisciplinary background. In its 
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three years of existence, the enthusiasm of the members brought forth 
several joint projects, conference presentations, and publishing. One of 
the joint projects is this book. The Western Balkans authors are members 
of the RNPaM. The international authors are ESCOM representatives 
who presented at the conferences. 

At the same time, this book connects to the legacy of the beginnings 
of ESCOM, namely publishing books after conferences (e.g., Deliége 
& Sloboda, 1996, 2004; Deliége & Wiggins, 2006) to spread knowledge 
and promote music psychology research; and to share a vision of 
‘combining approaches from the arts and humanities, as well as 
sciences’ (Sloboda & Ginsborg, 2018, p.17). The ideas of the ESCOM 
founders evolved over 25 years, spreading geographically through 
semi-virtual conferences, including countries from four continents 
(ESCOM-ICMPC 2018, 4 hubs, chair Richard Parncutt) and later, a 
fully virtual joint conference which provided an interdisciplinary and 
intercultural platform jointly organised across 8 hubs (ESCOM-ICMPC 
2021, chair Renee Timmers). This fruitful seed was also planted in the 
Western Balkans region. Before we explain the main outline of the book, 
we will briefly sketch its broader context: the research that has been 
developing and expanding in the Western Balkans that researchers in 
music psychology should note. 


History of the psychology of music in the Western Balkans 


Therefore, we now direct our attention to the development of the 
psychology of music in the Western Balkans region to outline the 
beginnings and expansion of the discipline, since that is not well known. 
The Western Balkans region here refers to the countries of Southeast 
Europe that were previously part of former Yugoslavia—Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, North Macedonia, Serbia, and 
Slovenia (Mazover, 2002). They have their shared past, but since the 
1990s have evolved independently, including in terms of research on 
the psychology of music. Before 1990, there was a high level of mutual 
knowledge exchange and information sharing between these countries, 
as they were, since 1945, the equal parts of one state, the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, founded after the Second World War. 
The idea to build a socialist society, in part through the empowerment 
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of cultural and educational life, induced new education and child 
development policies. Schools were thus envisioned in the public space 
as the origin of social modernization, and they engaged numerous 
experts in the fields of psychology, pedagogy, film, art, literature, and 
music (Petrovié Todosijevi¢, 2018). Hence, psychology and pedagogy 
courses were gradually, from the 1950s, broadly integrated into the 
music higher education institutions (MHEIs), which were always a part 
of universities. 

Research and publishing in the psychology of music at MHEIs 
has been accelerating since the 1970s due to the dedicated work and 
charismatic endeavours of a few scholars, particularly in Serbia and 
Croatia. After 2000, educational and research pursuits included 
psychology and music in various university departments, with a strong 
jump in academic growth after 2005, which was based on the input of 
the previous generation, especially by Ksenija Rado’, whose work was 
well known in all former Yugoslavian countries. The second reason was 
certainly the European-wide development of the psychology of music 
since the 1980s, especially in the United Kingdom, where the work of 
John Sloboda laid the path for new generations and new developments, 
which served as exemplary. Psychology of music and related courses 
became more often part of curricula, either as obligatory or elective 
courses, in various regional universities in the Western Balkans, which 
continue to serve as nuclei for its continuous growth. The MHEIs, 
in general, still have obligatory psychology and pedagogy courses, 
considering these domains as necessary for the individual development 
and well-being of young musicians and for their future work as music 
pedagogues. This educational policy is present in all Western Balkans 
countries and serves as a valuable remnant of ‘old times.’ The ongoing 
practice of employing psychologists in specialist music schools in Serbia 
also strengthens the link between academic music psychology and 
its relevant application in the education of musicians, contributing to 
further development of the discipline. 

Nevertheless. continuous growth of the discipline in the area of the 
WB, the academic positions of psychology researchers and teachers in 
MHEIs and/or psychology departments are scattered and limited to one 
or two individuals per institution, mainly lacking systematic support 
and enhancement. Hence, the discipline’s development is tailored 
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to individual researchers’ interests, educational and professional 
backgrounds, and endeavours, fuelled by personal dedication and 
devotion. Therefore, music psychology’s advancement lies in the 
hands of academics, researchers, and practitioners, stemming from 
music, social and humanistic disciplines, as well as natural sciences, 
including psychologists, musicologists, music theorists, music 
pedagogues, music performers, psychiatrists, acousticians, computer 
scientists among others. Recently, valuable horizontal interdisciplinary 
networking between authors within the region has been increasing, 
and collaboration with European authors has also intensified in recent 
years. 

Within this general trend, we shall briefly present in alphabetical 
order the developmental paths of the psychology of music in each 
country through pedagogical, research and applied perspectives. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Here, interest in the psychology of music has existed since 2009 when 
an academic course was established at the Sarajevo Music Academy, 
University of Sarajevo, with Blanka Bogunovié as a guest lecturer from 
the University of Arts in Belgrade. Before that, there was sustained 
inclusion of psychological knowledge in music education courses 
through the work of Selma Ferovié (e.g., 2002, 2004). 


Croatia 


Since the foundation of the Music Academy in Zagreb in 1921, 
general psychology and educational psychology have been taught to 
musicians. In 1972-1980, at the Institute for Systematic Musicology, 
the development of tests for musical abilities was realised by Marijan 
Koletié and Milo Cipra, with Pavel Rojko and Stanislav Tuksar as 
collaborators. Later on, Pavel Rojko published the book Testiranje u 
muzici [Testing in music] (1981) and Psiholoske osnove intoncije i ritma 
[Psychological foundations of intonation and rhythm] (1982/2012). The 
academic course Psychology of Music was founded in 2005 for music 
pedagogy and musicology modules, taught by Pavel Rojko and NikSa 
Gligo. It is worth mentioning that since 1974, music therapy courses 
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have been intermittently integrated into curricula due to the pioneering 
efforts of a psychiatrist, music therapist and musician, Darko Breitenfeld 
(e.g., Breitenfeld & Majsec Vrbani¢, 2011). At present the music therapy 
course is delivered by Daniel Crnkovié (2020). Since 2015 further 
developments of the discipline in the Music Academy was taken over 
by Sanja Ki8 Zuvela, whose principal research interests are the analysis 
of 20th- and 21st-century music, music perception and cognition, music 
and language, cognitive linguistics, and issues of contemporary musical 
terminology (e.g., Kis Zuvela, 2013; Kis Zuvela & OstroSki Anié, 2019). 
Since 2021, more courses have been integrated, including those that refer 
to applications to performing and educational practice, led by Helena 
Dukié (2022) and Brigita Vilé (2019). 

After 2000, psychology of music expanded to be included in several 
universities’ psychology and music education departments nationwide. 
Interest in music psychology intensified at the Department of Psychology, 
Faculty of Philosophy, University of Zagreb, thanks to the work of Ana 
Butkovi¢é and the introduction of the Psychology of Music course in 
2010. Butkovié and her colleagues are interested in personality and 
music preferences (Butkovi¢ et al., 2011), personality traits of musicians 
in diverse genres and instrumental groups (e.g., Butkovié & Randié¢ 
Dopud, 2017), and professional issues of music performers related to 
personality (e.g., Butkovic et al., 2022; Butkovié et al., 2015). A course in 
the psychology of music was also founded at the Catholic University of 
Croatia in 2013, now led by BlaZenka Ba¢lija SuSi¢ (e.g., Baglija Susi¢ & 
Brebri¢, 2022). 

At the Department of Psychology, University of Split, a Psychology of 
Music course was founded in 2021 by Ina Rei¢é Ercegovac and Snjezana 
Dobrota. This interdisciplinary team shares a research interest in music 
preferences and their functions in emotion regulation, relatedness to 
personality traits, music styles, and music education implications (e.g., 
Dobrota & Reié Ercegovac, 2015, 2016, 2017). The research interests 
of these two very active authors were sparked in 2009, and later on 
included a collaboration with a Slovenian author (Habe et al., 2018). 
Selected topics of music psychology have been taught at the Teacher 
Education Faculty, University of Split, since 2005 as part of courses in 
music education. 
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At the Academy of Music, Jurij Dobrota University in Pula, the 
Music Psychology course was founded in 2006 in the Music Education 
Department. The first lecturer was Pavel Rojko (from the Music 
Academy Zagreb), then SnjezZana Dobrota (from the University of 
Split), and at the moment Valnea Zauhar (from the University of 
Rijeka). The interdisciplinary research collaboration is lively at this 
institution, involving psychologists, music theorists, music pedagogues, 
and teachers from music schools. The energising institutional support 
comes from Sabina Vidulin, who started several projects encompassing 
colleagues from several institutions in Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and Serbia. The main research topics are the cognitive and emotional 
aspects of music listening in the music-pedagogical context (e.g., 
Vidulin et al., 2020; Vidulin et al., 2022). 

At the Department of Psychology, the University of Rijeka, music 
psychology research is developed by Valnea Zauhar in collaboration 
with piano teachers, music theory researchers, and active performers. 
The main research topics cover performance skills such as memorising 
and mastering technical demands (e.g., Zauhar et al., 2020). 

Recent activities initiated by Croatian colleagues include the special 
issue of the national journal Psihologijske teme [Psychological Topics] on 
the psychology of music (Butkovié & Zauhar, 2023) covering empirical 
and theoretical contributions encompassing regional and authors afield. 
It is also worth mentioning that the third PAM-IE 2024 conference will 
take place in Croatia (PAM-IE Zagreb 2024, n.d., chairs Sanja Kis Zuvela 
and Ana Butkovi¢). 


Montenegro 


An interest in psychological themes in music is still in its infancy in 
higher education institution in Montenegro. Still, some research has 
taken place in the Music Academy in Cetinje, University of Montenegro, 
due to the successful collaborative work of Jelena Martinovié Bogojevi¢ 
and Branka Rotar Pance (University of Ljubljana) (2022) when the role 
of musical creativity in primary school education was investigated. The 
practice of joint music education research had already begun during 
collaborations between authors from Croatia, Montenegro, and Serbia 
(Vidulin et al., 2015). 
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North Macedonia 


Some sporadic research was conducted by Zoran Mihajlovski, at the Ss. 
Cyril and Methodius University of Skopje. This resulted in new insights 
concerning personality differences among instrumental groups (2013), 
personality attributes of musicians through a developmental perspective 
(2017) and comparisons with non-musicians (2016). 


Serbia 


The psychology of music originated in Serbia in the 1970s and has been 
developing ever since, especially in Belgrade. It has a tradition of almost 
50 years. The psychology of music in Serbia is strongly interdisciplinary, 
involving psychologists, musicians, music pedagogues and colleagues 
from humanistic disciplines. Through persistent development, the 
psychology of music has grown into a discipline that holds a small but 
strong position in the frame of psychology in Serbia. 

At the Faculty of Music, University of Arts in Belgrade, the general 
pedagogy and psychology courses became a part of the education 
of musicians in the 1950s. They evolved in the 1970s with the work 
of Ksenija Rado’, when the encounters between psychology and 
music became more intense. The pioneering research and academic 
endeavours of Rado’ (1975, 1983/1997) took place in parallel at the 
Department of Psychology and Institute of Psychology, Faculty of 
Philosophy, University of Belgrade and the Faculty of Music, University 
of Arts in Belgrade. She was interested in exploring the development 
and identification of cognitive aspects of musical abilities in children, 
their relation to intellectual abilities, and the measurement of musical 
abilities. As the culmination of these research activities, Rado wrote 
the monograph Psihologija muzike [Psychology of music] in 1996. In this 
way, the psychology of music was established as a scientific discipline 
in Serbia. The Serbian Psychological Society awarded the book the 
National Prize for its contribution to psychology in 1996. 

At the end of the 1990s, psychology of music was actively developed 
in a number of ways. In 1996, the Psychology of Music Section was 
founded within the Serbian Psychological Society, aiming to support 
activities in the field of the applied psychology of music and to bring 
together psychologists and musicians and the research and practice of 
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music education. After 27 active years, it encompasses 30 members, 
mostly psychologists employed in specialist music schools from the 
whole of Serbia. For a short period (2000-2003), the Music Psychology 
Counseling Unit was operating within the same Society with a goal 
to stimulate and support the musical development of gifted students. 
Concerning academic development, in 1999, the Psychology of Music 
was established as a course at the Faculty of Music, and in 2014 at the 
Department of Psychology, Faculty of Philosophy, by Rado§8. Since 2008 
and 2014 respectively, both courses have been led by Blanka Bogunovie¢. 

At the Faculty of Music, the Pedagogical Forum of Performing 
Arts was founded by Vera Milankovié (e.g., 2003) in 1998. The 
interdisciplinary research of music pedagogues and psychologists, 
from Serbia and the region (after 2010) was continuously presented in 
regular forum meetings. Later, the interest in binding pedagogy and 
psychology was continued by Milena Petrovic (e.g., Petrovi¢ et al., 2017; 
Petrovi¢é & Golubovié, 2018), covering themes such as absolute pitch, 
synesthesia, multimodality, zoomusicology, and singing. 

The psychology of music started flourishing after 2006 at the Faculty 
of Music, University of Arts in Belgrade, due to the supportive academic 
environment that gave Blanka Bogunovié¢ the opportunity to develop 
the discipline further by enlarging the number of courses related to the 
psychology of music, and to intensify the interdisciplinary research 
in the field involving colleagues and PhD students (e.g., Bogunovié¢, 
2019, 2020, 2021; Bogunovié & Vujovic, 2012; Markovié & Bogunovié¢, 
2015; Mirovi¢é & Bogunovié, 2013; Mutavdzin et al., 2021; Popovic 
Mladenovié et al., 2014; Zivanovié et al., 2018). Since 2014, Bogunovi¢ 
has been leading the Psychology of Music course at the Department of 
Psychology, University of Belgrade, where the interdisciplinary setting 
was created by the joint participation of music and psychology, PhD and 
DocArtes students, and where a fruitful collaborative exchange is taking 
place. Bogunovic¢’s research interests cover motivation, the personality 
of the musically gifted, music education, students’ mental health, 
musical skills and achievements, the professional perspective, creative 
cognition in making music, and interdisciplinary research. In 2008 
she wrote Muzicki talenat i uspeSnost [Music talent and successfulness | 
(2008/2010), which was awarded the 2009 National Prize for the scientific 
contribution to psychology by the Serbian Psychological Society. Twice, 
in 1996 and 2009, the highest national award for psychology was given 
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to authors—Ksenija Rado’ and Blanka Bogunovi¢—from a relatively 
small field of the psychology of music, which demonstrated the 
recognition and appreciation of colleagues for their pioneering work 
and set high expectations for those leading the discipline. 

International recognition came in 2018 when Bogunovié was 
nominated to be the ESCOM regional representative for Serbia. The two 
PAM-IE Belgrade 2019 (Bogunovié & Nikoli¢, 2019) and 2022 (Bogunovi¢ 
et al., 2023) conferences embodied the idea of creating a strong network 
of music and psychology institutions in Serbia and intertwining them 
with those from the Western Balkans region. As a result, the Regional 
Network Psychology and Music (RNPaM) was founded. 

Another place in Serbia where the psychology of music was carefully 
nurtured was the Department of Psychology, University of Ni8, where 
a group of enthusiasts led by Vladimir NeSi¢ was developing the social 
psychology of music (e.g., NeSi¢, 2003) and experimental research on the 
aesthetic of music (e.g., Stankov et al., 2020). In 2013, at the University of 
Ni8, the Center for Cognitive Sciences was founded by Mihailo Antovi¢ 
in the Department of English, where successful interdisciplinary work 
with strong international recognition is taking place (e.g., Antovi¢, 2021; 
Antovié¢ et al., 2020). The main research themes include music, language, 
meaning, and cognition, and his work was crowned by a recent book on 
musical meaning (Antovié, 2022). 


Slovenia 


In Slovenia, the first traces of interest in music psychology came into view 
rather early and were related to music education issues (Cvetko, 1938). 
Later on, there was more specific interest in music abilities (Pesek, 1997), 
with the intention of gaining more insight into relevant psychological 
aspects of music education. This was developed by the work of Barbara 
Smolej Fritz (2006), who expanded insights in psychological processes 
related to self-regulated learning. Innovative research was led at the 
University of Maribor by Norbert JauSovec, following up on the ‘Mozart 
effect’, testing the effects of music exposure on brain activity during 
cognitive tasks, e.g., its effect on the learning process (e.g., JauSovec et 
al., 2006) or visual brain activity (JauSovec & Habe, 2004). Psychology 
of Music as a course was founded at the Department of Musicology, 
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University of Ljubljana, in 2009 by Leon Stefanija (2009) and Gregor 
Pompe (2005). 

The systematic research and academic development of the psychology 
of music started with Katarina Habe, who established the discipline, 
first at the University of Maribor in 2009 and later at the Academy of 
Music, University of Ljubljana, in 2017 with courses referring to the 
applicative value of music psychological knowledge to musicians. Her 
research interests include performance anxiety and music’s effects on 
cognitive functioning, in addition to the well-being and motivation of 
music students (e.g., Habe, et al., 2019; Habe et al., 2021). 


Book preview 


This book will only showcase a fraction of such a rich history of music 
psychology research in the Western Balkans. It includes many of the 
topics central to the research of the authors from this region and 
includes contributions from almost all of the leading institutes active 
in this area. We are happy and proud to present a book that involves 
contributions from 19 authors from the Western Balkans, complemented 
by collaborations with or contributions from 10 authors from Western 
Europe. All of the chapters offer contributions that are unique to this 
book. 

We present research investigating musical experiences and 
performance skills from psychological perspectives, which are relevant 
to musicians, music educators and psychologists, both students and 
professionals, and should also be of interest to a broader readership. We 
highlight specific research approaches that have shaped the disciplinary 
profile of the psychology of music in the Western Balkans. The book 
also offers complementary research of the prominent Western Europe 
psychology of music discourse, which enables comparison, discussion, 
and synthesis across approaches within the two regions. We offer 
insights into a range of areas, but without the intention of giving a 
comprehensive overview as a handbook or companion would. Instead, 
chapters that provide context and review an area of research are 
alternated with chapters that present particular research studies. In this 
way, bird’s-eye perspectives and detailed findings and methodologies 
are both presented. 
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The book includes 15 chapters and is structured in four parts. The first 
two relate to listening experiences, while the second two address music 
performance. These topics have been central to research in the Western 
Balkans region and also feature strongly in international research. 
The book is framed by this introductory chapter, where the aims, 
background, and purpose of the book are explained, and a concluding 
chapter. This final chapter reflects on how regional research traditions 
shape research questions and perspectives, and on the need to promote 
more systematic dialogue and exchange across geographical regions. 
To further integrate this critical reflection, many of the chapter authors 
explore the situatedness of their research, discussing its embedding in 
particular traditions or the possibilities and limitations of cross-cultural 
generalisation. 

Part 1 presents three chapters that develop perspectives and insights 
on aesthetic emotions, from both the Western Balkans and Western 
Europe. Chapter 2, by Dragan Jankovié and Maja Madarev, investigates 
the aesthetic experiences of listeners in two experimental studies, 
aiming to test whether aesthetic experiences of music may originate 
from a few basic mechanisms of affective processing, related to affective 
valence (pleasantness), affective arousal, and cognitive evaluation (e.g., 
represented by familiarity). This is tested by analysing direct responses 
to the music and associated meanings. The chapter concludes with an 
outline of a dimensional model of aesthetic appreciation. Chapter 3, by 
Sanela Nikoli¢ and Ivana Miladinovié¢ Prica, presents a qualitative study 
of aesthetic experiences of contemporary music from the perspectives 
of a composer, performer, and musicologist, comparing their responses 
and developing insights into the relationships between music-related 
theoretical and practical knowledge and aesthetic experience. Data 
were analysed using Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis, 
assuming that classical music knowledge is reflected in the participants’ 
communication of their emotional and cognitive processes and aesthetic 
responses. Chapter 4, by Renee Timmers, Scott Bannister and Thomas 
M. Lennie, reviews research on aesthetic emotions in music, taking 
into account theories, measurements, and cross-cultural comparisons. 
It summarises assumptions, methods, and debates, raising awareness 
of the context and socio-musical function in which aesthetic emotions 
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in music listening and appreciation take place, in order to search for a 
novel, integrative approach to aesthetic emotions. 

Part 2 examines psychological aspects of music listening in context. 
In three chapters, it explores subjective experiences while listening to 
music in different groups and contexts, moving from fostering creative 
imagination in early childhood education, to relationships between 
music and values in adolescents, to the perspective of adult audiences. 
Music educators and psychologists jointly carried out the innovative 
study presented in Chapter 5 by Mirsada Ze¢o, Marina Videnovi¢, and 
Lejla SilajdZi¢ in a primary school setting, which showcases the regional 
research networks of authors from the Western Balkans. It describes 
an inclusive approach to facilitating children’s musical development, 
creativity, and imagination using unconventional vibrational, 
percussive instruments (gongs, Himalayan singing bowls, and Koshi 
Chimes) in early music education, fostering attentive listening and 
sound awareness in children. The following research study, Chapter 6, 
by Ivana Stepanovic Ili¢, Marina Videnovi¢, Zora Krnjai¢, and Ksenija 
Krsti¢, investigates music preferences in Serbian adolescents and how 
they relate to the values adolescents hold, using Schwartz’s basic values. 
These are compared with music preferences and previously observed 
relationships with values in other socio-cultural settings. The final 
chapter in this section, Chapter 7, by John Sloboda, presents a review 
of the fruitful research projects that aimed to increase understanding 
of how artists and promoters can respond to audience needs through 
practical but theoretically grounded adjustments to the concert 
experience. It explores how more of what audiences seek can be added 
to live classical events through principled programme design, content, 
and presentation innovations. Special attention is given to reflections 
on the experiences, challenges, and opportunities faced by musicians 
giving concerts during the COVID-19 restrictions of 2020. 

Part 3 explores Music cognition in performance and practice, and 
consists of four chapters, mainly from Western European authors. 
Chapter 8, by Andrea Schiavio, Henrique Meissner, and Renee 
Timmers, investigates how the social is implied in individual contexts 
and the individual is experienced in social contexts using a qualitative 
research approach. The study compares participants’ reports on the felt 
experiences of others who may be imagined or physically present during 
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individual and group practice or performance. Chapter 9, by Andrea 
Schiavio and Dylan van der Schyff, discusses perspectives offered by the 
orientation known as ‘4E cognition’ (embodied, embedded, extended, 
enactive) on understanding of music cognition in a range of musical 
domains considering perception, (remote) learning, performance, and 
musical development. The next two chapters have memorisation as a 
common theme. Chapter 10, by Valnea Zauhar, Dunja Crnjanski, and 
Igor BajSanski, presents findings of a new, longitudinal case study of the 
memorisation of a piece of contemporary music by a Croatian composer. 
The effects of the formal musical structure and technical complexity on 
the amount of practice undertaken by a pianist are investigated. The 
final chapter in this section, Chapter 11 by Jane Ginsborg, gives an 
overview of the history of research on the memorisation of Western 
classical music; a review of the early pedagogical literature on the 
topic; empirical research on musicians’ memorising strategies; and a 
summary of the author’s research on performance from memory using 
the longitudinal case study approach. 

Part 4 is entitled Psychology of musicians: From motivation and 
personality to addressing challenges and anxiety, and it consists of five 
chapters. In this part, studies from the Western Balkans are highlighted to 
evaluate cultural perspectives and variations. The contributions mostly 
stem from the three-stage educational system for the musically gifted, 
typical for the Western Balkans, offering crucial insights into music 
psychology research concerning psychological, social, professional 
and educational precursors of musical achievement. At the same 
time, demands for practical applications are made that will foster the 
development of talent, instructions for enhancing the development of 
skills, strategies to overcome difficulties and contributions to musicians’ 
health and well-being. 

The first chapter of this part, Chapter 12, by Blanka Bogunovic, 
opens up questions about the joint contribution made by motivation 
and personality in achieving musical excellence, pointing out their 
core role in subsequent developmental stages of music learning and 
performance accomplishments, covering a wide age span from 6 to 22 
years. This study includes a cross-cultural perspective comparing the 
results from the Western Balkans with international studies. The long- 
term implications of the educational trajectory of musically gifted child 
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prodigies are the focus of the qualitative research study reported in the 
next chapter, Chapter 13, by Olja Jovanovic, Ana Altaras Dimitrijevi¢, 
Dejana Mutavdzin, and Blanka Bogunovi¢. The authors explore the lived 
experience of acceleration in music education from the perspective of 
four adult musicians from Serbia, considering psychological impacts on 
their musical development in adolescence and subsequent professional 
careers, as well as the role of socio-cultural contexts. In Chapter 14 by 
Ana Butkovi¢ a quantitative research study that examined personality 
differences in a sample of music students with diverse vocal and 
instrumental orientations is presented, aiming to investigate whether 
personality traits are conceptually related to variation in job activity 
and choice across instrumental groups of music students. The final 
two chapters examine approaches to support musicians in coping with 
the challenges of an intensive career in music performance. Firstly, 
in Chapter 15 by Katarina Habe and Michele Biasutti, an overview 
of relevant contemporary models of music performance anxiety 
(MPA) is offered, complemented by a summary and discussion of the 
outcomes of research studies regarding MPA in the Western Balkans. 
This chapter emphasises the approach of reconsidering MPA as pre- 
performance excitement that can contribute to an optimal flow state 
during performance. The final study, Chapter 16, by Raluca Matei 
and Jane Ginsborg, directly compares approaches to promoting and 
sustaining the health and well-being of young musicians in music 
higher education institutions. The study captures and compares health 
education courses in music conservatoires in Southeast Europe and the 
Western Balkans, and discusses the implications of their approaches for 
future developments. 


Conclusion 


The unique presentation of research from the Western Balkans 
interleaved with research from Western Europe is of relevance and 
interest to scholars in music and psychology, including as an example of 
a way to address issues of inequality and the lack of diversity of research 
discourse in the major published literature. It reminds us that research 
is conducted in a particular context and tradition, supported by geo- 
political and linguistic structures that may benefit or disadvantage that 
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research to varying degrees. This book will serve both the purpose of 
developing insights into the psychology of music, and that of advancing 
the visibility and recognition of the research tradition and activity in 
the Western Balkans. In the concluding chapter of the book, we will 
reflect more fully on the situatedness of research insights as we consider 
parallels in the approaches and findings of research developed in the 
Western Balkans and Western Europe, as well as some of the differences 
in emphasis and research directions, practices and insights, which are 
associated with developments in different specialisms, and differences 
in pedagogical approaches, cultural situatedness and the flourishing of 
skills and interdisciplinarity. 

Through promoting the psychology of music knowledge and its 
applications, this book can foster the practice of music performance, 
music education, and psychological support in music schools throughout 
countries of the Western Balkans and internationally. It contributes to our 
understanding of the psychology of music by presenting new research 
and reflecting on developments in knowledge and understanding, 
including the situatedness of research within geographically shaped 
music practices and research traditions. The focus on authors from the 
Western Balkans helps to establish confidence and aspiration in this 
region whilst attracting a broad readership within the Western Balkans 
and beyond, showcasing the relevance of the psychology of music and 
its international links. 
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PART I 


AESTHETIC AND EMOTIONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF MUSIC 


2. The Role of Affective Dimensions in the 
Aesthetic Experience of Music 


Dragan Jankovié and Maja Madarev 


Introduction 


Affective and aesthetic experiences are ubiquitous aspects of our 
experience of music. When we listen to music, we can effortlessly tell 
whether we like it or not or how it makes us feel. However, questions 
as to why we like or dislike some music, and what role emotions play 
in our aesthetic experiences, still have ambiguous answers. Although 
aesthetic experiences are common in everyday life, we still do not have 
a comprehensive theory that explains what psychologically constitutes 
such experiences. In the present chapter, we will offer a model based 
on dimensional theories of emotion, with special interest paid to the 
question of how our aesthetic experiences, although they may involve 
a great number of complex cognitive and emotional responses, can be 
related to a few basic mechanisms of affective processing. 

Approaches to aesthetic experiences can generally be divided into 
two broad groups. In the first, aesthetic experiences are considered 
normal, everyday psychological experiences. Theories that are typical 
representatives of this approach suggest that our aesthetic experiences 
are only a special instance of the psychology of perception, cognition, 
motivation, or emotion (Silvia, 2012). In this approach, the intensity 
of aesthetic experiences in studies is mainly represented with some 
continuous dimension, such as: how much people like or dislike a 
certain stimulus, how much they evaluate it as beautiful or ugly, or 
how attractive or unattractive they find it. Of the many proposed 
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measures, various factorial, psycholinguistic, and neuropsychological 
studies found the assessment of stimuli on the ugly—beautiful scale to 
be the most representative measure of our aesthetic experience, both 
for music (Ist6k et al., 2009) and for the visual domain (e.g., Augustin 
et al., 2012). The second approach includes theories where aesthetic 
experience is mostly understood as an idealised, exceptional experience, 
that sometimes occurs as a reaction to stimuli of special importance, 
most often to works of art. In this context, aesthetic experience can be 
viewed as an exceptional state of mind that is qualitatively different 
from everyday mental states (e.g., Markovi¢, 2012). 

Building on the strong connection between emotions and aesthetic 
experience, we believe that the psychology of emotion is the right place 
for studying the nature and origin of our aesthetic reactions, even 
though there are questions about whether music induces true emotions 
in listeners (e.g., Koneéni, 2008). For example, Vladimir Koneéni (2005) 
suggests that instrumental music cannot directly induce genuine 
emotions in listeners, and that when such emotions are induced they 
result only indirectly, by means of extramusical associations (e.g., in 
memory), rather than directly from auditory inputs. Other authors 
suggest that music does induce emotion in the listeners and that emotion 
is a central component for creating, learning, and interpreting music 
(e.g., Juslin & Sloboda, 2010; Juslin & Vastfjall, 2008). Most researchers 
today believe that music can induce emotions and the focus of discussion 
has shifted to the nature of these emotions. 

One of the fundamental questions addressed in the psychology of 
music is whether the emotions we experience in relation to music differ 
from those we experience in everyday life (Juslin & Sloboda, 2010). 
These are usually termed aesthetic emotions and everyday emotions, 
respectively. According to one perspective, artworks mainly evoke 
the same emotions we experience in everyday life, such as happiness, 
sadness, pleasure, or surprise. According to another perspective, the 
emotions evoked by artworks are specifically referred to as aesthetic 
emotions, often without implying that these emotions are of a special 
kind. Recent studies on music and emotion, have frequently used the 
term aesthetic emotions in a more restricted sense, suggesting that music 
evokes unique or music-specific emotions (e.g., Scherer & Zentner, 
2008). For a more detailed review of aesthetic emotions, see Chapter 4 
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in this volume. Here we use models of everyday emotions and explore 
how these may need to be extended to account for aesthetic experiences. 


The structure of affective experiences of music 


A final distinction to introduce is that between ‘discrete’ and ‘dimensional’ 
theories of emotion. Although a large number of different theories and 
models of emotion have been proposed by authors to date, these are 
two of the most influential. Discrete theories of emotions suggest the 
existence of a limited number of discrete categories, i.e., basic emotions 
(e.g., fear, anger, happiness, sadness) that are independent, irreducible 
to each other, accompanied by qualitatively different subjective 
experiences, with distinctive facial expressions, and having a special 
neurophysiological basis (e.g., Ekman, 1992). However, recent studies 
in affective science have questioned the reliability of evidence to support 
the main assumptions of this approach (e.g., Barrett & Wager, 2006). 

On the other hand, dimensional models of emotion suggest that a 
large number of different affective experiences are actually based on 
a smaller number of underlying dimensions or neurophysiological 
systems and can be represented by a linear combination of those 
dimensions (e.g., Jankovi¢, 2000a, 2015; Osgood et al., 1957; Russell, 
2003). Dimensional models have a long tradition in psychology. In early 
studies from the late 19th century, Wilhelm Wundt (1896) suggested 
that all affective experiences are based on three bipolar dimensions: 
pleasure—displeasure, tension—relaxation, and arousal—calmness. In 
the mid-20th century, Charles Osgood suggested the existence of three 
dimensions: (1) evaluation, (2) potency, and (3) activity (Osgood et 
al., 1957). James Russell (1980) proposed a circumplex model of affect 
consisting of two orthogonal bipolar dimensions, valence (pleasure) 
and arousal (activity), and all individual affective experiences can be 
represented by their values on the coordinates of such two-dimensional 
affective space. In addition to Russell’s valence and arousal model, other 
two-dimensional models with differently conceptualised dimensions 
have been proposed: among others tension and energy (Thayer, 1996); 
positive affect, negative affect (Watson et al., 1999); and approach and 
withdrawal (Lang et al., 1998). 
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With respect to emotional experiences of music, there is still a lack 
of a broader consensus on the structure of music-induced affective 
responses. In an early study on the structure of affective experiences 
of music (Nordenstreng, 1968), participants rated their affective 
experiences of musical stimuli on 32 semantic differential scales that 
included emotional attributes. Exploratory factor analysis of the 
participants’ responses to the musical stimuli revealed four factors, 
which were interpreted as softness, colourfulness, relaxation, and 
magnitude. In the study that followed, Lage Wedin (1972) suggested 
that music emotions can be accounted for by three bipolar factors: 
tension-energy (vehement, violent, furious); gaiety-gloom (playful, 
exuberant, glad); and solemnity-triviality (solemn, sublime, grand). In 
amore recent study on the structure of subjective experiences of classical 
music (Zivanovic¢ et al., 2018), results suggested that descriptors of 
music experience are best represented by five interrelated dimensions: 
aesthetic experience, affective tone, tension, content-fullness, and 
structure. The lack of a broader consensus on the structure of music- 
induced affective reactions directed a number of researchers to rely on 
a two-dimensional model of emotion, in accordance with widespread 
recognition of valence and arousal as basic dimensions of affective 
experience. However, numerous studies have also suggested that the 
two-dimensional model is not able to account for all the variance in 
music-induced affective experiences and that two dimensions may not 
be enough (e.g., Collier, 2007; Fontaine et al., 2007). 

In previous research (Trkulja & Jankovi¢, 2012), we analysed 
the latent structure of affective experiences of music through a 
comprehensive approach that included a large collection of music- 
evoked affective responses and a wide range of musical stimuli. The 
results suggested that affective experiences of music are best represented 
by three underlying dimensions: affective valence (pleasant- 
unpleasant, attractive-unattractive), arousal (interesting-boring, 
exciting-calming), and cognitive evaluation (familiar-unfamiliar, 
expected-unexpected). These results shed light on cognitive evaluation 
as a possible third dimension underlying the affective experiences. 
In this three-dimensional model, cognitive evaluation is understood 
as one of the basic evaluative mechanisms that, along with valence 
and arousal, contributes to the formation of affective experiences. The 
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role of cognitive processes in the formation of affective experiences 
has received considerable attention in all modern cognitive theories 
of emotion, which assume that a certain type of cognitive processing 
is an inevitable component of emotions (e.g., Lazarus, 1991; Scherer, 
2001). Cognitive evaluation as a dimension is partially similar to the 
concept of cognitive appraisal from appraisal theories of emotion (e.g., 
Scherer, 2001) in the sense that it influences the formation of emotional 
experience, but has a somewhat narrower meaning and includes only 
attributes related to the cognitive evaluation of objects and events (e.g., 
novelty, familiar-unfamiliar, clear-unclear, meaningful-meaningless, 
expected-unexpected, etc.). Cognitive evaluation as an additional 
dimension in the affective space offers the possibility of overcoming 
some of the main objections to previous dimensional models, which 
relate to the inability of valence and arousal dimensions to adequately 
distinguish some of the basic emotions such as fear and anger, as 
well as a group of knowledge emotions such as surprise, interest, 
confusion, and awe, which are highly relevant to aesthetic experience 
(Silvia, 2010). 

Aesthetic experience is often understood as a complex process that 
seems to involve not only emotions but also a combination of perceptual 
and cognitive factors (e.g., Brattico & Pearce, 2013; Leder et al., 2004). 
Some authors have recently argued that aesthetic experience relates 
to the formation of meaning, interpretation, and understanding (e.g., 
Cespedes-Guevara & Eerola, 2018; Jankovic, 2014; Leder et al., 2004). 
The idea that meanings (associations) play an important role in the 
formation of our aesthetic experiences dates back to the beginnings of 
experimental aesthetics as a field. According to the aesthetic association 
principle proposed by Gustav Fechner in his paper from 1866, aesthetic 
choices are largely shaped by the observer's learning history (associative 
factors) rather than by the formal properties of an object (direct factors; 
Ortlieb et al., 2020). However, the various perceptual, cognitive, and 
affective factors involved in the formation of our aesthetic experience 
are not independent and isolated, but rather highly interrelated. Recent 
studies that tested this interrelationship in the visual art domain 
showed that the affective experience of different meanings activated 
in the mind of beholders while observing the artworks explained 98% 
and 95% of the variance in the aesthetic experience of paintings and 
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photographs, respectively (Jankovié, 2014; Jankovi¢ et al., 2019). The 
term ‘meanings’ here refers to the sum of the various perceived stimulus 
features, associations from episodic memory, knowledge, emotions, 
and cognitive interpretations that are activated or constructed in the 
viewer's mind when viewing the artwork. In the studies presented in 
this chapter, we will examine the relevance of cognitive evaluation as 
an affective dimension alongside emotional valence and arousal in the 
domain of music. 


Aims 


Emotion is a fundamental aspect of our aesthetic experience and 
understanding the involvement of emotions in the aesthetic evaluation 
of music is an essential question within the field of music psychology. 
Regardless of the great variety of emotional reactions that music 
can evoke in the listeners, as well as whether we are talking about 
everyday emotions, aesthetic emotions, or music-specific emotions, 
an assumption derived from dimensional theories of emotion would 
be that all of them include an underlying core affect represented by 
affective dimensions. In this chapter, we will present two studies in 
which we analysed the role of evaluative/affective dimensions in the 
aesthetic experiences of music. 

The aim of the first study was to analyse the relation between three 
dimensions of affective experience: valence, arousal, and cognitive 
evaluation (Jankovi¢, 2000a, b; Trkulja & Jankovic, 2012) with the 
aesthetic experience of music. In the second study, we implemented 
a novel procedure, similar to the one employed in Dragan Jankovic¢’s 
(2014) study in the field of visual arts, to further explore where the 
affective experience of music originates from and in what way it affects 
the aesthetic experience of music. We hypothesized that the aesthetic 
experience of music actually results from the affective experience of 
various meanings that are activated or constructed in the listener’s 
mind when listening to music (e.g., associations from episodic memory, 
knowledge, cognitive interpretations, etc.), rather than merely from the 
affective experience of music as a physical stimulus and its objective 
characteristics. 
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Both studies examined the role of affective dimensions in the 
aesthetic experience of music. The difference between the two is that 
in the first study, the aesthetic experience of music was investigated 
using the affective experience of musical stimuli (directly rated by the 
participants), whereas in the second study, the aesthetic experience 
of music was investigated via the affective experience of (verbally 
expressed) meanings (associations) that the participants had in mind 
while listening to music. 


Study 1: Relation between affective dimensions and aesthetic 
experience of music 


Materials and methods 


Forty-two first-year psychology students aged 18 to 20 years (M = 18.95, 
SD = .66, 81% female) from the Department of Psychology, University 
of Belgrade, participated in the study and received course credit for 
their participation. The authors and participants were from the same 
academic institution, and the authors were not involved in teaching any 
courses to the first-year psychology students who participated in the 
study. 

The selection of music stimuli was conducted in two phases. 
First, a collection of 275 music excerpts (each part of existing music 
compositions, and 4-5 seconds long) was prepared. Excerpts were 
then rated by an additional group of participants (N = 13) on three 
dimensions of affective experience: valence (pleasantness), cognitive 
evaluation (familiarity), and arousal (impressiveness). In the second 
phase, 60 music excerpts were selected for the main study. Stimuli were 
selected to cover a wide range of genres (classical music, pop, rock, 
electronic, jazz, folk, ambient, etc.), themes, instruments, and affective 
experiences. Stimuli included both unfamiliar and familiar pieces 
of music (the average familiarity rating on a seven-point scale was 
M = 4.45, SD = 1.27). 

In order to measure the affective experience of music we used an 
instrument consisting of nine seven-point bipolar scales measuring 
three dimensions of the affective experience (with three scales for each 
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dimension) (Trkulja & Jankovi¢, 2012): valence (unpleasant-pleasant, 
bad-good, _unattractive-attractive); arousal (boring-interesting, 
unimpressive-impressive, calming-exciting); and cognitive evaluation 
(unfamiliar—familiar, unclear-clear, incomprehensible-comprehensible). 
As ameasure of aesthetic experience, a seven-point bipolar ugly—beautiful 
scale was used. 

The questionnaire was administered via a computer interface 
employing an online survey form using Qualtrics software. Participants 
were asked to rate their own aesthetic and affective experience of each 
of the presented musical stimuli on seven-point bipolar scales with 
opposite attributes at each end (e.g., ranging from -3 = unpleasant, to 
3 = pleasant). The order of the presented music stimuli was fixed for all 
participants and the scales were presented in randomised order for each 
stimulus and for each participant. The total duration of the study was 
around 30 minutes. 


Results 


This study was conducted to determine the relation between basic 
dimensions of affective experience and aesthetic experience of music. 
First, we calculated the average valence, arousal, and cognitive 
evaluation ratings from three representative scales for each of the 
affective dimensions. Results of the Pearson correlation indicated that 
there was a significant positive association between valence and aesthetic 
preference, r(58) = .97, p < .001, arousal and aesthetic preference, 
7(58) = .57, p < .001, and cognitive evaluation and aesthetic preference, 
r(58) = .87,p < .001. 

In addition, we hypothesised that the aesthetic experience of music 
could be substantially explained by valence, arousal, and cognitive 
evaluation as basic dimensions of affective experience. To test this 
hypothesis, we used multiple regression analysis. The results showed 
that 96.3% of the variance of aesthetic preference could be explained by 
three affective predictors, F(3, 56) = 507.30, p < .001 (Figure 2.1). 
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Fig. 2.1 Regression plot between observed values (ratings of aesthetic 


experience) versus predicted values (aesthetic experience predicted by the 
model) 


Looking at the unique individual contributions of the predictors, the 
results indicated that all three affective dimensions showed a significant 
contribution to the prediction of aesthetic preference, with the largest 
contribution of affective valence (6 = .88, t = 16.00, p < .001), followed 
by cognitive evaluation (B = .22, t = 3.16, p < .001) and arousal 
(B ==16,t =-3.88, p < 001), 


Study 2: The role of the affective experience of meanings 
activated in the listener’s mind during the aesthetic evaluation 
of music 


Materials and methods 


Participants consisted of two groups made up according to music 
expertise: one group of music non-experts (n = 33) and one group 
of music experts (n = 30). The group of music non-experts included 
volunteers and undergraduate psychology students (Mage = 24.1, 
SD = 2.2, 66.7% female and 33.3% male) from the Faculty of Philosophy, 
University of Belgrade. All participants from this group stated that 
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they had no formal music education and did not engage in music 
professionally. The group of music experts (Mage = 24.3, SD = 3.6, 76.7% 
female and 23.3% male) consisted of participants who had completed 
a university degree in music or music production and sound design 
(n = 25) or had been professionally involved in music for more than five 
years (n=5). 

The pre-testing and selection of music stimuli followed the same 
procedure as in Study 1. A total of 24 new music excerpts (4-5 seconds 
long, and part of existing music compositions that were not included in 
Study 1) were selected to cover a wide spectrum of genres, instruments, 
and subjective experiences. The research session consisted of two phases 
in which the same respondents participated. In the first phase, music 
stimuli were presented to the respondents one by one, and their task was 
to rate on a seven-point bipolar scale how much they liked or disliked 
the musical stimulus they had heard (ranging from -3 = I don’t like it, 
to 3 = I like it). Respondents were then asked to report what they had 
in mind while making their aesthetic evaluation of each musical stimuli 
(i.e., to write down at least two and at most five associations they had 
in mind while making their aesthetic evaluation). Participants were free 
to write down any thoughts that occurred to them during the aesthetic 
evaluation of the music (e.g., perceived musical features, associations 
from episodic memory, prior knowledge, experienced or perceived 
emotions, formal features of the music, its cognitive interpretation, etc.). 
In the second phase of the same research session, all participants were 
shown on a screen the associations (verbal responses) they had reported 
in the first phase, and below each response, three seven-point bipolar 
scales were presented for them to rate their affective experience of that 
response: unpleasant—pleasant (valence), unimpressive—impressive 
(arousal), and unfamiliar—familiar (cognitive evaluation). For instance, 
if a participant rated a musical stimulus in the initial phase and reported 
having thoughts of ‘mystical’, ’summer’, and ‘Kyoto’ during the aesthetic 
evaluation of the music, in the subsequent phase, the participant was 
asked to rate their affective experience of ’mystical’, ‘summer’, and 
‘Kyoto’. Music stimuli and scales were presented in randomised order 
for each participant. The total duration of the study was between 25 and 
35 minutes. 
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Results 


The basic hypothesis in this study was that the aesthetic experience 
of music would be related to the affective experience of the meanings 
(associations) that a given piece of music evoked in the listeners. 
Additionally, we wanted to examine this phenomenon independently 
in groups of music experts and non-experts. First, we calculated the 
average valence (pleasantness), arousal (impressiveness), and cognitive 
evaluation (familiarity) of all the meanings (verbal responses) that 
a certain musical stimulus evoked in the respondents. The data were 
analysed separately for music experts and non-experts. Results of the 
Pearson correlation indicated a strong positive association between the 
valence of verbal responses and aesthetic preference for music, both in 
non-experts, 7(22) = .87, p < .001, and experts, r(22) = .86, p < .001. 
Statistically significant positive correlations were also obtained between 
cognitive evaluation of verbal responses and aesthetic preference 
for music, both in non-experts, r(22) = .70, p < .001, and experts, 
7(22) = .62, p < .001, and also for arousal both in non-experts, 
7(22) = .72, p < .001, and experts, r(22) = .85, p < .001. 

In addition, we analysed whether the aesthetic experience of music 
could be substantially explained by valence, arousal, and cognitive 
evaluation of the meanings that music evokes, using multiple regression 
analysis separately for the music experts and non-experts. The results 
for the experts showed that a linear combination of three dimensions of 
affective experience of verbal responses explained 90.6% of the variance 
in aesthetic preference of music, F(3, 20) = 64.05, p < .001 (Figure 2.2). 
The results also indicated that valence (B = .54, t = 6.21, p < .001) and 
arousal (6 = .56, t = 4.55, p < .001) showed significant contributions to 
the prediction of aesthetic experience in the regression model, while the 
contribution of cognitive evaluation did not reach statistical significance 
(B =-.05, t = —.47, p = 641). 
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Fig. 2.2 Regression plots between observed values (ratings of aesthetic 
experience) versus predicted values (aesthetic experience predicted by the 
model) for music experts and non-experts 


Similarly, the results for the non-experts showed that linear combination 
of three dimensions of affective experience of verbal responses explained 
86.4% of the variance in aesthetic preference, F(3, 20) = 42.47, p < .001. 
The results also indicated that valence (B = .66, t = 6.47, p < .001) and 
arousal (6 = .31, t = 2.55, p = .02) showed significant contributions to 
the prediction of aesthetic preference, while the contribution of cognitive 
evaluation did not reach statistical significance (B = .10, t = .83, p = 415). 


Discussion 


In two studies, we analysed the role of affective dimensions in the 
aesthetic experience of music. The results of the first study where 
participants evaluated their affective responses to the music indicated a 
positive association between all three affective-cognitive dimensions and 
the aesthetic experience. Valence showed the strongest association with 
aesthetic experience, followed by cognitive evaluation and finally arousal. 
These findings are in line with previous research and theories that have 
highlighted the positive effect that certain individual dimensions of 
subjective, affective experience have on our aesthetic experience. First 
of all, an aesthetic experience is understood as a state of pleasure or 
satisfaction (e.g., Leder et al., 2004; Reber et al., 2004). Secondly, numerous 
studies have shown that the intensity of arousal is associated with the 
intensity of music preference (e.g., Salimpoor et al., 2009). Thirdly, 
previous experimental studies suggested that familiarity is one of the 
most important factors that influence our aesthetic judgments (Brattico 
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& Pearce, 2013). The contribution of the present study in relation to 
previous research is that the various components of affective experience 
that were previously individually associated with aesthetic experience 
are now integrated into one coherent dimensional model of emotion that 
is able to explain 96% of the variance of aesthetic experience of music by 
the combined effect of the three dimensions of affective experience. 

In the second study, we tested whether the aesthetic experience of music 
can be substantially explained by the affective experience of meanings 
activated while listening to that music. The results showed a strong positive 
correlation between the valence of activated meanings (verbal responses) 
and the aesthetic experience of music, both in non-experts and experts. 
Significant positive correlations were also obtained for both groups between 
the other two dimensions of cognitive evaluation and arousal and the 
aesthetic experience. These results suggest that for both non-experts and 
experts, musical preference is related to the activation of pleasant, arousing, 
and familiar associations. Indeed, the linear combination of the three 
dimensions of affective experience of the activated meanings explained a 
high proportion of the variance in the aesthetic experience of music for both 
groups, suggesting further parallels between the groups. 

In the first study, cognitive evaluation showed a significant positive 
relationship with aesthetic experience and made a significant contribution 
to the explained variance of aesthetic experience in the regression 
model. In the second study, however, cognitive evaluation also showed 
a significant positive association with aesthetic experience, but the 
contribution of this predictor to the explanation of aesthetic experience in 
the regression model was not significant. The reason for this could be the 
lower variance in ratings of the familiarity of the associated meanings in 
the second study compared to the direct ratings of the familiarity of the 
music in the first study. Namely, participants largely rated the meanings 
they associated as familiar, whereas ratings of the familiarity of the music 
varied significantly more in the first study. Moreover, it is possible that the 
familiarity scale as a representative of the cognitive evaluation dimension 
in the second study was not the most appropriate solution for the task 
used in this study. In subsequent studies, it would be useful to test 
this result with another scale from the cognitive evaluation dimension 
(e.g., unclear-clear, incomprehensible-comprehensible, meaningful- 
meaningless, concrete-abstract, expected-unexpected) or with several of 
them used together, as was the case in the first study. 
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The results of the second study are in line with previous approaches 
that emphasized the role that the meanings (associations) evoked by 
artworks play in the formation of our aesthetic experiences (Cespedes- 
Guevara & Eerola, 2018; Fechner, 1866; Jankovié, 2014; Leder et al., 2004). 
These results are also consistent with findings of recent studies that 
used a similar approach in the visual art domain which showed that 
the affective experience of different meanings activated in the mind of 
beholders explained 95%~98% of the variance in the aesthetic experience 
of visual artworks (Jankovié, 2014; Jankovi¢ et al., 2019). Similar findings 
obtained for music and visual artworks could suggest that music evokes 
aesthetic experiences through mechanisms that are common to different 
sensory modalities. 

Based on the results of the studies presented in this chapter, we propose 
a Valence, Arousal, and Cognitive evaluation (VACe) model of the aesthetic 
experience of music. According to this model, the aesthetic experience of 
music is the result of affective experience (valence, arousal and cognitive 
evaluation) of specific meanings (perceived music characteristics, 
knowledge, emotions, associations from episodic memory, cognitive 
interpretations) activated or constructed in the mind of the person while 
listening to the music (Figure 2.3). Although we have focused on music 
in the present study, we believe that the model we propose could also be 
transferable to the aesthetic experiences of other forms of art. 
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Fig. 2.3 Valence, Arousal and Cognitive evaluation (VACe) model of the 
aesthetic experience of music 
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According to the VACe model, aesthetic experience includes two 
broader constitutive components—meanings that are activated in the 
mind of the listener at the moment of perception of the music, and 
affective processing that is continuously executed on all activated 
meanings. Any meaning activated or constructed in the mind of the 
listener, whether it be perceptual (i.e., music characteristics), cognitive 
(ie., knowledge, episodic memory, interpretation), or emotional (i.e., 
experiencing music as boring, happy, or sad) is automatically evaluated 
by three affective mechanisms. The meaning here is not conceptualised 
statically, in the sense of simply activating perceptual characteristics of 
stimuli or previously stored associations from episodic memory, but 
rather dynamically, as a result of the active construction of meaning that 
arises when the listener with particular characteristics interacts with 
a stimulus and context characteristics. Consequently, these meanings 
may be quite different in different individuals, in different age groups 
(Parsons, 1987), in experts and laymen, and even in the same person 
listening to the same piece of music on two different occasions. Moreover, 
as cognitive appraisal theorists have noticed, people can experience 
different emotions in response to the same eliciting event (Scherer, 
2001) or in response to the same activated meaning, as this model 
suggests. Regardless, the assumption arising from the VACe model is 
that our aesthetic experience of music always depends on the affective 
experience of the meanings activated or constructed in the moment of 
perception of the stimulus, no matter what specific meanings, types of 
meanings, complexity, or number of meanings are generated. 

There are a few potential limitations of these studies that need to be 
acknowledged. First, the results of the studies presented are based on 
correlations, which means that they do not themselves provide sufficient 
evidence for affective dimensions as causal mechanisms in the aesthetic 
experience of music. However, given the results of previous experimental 
studies that clearly demonstrated causal effects of valence, arousal, and 
cognitive evaluation (familiarity, clarity and meaningfulness) on aesthetic 
experience (Berlyne, 1971; Bornstein, 1989; Jankovic, 2014; Murphy & 
Zajonc, 1993; Reber et al., 2004), our assumption about their causal effects 
suggested in the VACe model was based on the results of previous studies. 
Another potential limitation is that, in the second study, participants 
expressed the meanings they had in mind during the aesthetic evaluation 
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of music in verbal form, using a self-report. It is possible that some of the 
perceptual, cognitive, or emotional reactions that the participants had to 
the presented musical stimuli could either not at all or could not easily 
be transferred to the language modality and verbally expressed. For 
this reason, it is possible that the decline in the percentage of explained 
variance of aesthetic experience in the model from 96% in the first study 
to 90.6% and 86.4% in the second study, when meanings were verbally 
expressed, could be a consequence of participants’ inability to express 
some aspects of the experience of music in words. 

In terms of future research, it would be useful to extend the 
current findings by examining the structure of meanings activated 
and constructed in the mind of persons who listen to music. Namely, 
previous studies have suggested that the structure of activated 
meanings and the criteria participants use during aesthetic evaluation 
can vary considerably depending on age, level of expertise, or previous 
experience. Also, one of the open questions is whether the different 
types of meaning activated in the listener’s mind while listening to music 
contribute differently to the aesthetic experience. We might ask, for 
example, whether the affective experiences of the sensory characteristics 
of music and the activated meanings from episodic memory equally 
contribute to the aesthetic experience. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have presented the results of two studies whose aim 
was to examine the nature of the relation between affective dimensions 
and the aesthetic experience of music. We approached this from the 
framework of dimensional theories of emotions, more precisely from 
the framework of the three-dimensional model of affective experience 
(Jankovié, 2000a, 2014; Trkulja & Jankovié, 2012), where valence, arousal, 
and cognitive evaluation are conceptualised as three biologically based 
mechanisms whose role is evaluation of stimuli from the environment or 
organism. The results of the first study suggested that aesthetic experience 
is strongly related to affective valence (pleasantness) and cognitive 
evaluation (familiarity), and moderately related to arousal. The results 
of the second study suggested that the aesthetic experience of music 
can be substantially explained by the affective experience of meanings 
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activated or constructed in the mind of the person while listening to that 
music. In other words, we like music that activates pleasant, arousing, 
and familiar meanings. Based on the results of these studies we 
proposed the Valence, Arousal, and Cognitive evaluation (VACe) model 
of aesthetic experience of music, where aesthetic experience is a result of 
affective experience of all individual meanings activated or constructed 
in the mind of the listener while listening to the music. The results of 
these studies suggested that studying the aesthetic experience of music 
from the perspective of core affective dimensions can provide a useful 
framework for understanding the role of different affective experiences 
in the aesthetic experience of music, and that cognitive evaluation is one 
of those dimensions. We also believe that the proposed VACe model can 
offer a useful theoretical framework for the interpretation of the results 
of previous studies, as well as offer hypotheses that encourage new 
studies in the field of the aesthetic experience of music. 
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3. Aesthetic Experiences of Contemporary 
Music from the Perspectives of a Composer, a 
Performer, and a Musicologist 


Sanela Nikolié and Ivana Miladinovié Prica 


Introduction 


Aesthetic experience presents ‘one of the most poorly defined concepts in 
psychology and neuroscience’ (Brattico et al., 2013, p. 1). Various terms 
are used to describe aesthetic experiences, including aesthetic processing, 
aesthetic emotion, aesthetic pleasure, aesthetic contemplation, or 
aesthetic judgments (Isték et al., 2009). The diversity of terms reveals 
the phenomenon’s complexity, which contains both affective and 
cognitive components. Contemporary art in general, and contemporary 
classical music specifically, pose a challenge to psychological research 
into aesthetic experiences due to features that make them difficult to 
investigate and grasp. The high concentration of individualised styles 
and innovation in the creative process often results in significant 
departures from traditional canons. Indeed, aspects such as ‘seeking 
out the new’ and ‘aesthetic curiosity’ as immanent to contemporary 
art aesthetics raise questions about the communication capacities of 
contemporary music, and the possibility of it being understood by an 
audience (Pitts & Price, 2021; see Chapter 7 in this volume). 

In previous studies, the aesthetic experience of music has primarily 
been equated with the emotions that music evokes (see Juslin & 
Vastfjall, 2008, p. 559). Yet the field of music and emotion studies is 
complex, reflecting the mutual inconsistency between many different 
research standpoints, terms used, conceptual solutions, and the defining 
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relationships between everyday emotions, music-evoked emotions, 
aesthetic emotions, and judgments. The difference between perceived 
and felt emotions makes these considerations even more complicated. For 
example, Juslin and Vastfjall (2008) claimed that multiple mechanisms 
of the induction of musical emotions are not unique only to music, and 
that ‘the study of musical emotions could benefit the emotion field as a 
whole’ (p. 559). Koneéni (2008) proposed the state of ‘being moved’ as 
a replacement for a category of musical emotions within his Aesthetic 
Trinity Theory (p. 582). 

There are other theoretical alternatives, such as the insight that 
music-evoked emotions are somewhat different from real-life emotions, 
and more often aesthetic than utilitarian (Scherer & Zentner, 2008, 
p- 595); or the claims that ‘music produces aesthetic pleasure, a sense 
of peace and relaxation and/or stimulation and arousal’ and ‘that music 
is about aesthetic pleasure linked principally to musical structure’ 
(Rozin & Rozin, 2008, p. 594). The last claim connects the appearance 
of aesthetic emotion with a cognitive understanding of the musical 
structure. Here, questioning the role of expertise in the cognitive aspect 
of contemporary music perception is particularly important. Thus, some 
contemporary views presuppose that aesthetic judgments and aesthetic 
modes of engagement are vital elements of aesthetic emotions evoked 
primarily by cognitive mechanisms. In this case, the difference is made 
between causal inattentive listening, which may result in basic everyday 
emotions, and focused listening with an aesthetic attitude that can 
induce aesthetic emotions (Brattico & Pearce, 2013; see Chapter 4 in this 
volume). 

Since we were focused on the question of how diverse classical 
music knowledge and expertise is integrated into aesthetic experiences, 
we transferred the perspective of aesthetic processing from the 
contemporary visual arts, where aesthetic processing is defined as ‘the 
sensation-based evaluation of an entity with respect to the [...] conceptual 
system’ (Jacobsen, 2006, p. 158). In this perspective, a perceiver’s level 
of knowledge about the art is an important factor on which the outcome 
of a complex emotional and cognitive multistage process of aesthetic 
experience is based (Leder et al., 2004, p.505). ‘Consequently, the 
viewer's expertise is probably of ever-growing importance, because only 
through knowledge about stylistic devices and underlying ideas can the 
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viewer dissolve the ambiguities an artwork poses’ (Augustin & Leder, 
2006, pp. 138-139). In line with this, some studies have examined the 
role of art knowledge and education as facilitators of aesthetic emotions 
in both the experience of music and painting (Miu et al., 2016), or 
investigated the differences between the aesthetic experience of trained 
musicians and non-trained listeners (Miiller et al., 2010). 

Gaver and Mandler (1987) observed that: 


to listen to a piece of music is to be engaged in a constant process of 
interpreting it by activating relevant schemas. [...] The number of 
schemas that may be active and the resulting richness of the interpretation 
reached depends on both the internal and external structure of the music 
and on the listeners’ knowledge of the music, [and] the richness of their 
schematic representation. (pp. 264-265) 


Deliége (1989) and Deliége and El Ahmadi (1990) gained interesting 
results in an experimental study where participants (musicians and 
non-musicians) identified the cues for segmentation of a musical piece 
during auditory perceptive analysis that coincided with the structure 
of the music, providing an important theoretical contribution to the 
cognitive psychology of contemporary art music forms. 

Furthermore, as Krumhansl and Agres (2008) noted, contemporary 
‘empirical research extensively documents that listeners’ knowledge 
about melody, harmony, and rhythm influences what they expect in a 
given musical context’ (p. 584). Thus, in several theoretical models of 
the compositional process, music knowledge is considered a part of the 
composing system (Beauvois, 2018; Brown, 2003; Brown & Dillon, 2012; 
Dean, 2017; Sloboda, 1986). It is emphasised that from the perspective of 
the composer, music cannot be experienced without direct knowledge of 
music and engagement with the interactive elements of music material 
and structure, where the aesthetic experience relates to the meaningful 
engagement and analysis of the outcomes of compositional processes 
(Brown & Dillon, 2012, p. 79). 

Certainly, the metacognitive strategies in generative and exploratory 
phases of the creative process (Finke et al., 1992), related to elaboration 
and hierarchical organisation and structuring of ideas, solving problems, 
and finding solutions (Bogunovi¢é & Popovié Mladenovi¢, 2014), as well 
as the ‘quality of the creative outcomes will be influenced by the extent 
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of the person’s knowledge and how the elements of that knowledge are 
accessed and combined’ (Bogunovié, 2019, p. 100). 

When it comes to music performance studies, the opinion that the 
cognitive principle of structural interpretation is the determinant of 
performance expression, ‘aesthetic necessity’, and the basic source of 
expressiveness in performance is widely accepted (Clarke, 1991, p. 87; 
Dogantan-Dack, 2014, pp. 10-11; Juslin, 2003, p. 290). Some authors 
speak about ‘structural expression’ as part of the communication 
process during the performance (see Bogunovié & Popovié Mladenovic¢, 
2014). This corresponds with the results of the newest research study, 
where musical properties are seen as the base on which the aesthetic 
experience of contemporary classical music processing starts and 
reflects its further cognitive and emotional processing (Mencke et al., 
2023, p. 290). Understanding the musical structure is considered a 
prerequisite for the successful aesthetic experience of classical music. 
Music-specific knowledge is stressed as a crucial factor for the successful 
cognitive mastering of music material. Thus, in recent research, where 
the role of expert knowledge in professional music critics’ experiences 
was analysed (Nikoli¢, 2020), it was proven that music-related expertise 
is an important variable that feeds the aesthetic experience of trained 
music professionals. 

The role of expertise in art appreciation was inferred by Augustin and 
Leder (2006), who ‘found evidence that the experts would categorise 
and interpret a piece of art based on style, while the non-experts would 
refer more to personal experiences regarding feelings’ (pp. 150, 151). 
Interestingly, it has been pointed out that ‘the possibility to use the 
linguistic labels of musical events enable musically trained listeners to 
encode musical structures in a more relevant way’ (Bigand & Poulin- 
Charronnat, 2006, p. 102). Furthermore, Ist6k et al. (2009) concluded 
that musicians describe their listening experience using adjectives 
related to novelty and originality rather than to emotional characteristics 
(p. 199). So, we intend to stress the role of specialised music knowledge, 
presupposing that 


every time a subject generates a response (e.g., ‘beauty’ judgment 
or preference rating) to an artwork, the response reflects not only the 
proximal cognitive and emotional processes that underlie it, but also their 
distal developmental (including educational) histories. [...] [P]recisely 
because expertise [...] has been shown to be a strong determinant of art 
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perception [...] it has been incorporated as a critical variable in major 
contemporary theories of aesthetic judgment and creativity. (Vartanian 
& Kaufman, 2013, p. 161) 


When it comes to the role of knowledge in emotional responses to musical 
stimuli, the generative role of music-related knowledge was stressed a 
long time ago in Meyer’s (1956) grounding theoretical framework that 
binds perception, cognition, and emotional response to music. Namely, 


music produces emotions because listeners actively generate expectations 
and different degrees of tensions and relaxation from different sources 
of expectation, one of them being extra-opus knowledge or style 
knowledge, which does not depend strongly on explicit musical training; 
non-musicians internalise it through passive exposure. (Krumhansl & 
Agres, 2008, p. 584) 


In other words, music-specific knowledge appears as a critical variable 
in forming expectations from music, as a constitutive element of the 
cognitive mastering of music, and, consequently, as a factor for positive 
or negative arousal and aesthetic judgment. 

In the present study, our attention was concerned with the music- 
related knowledge and experience of contemporary music from the 
perspective of three music experts involved in creating a particular 
musical piece—from its composition to public performance and, 
finally, its critical reception. The research assumes that music-related 
knowledge is reflected in the communication of emotional and cognitive 
processes by musicians and embedded in musical structure expression 
and aesthetic responses. 


Aims 


This research aimed to: (1) analyse the verbalised aesthetic experiences 
of the three experts engaged in music creation, conceptualisation, and 
appreciation—that is, the composer, the performer (piano player), and 
the musicologist; (2) confirm how specialised music-related knowledge 
and proficiency are integrated into the participants’ aesthetic experience 
of a contemporary music work; and (3) establish the differences in the 
participants’ aesthetic experiences depending on their role in making 
music and, hence, in interpreting, understanding, and explicating the 
same musical piece. 
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We were interested in their experience of the piece of music, 
addressing it from the participants’ different roles while not being 
focused on examining the specific life cycle of the piece’s origination 
and the compositional process itself. The literature review shows that 
no prior studies have dealt with the phenomena of music professionals’ 
aesthetic experience of contemporary classical music using the 
Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA). We believe this 
represents the novelty of this study. We anticipate that the insightful, 
in-depth statements about the aesthetic experience of contemporary 
music by these experts may contribute to the understanding of the 
aesthetics of contemporary music, and may facilitate communication 
between those who create and receive the music (see also Chapter 7 in 
this volume). 


Method 


Participants 


Three musicians with expertise and long experience in contemporary 
music, especially its creation and performance, took part in the study 
from the point of view of the composer, performer, and musicologist. 
Miroslav Mi8a Savié (b. 1954), one of the most significant Serbian 
contemporary composers (C) of the neo-avant-garde (Masnikosa, 2021), 
graduated from Vasilije Mokranjac’s composition class at the Faculty 
of Music in Belgrade (see Serbian Academy of Sciences and Art, 2023). 
During the 1970s and 1980s, his work was radically innovative in Serbian 
and Yugoslav artistic circles (Suvakovi¢é et al., 2016, p. 979). In addition 
to composing music, he is the author of various kinds of works in the 
domains of multimedia, video, performance, and computer installation. 
As a member and co-founder of the composer group Opus 4, and the 
director of the music programme of the Students’ Cultural Centre in 
Belgrade (Miladinovié Prica, 2021, p. 15), he advocated a new, ‘open’ 
approach to music. He had a significant role in originating Serbian 
minimalism, experimentalism, and electronic music (Emmery, 2021). 
Nada KolundzZija (b. 1952) (KolundZija, n.d.) is a distinguished 
Serbian pianist (P). For more than four decades, she has been introducing 
Belgrade and Serbian audiences to the works of the 20th century classics 
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with great success (Miladinovié Prica, 2021). She expanded her repertoire 
to include works by Serbian composers, many of whom have dedicated 
their work to her. As a professor at the Faculty of Music in Belgrade, 
she has inspired many young musicians to perform contemporary 
music. Since the mid-1970s, she has collaborated closely with Miroslav 
Misa Savi¢, among others, within the Ensemble for Different New 
Music [Ansambl za drugu novu muziku] (Ensemble for Different New 
Music, n.d.), founded in 1977 (Ensemble for Different New Music, 2023; 
Miladinovié Prica, 2017). She is the winner of important awards including 
a Gold Medal at the Global Music Awards in 2020, the Aleksandar 
Pavlovié Award from the Association of Composers of Serbia for lifetime 
achievements in the promotion of Serbian music in 2019, and a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Association of the Music Artists of Serbia 
in 2016. KolundZija’s recordings are available through five LP records, 
nine CDs, and numerous radio and television recordings. 

Milan Milojkovi¢é, PhD (b. 1986) is a musicologist (M) and Associate 
Professor at the Department of Musicology and Ethnomusicology, 
Academy of Arts in Novi Sad. He publishes articles and chapters in 
relevant Serbian publications concerning electronic music and new 
technologies in contemporary Serbian music (Milojkovi¢, 2018), and 
is author of the book Digitalna tehnologija u srpskoj umetnickoj muzici 
[ Digital technology in Serbian art music] (Milojkovié, 2020). Milojkovi¢ 
is also the music editor at the Third Program of Radio Belgrade, Serbia. 
He designs analogue and digital musical instruments and performs 
music with various, mostly chamber, ensembles. 


Music material 


The music piece Oh Light, oh Tenderness, Oh Darkness, Fandango for Dusan 
[O svetlosti, o neZnosti, o mraku, fandango za DuSana], for piano and 
virtual tape, was composed by Miroslav Mi8a Savié (KolundZija, 2020). 
The work was performed for the first time in the Ceremonial Hall of 
Belgrade City Hall on 13 December 2019. The unique aspect of this 
composition lies in the fact that the pianist, Nada KolundZija, played an 
essential part in the creative process, acting as co-composer. Her voice 
reading the poem ‘Oh Light, Oh Tenderness, Oh Darkness’, by the well- 
known Serbian poet Dusan Vukajlovié (1948-1994; Vukajlovi¢, 1995), 
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was passed through the open source software Pure Data. The program 
monitored the amplitude and frequency of her voice and, based on this, 
generated an electronic MIDI recording, transposing the live voice into 
the electronic piano and voice sound. The tape with electronic (piano and 
voice) sound became the basis of the composition. In creating the piano 
part, the pianist combined aspects of Miroslav Mi8a Savi¢’s composed 
piano material with selected excerpts (Figure 3.1) from Fandango, by the 
Spanish composer Antonio Soler (1729-1783), to create a final satisfactory 
version of the piano part (Savi¢, 2020). However, during the preparation 
of the performance, the composer and the pianist were not satisfied with 
certain solutions, so they changed the material and several iterations 
were exchanged between the co-authors before the final version of the 
piece came about. It is essential to recognise that Savi¢ used computer 
algorithms, which are effective in terms of de-subjectivising music and 
suspending aesthetic judgment. Consequently, he invites the pianist to 
be active in composing, that is, to be responsible for choosing musical 
material. The pianist’s interaction with the electronics as a virtual but 
coequal protagonist was vital for creating a specific amalgam that blurs 
the division between the composer and his performer, analogue, and 
digital mediums. The mutual challenges that piano and electronics set 
before each other, their joint play in illuminating and transforming each 
other, create a dynamic and imaginative sonic universe. Therefore, the 
sounds’ origin, identity, and the difference between the piano/acoustic 
and electronic components are sometimes difficult to distinguish. 


Data collection procedure 


Astothemethodologicalapproach, we decided to usea qualitativemethod 
which has great value when ‘a process of searching for meaning and 
understanding, seeking to illuminate participants’ realities’ (Williamon 
et al., 2021, p.231) is the aim of the research study. We gathered 
qualitative data using short, semi-structured interviews conducted 
two years after the composition had its premiere performance. All 
three participants were asked to verbalise their impressions concerning 
their aesthetic experiences, emotional responses, and reflections while 
composing, performing, and listening to the musical composition. The 
participants were prompted in the following way: ‘Please verbalise 
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your aesthetic experience of the composition Oh Light, oh Tenderness, 
Oh Darkness, Fandango for Dugan in two ways: How do you reflect on/ 
understand the musical piece and how do you emotionally react to it?’ 

Questions and answers were given in written form and sent via 
email. Participants preferred writing down their narratives instead of 
having live conversations. The intention was to get personally salient 
in-depth contributions that would capture the core of their experience 
in a way that enabled us to work analytically with a detailed written 
narrative. After responding to the first round of questions, the piano 
player returned her narrative but needed additional, more concrete, 
and directed questions. Based on her initial narrative, we provided 
additional questions and opened a written dialogue to stimulate a 
more precise verbalisation of her thoughts and experiences. The other 
two participants did not need further encouragement to express their 
reflections. The average narrative we received from each participant was 
about 600 words long. 


Data analysis 


For qualitative data analysis, we chose IPA, which focuses on 
understanding the lived experiences of individual participants and, 
often, how these relate to or differ from those of others (Williamon et al., 
2021, p. 236), trying to obtain in-depth comprehension. The idiographic 
focus of this method means that IPA aims to offer insights into how 
a person makes sense of a given phenomenon, making this method 
meaningful for our exploration (Eatough & Smith, 2008; Smith, 2004). 
Thus, the participants’ narratives were treated as a window into their 
music experience. The first author performed the IPA. 

The data analysis sequence of steps was as follows. Firstly, the pianist’s, 
composer’s, and musicologist’s written narratives were read multiple 
times to extract meanings. The clusters of meanings were noted down, 
those relevant to each participant as well as to the data set as a whole (see 
Williamon et al., 2021, pp. 245-246). The identified significant elements 
were related to the content of words that participants used (what is being 
reflected upon), language use (features such as key phrases, metaphors, 
symbols, and explanations), descriptions of emotional responses, and 
the presence of specific terminology and concepts. Secondly, after 
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completing the initial noting, a more interpretative stage of meta- 
critical analysis and grouping of identified meaningful elements was 
implemented to generate themes for each participant. The next step was 
to search for emerging, superordinate themes across all participants’ 
narratives, actively interpreting clusters of participants’ words. Each of 
the themes was supported by extracts from the verbal data made by 
the participants (see Williamon et al., 2021, p. 246). Finally, the third 
step of data analysis was related to the IPA’s focus on convergence 
and divergence within a participant’s experiences in such a way as to 
connect and compare themes. Thus, a comparative analysis was made 
to identify the mutual connections and differences within the generated 
themes concerning the specific musical roles and expertise participants 
have regarding composing, performing, and critical listening. 


Findings 


The results presented here are organised in two parallel ways: 
systematically, following the three identified themes presented within 
the perspective of each participant; and comparatively, highlighting 
the commonalities and differences that the themes reflect among the 
participants. 


First theme: Aesthetic experience as a feeling of ‘music completeness’ 


The first theme arose from participants’ descriptions of the aesthetic 
experiences as ‘feeling’ music, but not in the way of some specific 
‘simple’ feeling, but rather in generalised terms of music as an aesthetic 
event that is related to cognitive and perceptual processes, as the feeling 
of ‘music completeness’. For example, the piano player formulated her 
initial narrative on aesthetic experience by talking about the process of 
collaborating on the creation of the piece and identifying the moments 
when she felt that she should stop working on it any further and that 
‘everything is in its place’. Her answers suggest that the pianist perceives 
music as a primarily experiential phenomenon, that is, auditory, 
sensational, and nonverbal, which is not possible to transfer into other 
systems of expression, such as language. Conclusions about music 
are guided by the feeling of aesthetic completeness, that something is 
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‘good and in the right place’, when inner auditory representations are in 
congruence with the external sound of the music. There are numerous 
narrative segments where the performer articulates her aesthetic 
experience as determined by the feelings retrieved from the current 
and past involvement with performing and listening to music. In the 
participants’ quotes, certain phrases have been bolded for emphasis by 
the first author. 


It is hard for me to answer all these questions. I never ask them myself. 
Talking about music that is so abstract seems impossible to me. The 
answers I get through playing are not the ones that can be translated 
into words. During work preparation, conscious thinking has a role to 
play. It does help to reach the goal faster, which is ‘to put everything 
where it belongs’. The place is felt. It is comfortable, and there is no need 
to look for anything else. This is preceded by [musical] work, listening, 
searching... (P) 


The decision to shape the musical piece was a process driven by intuition 
and experience. Like cooking. Spices are added, we try the taste, and we 
go on until we reaach—mmmmmmmmmmmumn, it is delicious. (P) 


Fandango is a dance, so, in this case, I tried to get that dancing feeling 
while playing some segments of the composition. (P) 


I started listening to various fandangos to bring that feeling into the 
score. However, the music sheet was great and interesting, but I couldn’t 
feel it like a fandango. And so, while still listening, I came across Soler’s 
fandango and started playing it. [...] I took scissors and began to cut 
parts from both scores from which the material with the tape could be 
further built and aligned. I arranged those parts until it seemed to me 
that nothing needed to be changed anymore. (P) [Figure 3.1] 


[...] I did all this in parallel while listening to the tape. And really, 
everything was placed where it belonged. Although a new score was 
made, there was still room for me to feel when I ‘entered’ the tape sound, 
so it kept the energy of freshness and the power of spontaneity... (P) 
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Fig. 3.1 The performer’s presentation of ‘finding the right feeling’ for the 
musical piece through combining parts of Savi¢’s original and parts of Soler’s 
score (the names of the two composers are indicated in red colour) 


When it comes to the composer’s narrative, a description of the aesthetic 
experience as generated from feelings is not expressed, probably due 
to the compositional strategy of ‘using computer algorithms, which are 
effective in de-subjectivising music and suspending aesthetic judgment’. 

In the musicologist’s narrative, the ‘emotional effect’ of music is 
tackled and defined as ‘pleasure in sound’. Two equivalent ways to 
describe satisfaction felt by music are pointed out: (1) enjoying a piece of 
music as a ‘beautiful object’, in terms of admiring the composer’s skilful 
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handling and structuring of sound material, and (2), equivalent to that, 
a feeling of ‘euphoria and optimism’ caused by the effect of ‘musical 
surprise’ that occurs when discovering an unexpected music system. 
The latter is known in the cognitive psychology of music as a trigger 
of emotional response, as the unexpected musical event that is not in 
agreement with the ‘expectations’ built up by experience and knowledge 
(Huron, 2006; Juslin, 2019; Juslin & Vastfjall, 2008; Meyer, 1956). 


The emotional effect was the pleasure ‘in sound’, above all, since the 
work of music can be enjoyed as a ‘beautiful object’ of music art, only 
based on modelling its sound content, which, in addition to establishing 
complex (and therefore satisfactory) relationships with the past and 
contemporary music scene, is skilfully composed, and directed towards 
the settled goal. The second feeling I could describe is in connection 
with the nature of electro-acoustic sound, i.e., manners of using, in this 
case, digital musical tools. The equivalent of that feeling may be found 
in writing and listening to (tonal or atonal) counterpoint compounds 
according to pre-set rules, which on the one hand, manifest as music 
limitations, but on the other, the limitations arise from a person’s 
insufficient knowledge of physical laws. Every moment of overcoming 
one system’s rules by discovering another, new one, evokes a feeling of 
euphoria and optimism. (M) 


Second theme: Imagery and metaphors as expressions of experience 


The second superordinate theme was drawn from the examples of the 
participants’ deliberate description of the music experience through 
specific metaphors and almost literary-oriented language style and 
terminology. For example, the cognitive elaboration of the relationship 
between performer and computer is experienced as if the computer 
program is a living machine resisting cooperation: 


The computer program that MiSa used was a partner in creating the work. 
Unpredictable, uncontrollable, surprising... [...] The result of the poetry 
reading passed through the computer program was amazing. Although 
the program reacted to my voice, its reactions were utterly unexpected 
and unpredictable. There, it was not possible to achieve the interaction 
I expected. I changed the reading tempo, stretched the words, took 
breaks, and changed the pitch of the voice. I tried to somehow be in the 
community with the program, but it was still completely independent 
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and non-cooperative. I was appalled by this unpredictable ‘cooperation’ 
with the machine. (P) 


From the composer’s perspective, this theme expressed his continuous 
challenge in ‘constructing’ the piece’s architecture and solving problems 
he faced on the way. Again, here we meet the need for ‘aesthetic 
completeness’, as in the pianist’s reports of the process of searching for 
the right form and sound of the interpretation: 


I built my aesthetics like a tower of cards, which was increasingly 
threatened with the danger of collapsing by adding new cards (the 
aesthetics of a new musical piece). That is why creating new works 
challenges me with increased risk and difficulty. I thought of each 
new piece as the last one composed. However, the remaining deck of 
unallocated cards and the feeling of incompleteness forced me to take 
risks repeatedly. (C) 


The narrative of the musicologist lacks the literary writing style, namely, 
the personal imagery provoked by the musical piece. The musicologist 
avoids poetic metaphors, maintaining their evaluative approach by 
using professional, stylistic terms and music expectations based on 
expert knowledge, which belongs to the third theme. 


Third theme: Aesthetic experience and prevalence of musical knowledge 


The aesthetic experience of the musical piece and its relationship 
to specific expertise is present within the narratives of all three 
participants, especially those of the composer and musicologist. 
However, the type of knowledge that is required and relied on is not 
only theoretical knowledge per se, but also the knowledge acquired by 
music-specific training and education as a deliberate mix of personal 
music preferences, expert attention, critical reflection on style, structure, 
and the application of aesthetic concepts, including what is shared and 
what is new for a particular composer: 


This composition is very special and layered. Various layers are involved 
in it. Sound-transformed poetry is its basis. The actuality is present 
through the score of the composer and the past through the score of 
Antonio Soler. Aleatoric elements were very present in its creation, in all 
layers, from reading the song, ‘the piano that speaks’, and both scores. 
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The composition is ‘tailored’ on elements of aleatoric. That’s how it got 
structured. (P) 


My aesthetic ideal consisted of a minimum of change that allows 
repetitiveness of dramatic tension, increase and/or decrease of tension, 
but also consistency. It was based on an increased aversion to those music 
patterns that were far from the proportions of pitch and rhythm and that 
made an unpleasant noise or clamour. In this way, I established a special 
non-aesthetic, the beauty of dislike. This non-aesthetic for me was a clear 
boundary that separated the acceptable from the unacceptable and by 
the nature of things, what was acceptable was more or less undefined, 
indefinite. Formal aesthetics such as Eduard Hanslick, Carl Dahlhaus, 
Ivan Foht, Dragan Jeremié, and others did not help establish my aesthetic 
theory. (C) 


The difficulty of this challenge was partly influenced by the prejudice I 
always had towards the combination of poetry and music. For me, reciting 
poetry accompanied by music has always been at the lowest aesthetic 
level, on the unbearably pathetic scale of emotional understanding of 
sound. And that is exactly what I took as a topic or an aesthetic challenge 
to be solved. The reciting piano performer, her voice ‘playing’ the piano 
thanks to a computer program, and a whole series of shifted roles served 
to turn a non-aesthetic situation into a new and possibly, acceptable 
aesthetic. The element of improvisation included in all dimensions of the 
work further complicates this task. (C) 


Collecting non-aesthetic criteria was especially valuable to me in 
algorithmic composition, when a computer program would generate, 
in part or whole, a music structure, and when the proposed material 
should be rejected or changed. As that experience increased, so did the 
role of the computer program. The compass of positive aesthetic criteria 
was a reliable tool for navigating an unknown space. (C) 


Iunderstand composition as a significant contribution to the development 
of sonification practice in our [Serbian] electro-acoustic music and as a 
welcome effort to further automate and implement music information 
retrieval (MIR) as part of a composition practice. Although there were 
similar aspirations in our musical past (such as Vladimir Jovanovi¢’s 
Ornithophony or Miroslav Mi8a Savié’s White Angel; Milojkovic, 2020) this 
work differs from the previous ones primarily in instrumentation since it 
is a concert piece for piano and recorded electronic part, while earlier this 
type of work was related to the studio conditions or gallery installations. 
(M) 
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The first impression of listening is that this is ‘real’ Miroslav Mi8a Savi¢, 
the sound quality of the work is like that of my favourite compositions 
from his earlier works, especially for piano. The second impression was a 
surprise at how much vivacity the sonification process resulted in [...]. I 
similarly experienced extended techniques at the end of the composition, 
which was a welcome contrasting segment, ‘refreshing’ the overall sound 
result. (M) 


Discussion 


The final aim of the analysis was to compare superordinate themes 
between the narratives of the three participants. The condensed 
presentation of the IPA results contains the aesthetic and cognitive layer 
of the findings seen through the perspective of specialised knowledge 
and experience of music (Figure 3.2). 


Aesthetic experience (AE) = cognitive and emotional processing 


THEMES 
Feeling of music completeness 
Imagery and metaphors 


Prevalence of musical knowledge 


! 


CONCLUSIONS 
Idiosyncratic expectations 
Historical and present stage 


Music structure and expectation fulfilment 


! 


Music-specialised knowledge as AE layer: 
theoretical and experiental knowledge based on formal properties of music 


Fig. 3.2 Overview of research outcomes 
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The discussion focuses on three points: 

Firstly, the perception of the aesthetic quality and character of the 
musical piece is driven by expectations that are idiosyncratic and 
based on the aesthetic experiences and expert knowledge of each 
participant. The performer’s aesthetic experience is driven by her 
intuitive feeling for music and long-term experience of performing 
and listening to music. For example, to reach the fandango character 
of the composition, the performer compared and tried to match this 
new aesthetic experience with the previous aesthetic experiences of 
a particular type of music for dancing—the listening and performing 
experience of fandango. 

On the other hand, the composer showed a tendency to achieve the 
consistency of his conceptual set-up, and elaborated compositional rules 
within the newly created composition as differentia specifica of his poietics. 
The composer’s narrative of the aesthetic experience is presented as 
a theoretical elaboration of his attitudes towards the combination 
of poetry and music, the ‘aesthetic challenge’, and the technique of 
‘shifted roles’ that could turn a ‘non-aesthetic situation’ into a new one 
that is aesthetically acceptable. The composer’s narrative is marked by 
cognitive elaboration and decision-making concerning generating music 
material and structure. It presents a consistent personal aesthetic theory 
of transforming the non-aesthetic into the aesthetic through applying 
the appropriate poietic—conceptual and _ technical—compositional 
procedures. 

Interestingly, both the criteria of the composer and performer appear 
in the narrative of the musicologist. Thus, the word ‘fandango’ in the 
composition’s title directed both the performer and the musicologist 
to base a positive aesthetic evaluation on expecting and reaching the 
feeling—in creation and reception—of the fandango character. On 
the other hand, the composer and the musicologist expected sound 
expression of theoretically explicated compositional procedures, noted 
in the recorded composition’s accompanying note (Savié, 2020). In 
both examples, the aesthetic experience was directed by expectations 
and references outside the music itself—by the verbally formulated 
dancing character of the composition and the theoretically explained 
compositional procedures that should be perceived in music through 
the experience of listening. 
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Secondly, the aesthetic experience of music is a process that operates 
in a circular progression involving two stages. These are the historical 
stage, based on past individual emotional and cognitive experiences, 
and the present stage, based on the musical structure of the current 
aesthetic object. These two stages are present in a circular relationship 
with different degrees of intensity. In the case of the composer, the 
deliberate cognitive processing of music based on conceptually founded 
and elaborated individual artistic poietics, and the expectation to ‘hear’ 
this in the sound, are dominant. In the case of the pianist, the previous 
personal auditory experiences of music as musical completeness are 
dominant. 

In the case of the musicologist, the auditory experience passes 
through cognitive processing of specific classical music knowledge and 
training, with a transition towards emotional experiences. Emotional 
experiences are the result of deliberate cognitive mastering of music, 
in terms of surprise and satisfaction derived from the logic and 
expectations of musical material structuring. Thus, it seems that both 
the pianist and musicologist feel the logic of music both intuitively and 
deliberately simultaneously. However, emotion of the musicologist is 
aesthetic, where the emotional reaction to music is founded on the 
idea of experiencing beauty through the recognition and evaluation of 
the music’s structure, characteristics, and properties of music material. 
This corresponds with the previous empirical research conclusions 
that ‘the adjective “beautiful” was the most frequently used term to 
describe the aesthetic values of music’, both by music experts and 
laymen (see Ist6k et al., 2009, pp. 191, 195). What is prominent is that 
in the cases of all three participants, the musical expertise is strongly 
grounded within the historical stage, not only in the form of knowledge 
about music, but also as expertise that has been acquired by long-term 
experiential training in creating and performing, that is, in listening to 
music. 

Thirdly, and consequently, the findings showed that the mechanism 
of music expectancy (Huron, 2006; Meyer, 1956) has a crucial role 
in forming the aesthetic response to a music piece. This concerns 
expectancy that is fulfilled by the music material and structure, and by 
the induced emotions that belong to the category of aesthetic emotions. 
As already noted, music expectancy is important when considering how 
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music elicits emotions, and was initially explained in Meyer’s theoretical 
framework on musical expectancy and emotion: 


[An] important aspect of Meyer’s theory is that it de-emphasises the 
general mood (such as happy, sad, or peaceful) engendered by passages, 
movements, or entire musical pieces and emphasises instead the 
moment-to-moment response to the ongoing music flow. The theory’s 
essential claim is that music produces emotions because listeners actively 
generate expectations (mostly unconsciously) for what is to follow [...], 
and the response depends on how expectations are fulfilled, perhaps ina 
particularly artful way or at an unexpected delay. (Krumhansl & Agres, 
2008, pp. 584) 


Regarding Meyer’s sources of music expectation, expertise was 
a primary source of anticipation among our participants, firmly 
integrated and developed within the aesthetic experiences, and 
accompanied by the development of style-related processing. Expertise 
as a source of expectation (from both composer and musicologist) is 
why the dominant criterion for making positive aesthetic judgments 
is established by evaluating music structure from the standpoint of 
stylistic and poietic conceptualisations. Next, an emphasis on the value 
of originality and novelty in structuring music expectation fulfilment 
had a significant role. The narratives of the composer and musicologist 
reflect the potential for cognitive music mastering through acquiring 
expertise: knowledge of musical structure, formal properties, and style. 
Successful cognitive mastering induces positive aesthetic emotions. 
Even in the case of the pianist and her description of intuitive music 
completeness as ‘feeling’, the experience is based on the artistic music 
expertise that determines what should be expected and heard in a 
piece of music, including musical structure and the properties of music 
components and form. 

To summarise, the three conceptualisations of music or three types of 
music expectation that interweavingly induce the aesthetic experience 
of music experts are: (1) that music is an aesthetic object that is meant 
for listening to, feeling, and judging based on the expectations driven 
by the long-term experience of performing and listening to classical 
music structures; (2) that music as an aesthetic object is expected to 
reflect a composer’s individual and theoretically elaborated concepts of 
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how the piece of classical music should be made and (3) that music 
is an aesthetic object with autonomous structural characteristics that is 
expected to reflect its specific place within the history of classical music 
and its relations with other music pieces. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, specialised art knowledge can play a salient role in 
experiencing art by acting as an underlayer of aesthetic experience 
and aesthetic emotions, and it has the power to put into operation, 
through an individual pattern, both emotional and cognitive aspects of 
aesthetic experience. Let us suppose that everyone is defined by specific 
self-developmental history (Vartanian & Kaufman, 2013). In that case, 
specialised art knowledge is not something other than the phenomena 
of aesthetic experience but is immanent to it, an essential factor that 
makes each person’s developmental history unique. The comparison 
of the three narratives reflects the fact that the nature of specialised 
classical music knowledge is doubled and that dual core comes from the 
different developmental histories of the participants in terms of their 
music education and various types of involvement with music. 

Namely, we may conclude that one type of expertise as a layer of 
aesthetic music experience is a type of theoretical knowledge—learning 
and knowledge acquisition through which models of music structure 
and style are integrated and developed within the aesthetic experiences. 
The other type of expertise could be named experiential knowledge— 
the knowledge that comes from experience and training in creating, 
performing, and listening to music, and is related to the person’s 
mastery of skills in the appreciation of music acquired by their long- 
term lived experiences with music. Thus, the piano performer draws on 
her experience intuitively, based on internalised, automated knowledge 
about music, just as the other two respondents do. However, we should 
not neglect the fact that the performer talked about ‘notes falling 
into place’, the composer about ‘dislike’, and the musicologist about 
‘euphoria and optimism’. This means that even when the double nature 
of expertise is developed to its full potential, the cognitive processing of 
aesthetic music experience and music expectations always leads to the 
expression of a unique emotional response. This emotional response, as 
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aesthetic emotion, is attached to and inseparable from the effects of both 
theoretical and experiential knowledge. This conclusion corresponds 
with current findings that the aesthetic experience brought about 
by contemporary music is mainly related to the successful cognitive 
mastering of music’s formal properties (Brattico et al., 2013). We can see 
this as inherent in the aesthetic responses of all three participants. 

Our findings further confirm existing insights that the perception of 
contemporary music results from conscious immersion in music, where 
the individual dedicates attention to perceptual, cognitive, and affective 
interpretation based on the formal properties of music (Brattico et al., 
2013; Brattico & Pierce, 2013). The aesthetic experience of contemporary 
classical music is brought about by the mutual interplay of music 
expectation, experiential and theoretical knowledge, and, primarily, 
from immersive engagement with musical properties and structure. 
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4. Aesthetic Emotions in Music: 
Theory, Measurements, and 
Cross-cultural Comparison 


Renee Timmers, Scott Bannister, and 
Thomas M. Lennie 


Introduction 


An important reason for listening to music relates to the emotions 
expressed and elicited by it (Schafer et al., 2013), with some listeners 
describing strong emotional responses to music that are highly 
memorable (Gabrielsson, 2011). Music and emotion research has often 
focused on how emotions are perceived in music (Balkwill & Thompson, 
1999) and what psychological mechanisms underlie emotions elicited by 
music (Juslin, 2016; Juslin et al., 2015). Much of this research has focused 
on a small set of basic emotions (Ekman, 1999), linked to adaptive 
functions, action readiness, and goal orientation, and on Western 
participants and listening contexts (Jacoby et al., 2020). More recently, 
a growing body of research is conducted cross-culturally, including in 
areas with little exposure to Western tonal music (e.g. Smit et al., 2022). 
Within this, few studies investigate the experience of aesthetic emotions. 
In this chapter, we discuss properties of aesthetic emotions, and reflect 
on expanding the main concepts to align with ecological perspectives, 
arguing this will also contribute to the usefulness of this research across 
cultural contexts. 
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Aesthetic vs. everyday emotions 


It has been proposed that musical emotions, and emotions in aesthetic 
engagements broadly, may have distinct features and should be 
separated from ‘everyday’, basic adaptive emotions (Menninghaus et 
al., 2019; Zentner et al., 2008). 

Kant (1790/2001) described the idea of aesthetic emotions as 
being ‘disinterested’; such emotional responses have no utilitarian or 
survival purpose. Recent formulations of aesthetic experiences have 
developed this idea. For example, Koneéni (2005) noted that whilst 
awe, a prototypical aesthetic response to the sublime, can be elicited 
in the face of physical grandeur, including elements of threat, an 
essential requisite for the experience is the guarantee of existential 
security. Frijda and Sundararajan (2007) differentiate between ‘coarse’ 
and ‘refined’ emotions, the latter being more detached from real- 
world concerns, involving more self-reflection and little associated 
action. 

Whilst the distinction between aesthetic and utilitarian emotions is 
intuitive, it is hard to objectively separate them. Schubert (2024) found 
three aesthetic emotions to be reliably included in previous investigations 
without counterexamples, namely awe, (being) moved, and wonder. 
Even so these emotions may occur in non-aesthetic circumstances 
(Keltner & Haidt, 2003; Silvia, 2008). In a complementary view, Koelsch 
(2010) proposed that musical emotions are ‘true’ emotions, as they 
reflect brain region activity linked to emotional responses with action 
tendencies and goal-orientation. 

Given these issues, a contemporary view is that aesthetic judgments 
and aesthetic modes of engagement are key elements of aesthetic 
emotions. Brattico and Pearce (2013) propose that, in a music- 
listening context, causal inattentive listening may result in everyday 
basic emotions, whereas focused listening with an aesthetic attitude 
can induce aesthetic emotions. Juslin (2016) suggests that instead of 
considering ‘coarse’ and ‘refined’ emotions (Frijda & Sundararajan, 
2007) as distinct sets of emotions, we should consider the ‘refined’ 
category as a special mode of experiencing ordinary emotions, i.e.,as an 
aesthetic mode of listening. In Juslin’s BRECVEMA framework (2013), 
aesthetic judgment is included as one of the mechanisms of emotion 
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induction, complementing other mechanisms derived from general 
adaptive functions. As it is possible that aesthetic judgments may 
precede aesthetic emotion responses, and vice versa (Huron, 2016), 
the causal directionality remains undetermined (Egermann & Reuben, 
2020). In theoretical work related to various art forms, Menninghaus 
et al. (2019) emphasised the importance of aesthetic evaluation in 
the definitional scope of aesthetic emotion; for instance, being moved 
may be an everyday emotion, an art-elicited emotion (elicited by an 
art object), and an aesthetic emotion (elicited by aesthetic qualities of 
the art object, involving aesthetic evaluation). Thus, not all emotions 
elicited by art are aesthetic (Wassiliwizky & Menninghaus, 2021), 
and those emotions that are, involve an evaluation of and response to 
aesthetic qualities of the stimulus. Jankovic and Madarev (see Chapter 2 
in this volume) provide supporting evidence for the role of cognitive 
evaluation as a contributing component to aesthetic experiences of 
music in addition to emotional valence and arousal, corroborating 
their three-dimensional model of aesthetic emotions. Nikoli¢ and 
Miladinovié Prica (see Chapter 3 in this volume) provide rich insight 
into such cognitive evaluative processes as reported by music specialists 
engaging with contemporary music. 


Aims 


The aim of this chapter is to consider how characteristics of aesthetic 
emotions as defined in the research literature operate within cross- 
cultural studies of emotion and music, and to discuss how we believe 
the main concepts can be developed to better fit notions of music 
listening as embodied and embedded in cultural contexts. To do so, 
we discuss concepts, measurements, processes, and cross-cultural 
comparisons centralising the aesthetic affordances relevant to music- 
related emotions. This discussion takes us from aesthetic evaluation 
being relevant to aesthetic emotions and a level of disconnect from 
everyday consequences, to considerations of value and affordances of 
music to listeners, including functional uses, which we argue facilitate 
the translation of the notion of aesthetic emotions in music to diverse 
cultures. 
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Main discussion 
Measurement scales and physiology 


Emotion concepts and labels 


Systematic characterisations of the emotions frequently associated with 
music have been conducted by various researchers, as early as Hevner’s 
list of adjectives (1936). Of specific interest are those studies that 
have investigated emotional responses in ecologically valid listening 
situations. For example, the Geneva Emotional Music Scale (GEMS; 
Zentner et al., 2008) has been validated with audiences attending music 
festivals and concerts. This scale was later adapted to better capture 
responses to a range of musical genres. The updated Geneva Music- 
Induced Affect Checklist (GEMIAC) contains fourteen clusters of 
feeling terms ranging from being moved or touched, feeling joyful and 
wanting to dance, being filled with wonder and amazement, to feeling 
indifferent and bored or tense and uneasy (Coutinho & Scherer, 2017). 

A broad examination of aesthetic emotions has been conducted by 
Schindler et al. (2017), who captured aesthetic emotions in various 
contexts. Emotion terms were collated from empirical, theoretical and 
philosophical research that describe responses to music, literature, 
theatre, film, and visual art. The terms were clustered into five 
factors: prototypical aesthetic emotions, pleasing emotions, epistemic 
emotions, negative emotions, and self-forgetful emotions, leading to 
the formulation of the Aesthetics Emotion Scale (AESTHEMOS). This 
scale comprises twenty-one subscales including beauty, fascination, 
awe, being moved, nostalgia, humour, vitality, joy, interest, intellectual 
challenge, ugliness, boredom, and sadness, amongst others. 

These self-reporting tools provide opportunities for exploring 
emotional experiences found during engagements with music as well 
as in other aesthetic contexts. Nevertheless, having a specialised list 
does not yet tell us whether an emotion is aesthetic in nature, as most, 
if not all of these emotions might occur in non-aesthetic circumstances. 
It is also important to evaluate appraisal patterns that may link emotion 
categories with aesthetic judgments (Menninghaus et al., 2019) or, as 
Jankovic and Madarev (see Chapter 2 in this volume) argue, cognitive 
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evaluation more generally. For example, Juslin et al. (2015) asked 
participants to evaluate the mechanism that they deemed responsible 
for their emotional responses in addition to the responses themselves. 
A further avenue for the exploration of mechanisms and examination of 
the experience of emotion is to consider the physiological manifestations 
accompanying aesthetic emotions in addition to self-reporting. 


Physiological manifestations: Chills and tears 


Physiological measurements can be used to corroborate emotional 
responses and to offer insight into moment-to-moment developments 
(Benedek & Kaernbach, 2011). Such measurements aim to capture 
bodily experiences including chills, shivers, tension, excitement, or 
tearfulness. 

Aesthetic chills have been described as emotional experiences 
accompanied by goosebumps, shivers, or tingling sensations (Bannister, 
2020). Chills have been associated with increased skin conductance, 
heart rate, and pupil dilation (Laeng et al., 2016; Rickard, 2004; Sumpf 
et al., 2015); additionally, chills have been linked to brain activity 
associated with reward and pleasure (Ferreri et al., 2019; Salimpoor 
et al., 2011). Theoretically and empirically, chills reflect prototypical 
qualities of aesthetic emotions; they are pleasurable and rewarding, 
involve increases in arousal, and can often be linked to aesthetic features 
of the music (Bannister & Eerola, 2018; Grewe et al., 2007; Panksepp, 
1995). Additionally, chills are associated with common aesthetic emotion 
concepts such as awe and being moved (Benedek & Kaernbach, 2011; 
Koneéni, 2005; Schurtz et al., 2012), feelings of beauty (Gabrielsson, 
2011), and nostalgia (Bannister, 2020). 

Further physical reactions indicative of strong emotional experiences 
are crying or tears in response to music (Gabrielsson, 2011). Crying 
is a multifaceted phenomenon with several subtypes (Vingerhoets, 
2013), and whilst adaptive accounts describe the function of tears 
in terms of signals to elicit social support during times of distress 
(Graéanin et al., 2018), crying also seems prevalent across aesthetic 
engagements (Eerola & Peltola, 2016; Pelowski, 2015) where these 
functions are less apparent. Cotter et al. (2018) explored experiences 
of crying and feeling like crying in relation to music, finding that 
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these mostly occurred with familiar music, music that held special 
meaning for the listener, and when participants were listening alone; 
furthermore, whilst crying to music was sometimes linked to awe and 
being touched, inspired, and amazed, most accounts were linked to 
sadness and more distressing experiences, and to memories of events 
(Cotter et al., 2019). 

Hanser et al. (2021) found in a large survey of over 2,000 participants 
that tears were most commonly reported in the context of being moved 
(65%), sadness (53%), and nostalgia (28%), followed by powerlessness 
(24%). Nearly 50% of crying-to-music episodes also involved 
goosebumps, suggesting that chills and tears may be related experiences 
in aesthetic contexts (though see Mori & Iwanaga, 2017). 

Several methodological challenges remain when recording tears 
and chills, including measurements using physiological and muscle 
tension signals. But, together with self-reports of aesthetic emotions, 
these phenomena can be used to further investigate the musical and 
contextual characteristics in which aesthetic emotions occur, with the 
aim of linking them to emotion induction processes. These phenomena 
may afford investigations of aesthetic emotions as they happen, exploring 
concurrent physiological activity patterns and brain activity via 
neuroimaging approaches, reflecting a burgeoning area of work labeled 
‘neuroaesthetics’ (for a review of methods that includes neuroimaging, 
see Timmers & Loui, 2019). The meaningfulness of strong physiological 
responses such as chills, tears and shivers underpins a notion of aesthetic 
emotions as heightened emotional experiences of music. 


Relationships to musical material, context, and person 


In ecological terms, it is not just a matter of who listens to what in what 
context, but of their interactions: preferences interact with personal 
characteristics and use (Racéevska & Tadinac, 2019), and emotional 
meaning arises through listeners interacting with music in particular 
contexts for particular purposes (Lennie & Eerola, 2022). This means 
that context and person need to be considered in combination with 
relationships between experienced emotions and musical properties. 
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Musical and acoustical properties 


Various psychoacoustic characteristics have been identified as important 
cues for emotional expression in music, drawing parallels with vocal 
expressions of emotions (Juslin & Laukka, 2003) and emotional 
movement (for a review, see Timmers & Loui, 2019). However, where 
research on aesthetic emotions is concerned, specific attention has been 
paid to dynamic properties of music: changes, surprises, and patterns 
of tension-relaxation. Tension has been associated with harmonic 
progressions (e.g., away from and return to the tonic), intensity 
fluctuations, pitch height, and consonance and dissonance (Arthurs et 
al., 2018; Farbood, 2012). Whilst primarily modelled in the context of 
the Western classical and romantic repertoire (Lerdahl & Krumhansl, 
2007), Solberg and Dibben (2019) investigated a contemporary example, 
specifically the break routine in electronic dance music where the release 
of tension is associated with heightened pleasure and physiological 
responses, including chills. 


Dynamic change, deviation, and probability 


Seen from a dynamic perspective, emotional response arises by variation 
across and within pieces (e.g., Coutinho & Cangelosi, 2011; Sloboda, 
1991; Warmbrodt et al., 2022). A key strand of research in this context 
is the attempt to model the information dynamics of music, specifically 
variations in predictability and uncertainty, which has been modeled 
using information entropy (Pearce, 2018). As Huron (2006) famously 
explained, such predictability concerns the what (e.g., what pitch) and 
when in time of musical events. Musical expectancy has been indicated 
as one of several mechanisms for felt emotion (Juslin, 2016). However, 
there is debate around its strength as an emotion induction mechanism. 
Expectation and violations thereof may give rise to micro-affects (Huron, 
2006) that are nevertheless important for an engaging experience (see, 
e.g., Meki8 Recek, et al., 2021). 

The link to strong aesthetic emotional response may be found at the 
intersection between two forms of prediction: Cheung et al. (2019) found 
that music is experienced as most rewarding or pleasurable when high 
predictability (a highly expected event) occurs in an uncertain context 
or, conversely, when low likelihood (an unexpected, surprising event) is 
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combined with high predictability. The break routine (Solberg & Dibben, 
2019) seems an effective example of the first combination: the return of 
the original groove is highly predictable, but the timing is uncertain and 
delayed. The classical appoggiatura in a recursive harmonic sequence 
can be seen as an illustration of the second combination: a dissonant 
non-chord tone with low probability occurs in a highly predictable 
manner and context. This is used, for example, in Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, which is experienced as strongly sadness-inducing (Krumhansl, 
1997). Such interactions between predictability and surprise extend 
notions of ‘deviation as expressive’. Deviation in performance may be 
particularly valued if operating in a close to predictable manner (Todd, 
1995), and if done in ways familiar to listeners (Timmers, 2007). They 
also offer an interesting perspective on the well-known inverted-U curve 
between complexity and preference: it is not just about the appreciation 
of a balanced level of complexity (Berlyne, 1970), but specific affective 
tensions that afford affective responses: seeing something familiar in 
new ways or predicting the unexpected. 

A special case of combining predictability and innovation may be 
the widespread tradition of ornamentation, variation, and partial 
improvisation that is so very common in many music traditions. Some 
evidence exists for the emotional effect of ornamentation (Timmers 
& Ashley, 2007), but further work in this area is warranted, including 
how the balance between predictability, uncertainty, and certainty shifts 
within and across musical phrases. 


Musical affordances as aesthetic emotional response 


An interactional perspective on relationships between music and 
aesthetic emotions takes into account what music may afford to listeners 
in particular contexts: music affords an opportunity to dance, celebrate, 
and socialise at a party; to mourn and share grief at a funeral; and to 
aid spiritual reflection or expression at religious gatherings. This aligns 
with identified emotion mechanisms such as entrainment and emotional 
contagion, or the ‘sharing’ of emotion (Juslin, 2016). Memory is another 
identified mechanism. Whilst recall may give rise to felt emotion due to 
a particular incidental association, this process of association and recall 
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can also be seen as something that music affords, a positive attribute of 
music, as applications of music in therapy and dementia care illustrate. 

An illustration of the complex relationship between music and 
aesthetic emotional responses is the appreciation of negative music and, 
indeed, the pleasurable experience of tears. People report that they enjoy 
listening to sad music (Garrido & Schubert, 2011), and a subgroup of 
listeners enjoy what could be characterised as ‘violent music’ (Olsen 
et al., 2022). Capturing some of this variety, Peltola and Eerola (2016) 
subdivided experiences of sad music into three subcategories labeled 
‘grief’, ‘melancholia’, and ‘sweet sorrow’. The last category of sweet 
sorrow was characterised by a positive experience of sad music, and 
included references to beauty and feeling moved; experiences of grief 
were sometimes also identified as cathartic. Olsen et al. (2022) also 
identify balancing positive and negative emotions as important to the 
liking of music with violent lyrics. 

In their review, Eerola et al. (2018) used the distinction between 
hedonic and eudaemonic pleasure to account for positive experiences 
of sadness in musical contexts. Interpreting self-reported experiences, 
they infer that ‘the pleasure of being moved [in relation to sad music] 
is far from being purely hedonistic; it is strongly intertwined with 
interpersonal aspects’ (p. 108). Furthermore, they state that ‘musical 
expression gives special meaning to the emotional states it portrays; it 
is not just pointless sadness, but there is some reason or meaning to 
it’ (p. 189). It is not a matter of not feeling the emotion. In contrast, 
interpersonal empathy and the enjoyment of sad music seem to be 
linked, suggesting heightened experiences of emotion in these listeners. 
Variations in trait empathy do not seem relevant to the enjoyment of 
violent music. Instead, the motivations for listening to violent music 
are characterised by specific appraisals of what violent music offers, 
including experiences of power, joy, and peace (Thompson et al., 2019). 

Empirical findings indicate that music is appreciated for its values 
in relation to listeners. Indeed, the effect of music and whether listeners 
use music to influence their emotions is correlated with the relevance 
of music for listeners (Granot et al., 2021). This correlation may clearly 
operate in either direction—if valued more, the influence is stronger, 
and vice versa. Such sensitivity to music varies strongly, ranging from 
little to no emotional response to peak experiences with music. What 
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are experienced as aesthetic characteristics of music may depend on 
the values and meanings awarded to music in particular contexts, and 
the identification with those values and meanings in connection with 
the music. As many researchers have previously identified, aesthetic 
appreciation is historically and culturally situated. 


Cross-cultural translations 


Musical features, discrete emotions, and physiological responses 


Cross-cultural music studies are sparse and concentrate almost 
exclusively on emotion perception using basic emotions or evaluations 
of emotional dimensions. To our knowledge, no cross-cultural study of 
felt aesthetic musical emotions has been conducted, although evidence 
suggests that broad discrete emotion categories can be inferred across 
cultures (Balkwill et al., 2004; Balkwill & Thompson, 1999; Egermann 
et al., 2015; Fritz et al., 2009;). However, the degree of accuracy and 
the number of emotion categories varies. There is also a clear in-group 
advantage to perceiving the correct emotion in one’s own musical 
culture (Laukka et al., 2013; Laukka & Elfenbein, 2020). Limitations 
are noted in the design of studies. Nelson and Russell (2013) cite the 
‘forced-choice paradigm’ and ‘unbalanced’ methodological designs, 
while Matsumoto and van de Vijver (2010) acknowledge problems of 
conceptual ‘equivalence’ and ‘construct bias’. 

Laukka et al. (2013) showed that basic emotion terms were better 
perceived than more complex (aesthetic) terms. Acoustic cues correlated 
with the intended emotional expression of excerpts. Of 26 features, 4 
acoustic cues (‘spectral novelty’, ‘rhythmic novelty’, ‘tonal novelty’, and 
‘novelty in pitch register’) correlated with nearly all emotion terms. 
The only other cues that showed such consistency for listeners across 
cultures and emotion terms were ‘spectral flux’ and ‘attack time’, 
providing tentative evidence for the importance of musical novelty 
cross-culturally, at least with respect to the examined cultural contexts. 

Musical familiarity also plays a key role cross-culturally. The Mafa 
(Pygmy population) showed a greater dislike for tonally dissonant 
manipulations of their own music than for Western music (Fritz et 
al., 2009), highlighting familiarity as an important mediator of cues. 
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Unfamiliar music may be subject to stereotyping and associated with a 
smaller range of emotional experiences (Susino & Schubert, 2019, 2020). 

One of the few cross-cultural studies using emotion dimensions and 
physiological measures (Egermann et al., 2015) studied the affective 
response to Western music and the native music of the Congolese 
Mbenzele Pygmy population. Six low-level acoustic cues were correlated 
with subjective ratings of arousal, valence, and physiological measures 
for Western music in both populations. The study suggests that the 
greater number of acoustic cues in Western music leads to greater 
cross-cultural recognition and similar physiological responses, while 
the stronger use of symbolic or associative meaning in Mbenzele Pygmy 
music requires a stronger reliance on enculturation. 

A lack of focus on aesthetic emotional responses, combined with 
methodological limitations, leaves significant gaps in the research 
literature. Evidence converges on the conclusion that there are both 
universal and culture-specific cues (Balkwill & Thompson, 1999), many 
shared with an evolutionary history of vocal emotion communication 
(Juslin & Laukka, 2003), that allow listeners from different cultures to 
reliably perceive emotions at above chance levels (Laukka & Elfenbein, 
2020), but below the universality threshold (Haidt & Keltner, 1999, 
p- 229). However, a singular focus upon stimulus-driven components 
can lead to reductive explanations, and future research must better 
acknowledge context (Jacoby et al., 2020). 


Framing aesthetic emotions: Cross-cultural functions and 
affordances of music 


Music’s functions have been well documented in the Western context: 
for example, meaning enhancement (Hays & Minichiello, 2005), 
supporting behaviours (DeNora, 2000; Greasley & Lamont, 2011), and 
mood management (Juslin et al., 2008). Cross-culturally, anthropologist 
Alan Merriam (1964) documented 10 musical functions, including 
‘aesthetic enjoyment’. One key distinction Merriam offers is the 
differentiation between musical ‘functions’ (its broader purpose) and 
‘use’ (ina specific situation; p. 210). Clayton (2016) notes the importance 
of this distinction, as a list of ‘uses’ would lead to a countless number of 
categories (e.g., lullabies, courtship, sports, trance, etc.). Since Merriam, 
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a greater focus upon the underlying dimensions of these functions has 
emerged (Schafer et al., 2013). Differences in functions have been linked 
with cultural distinctions in musical experiences including emotional 
differences (Saarikallio et al.,2020), emotion mechanisms and motivation 
(Juslin et al., 2016), behaviours (Mehr et al., 2019; Saarikallio, 2008a,b), 
preferences (SchAfer et al., 2012; 2013), and musical form (Mehr et al., 
2019). Analogously, Stefanija (2007) argues for the relevance of musical 
functions and their conceptualisation in relation to uses and preferences, 
musicality and behaviours. 

Saarikallio and colleagues (2020) compared music-evoked 
emotions and functions between Finland and India. The emotion factor 
‘peacefulness-transcendence’, that captured several aesthetic terms, 
appeared more prominently in the Indian sample, suggesting a greater 
prevalence of aesthetic emotions in Indian listeners, and supporting 
findings in other aesthetic contexts (Sundararajan, 2010). The musical 
function ‘aesthetic enjoyment’, understood as a focus upon musical 
qualities, emerged as a single function with no subcategories. Whilst 
other music functions showed significant cultural differences, ‘aesthetic 
enjoyment’ showed similar moderate emergence and links to typical 
musical genres in both cultures. 

Links between musical preferences and musical functions were 
investigated by Schafer and colleagues (2012) in a comparison of 
German and Indian listeners. Musical functions were shown to correlate 
with preferences in both cultures. The function of ‘diversion’ was most 
closely linked with aesthetic satisfaction (p. 378), and appeared in 
both cultures as the second strongest predictor of musical preferences. 
Nevertheless, ‘diversion’ was operationalised differently in these two 
cultures. German participants placed a greater focus on dancing than 
on appraising the music’s qualities, which was most relevant for Indian 
participants. The findings of Saarikallio (2008b) note the importance of 
dancing as a diversion for Kenyan teenagers. These differences relate 
to variations in ‘uses’ whilst serving a similar function. Apart from 
preferences for music that enables ‘diversion’, aesthetic enjoyment has 
been associated with reflective experiences, grouped under the factor of 
‘self-awareness’ by Schdafer et al. (2013), including items with an inward 
focus (solace, escapism, absorption). 
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Juslin et al. (2016) compared emotional experiences of music 
across individualist and collectivist cultures. The ‘aesthetic judgment’ 
mechanism was found to be more prevalent in collectivist cultures 
although the effect size was small (d = .18). The strongest effects related 
to preferences in collectivist cultures for low arousal states (nostalgia- 
longing, spirituality-transcendence, love-tenderness) and _ socially 
orientated emotions. All functions appeared across cultures, although 
several functions showed significant differences in their prevalence. 
Individual and collectivist cultures also differed in listening motivations. 
The collectivist cultures included in the study placed greater importance 
on the motivations to ‘relax’, ‘reflect’, ‘appreciate beauty’, and ‘enhance 
health’. Despite cross-cultural differences, to ‘appreciate beauty’ and 
‘interest in music’ (important aesthetic items) appeared in the top three 
most highly rated motives for listening to music cross-culturally. This 
contrasts with findings by Mehr et al. (2019), who analysed a large 
ethnographic dataset. They found that vocal music from 60 societies 
could be collapsed into four types of behaviours (dancing, lullabies, 
healing, and love songs). Aesthetic experiences were not included in this 
analysis, at least not explicitly. Further analyses may generate insight 
how aesthetic appreciation and physiology may play a role in music to 
be experienced as ‘healing’ or expressing ‘love’. 

Whilst many musical functions appear cross-culturally relevant, 
differences relate to their prevalence and the cultural value associated 
with them. Aesthetic emotional responses are set within a complex 
and culturally bound process of meaning-making. Ultimately, a cross- 
cultural approach allows a better understanding of how music may 
afford meaningful experiences that have a functional significance, 
whether by affording a heightened intense emotional experience or a 
more reflective and contemplative one. 
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Conclusion 


The notion that musical emotions result from the interaction between 
music, person, and context is not new. Yet it is important to revisit 
this understanding with respect to aesthetic emotions as illustrated in 
Figure 4.1: what is experienced as an aesthetic affordance and an aesthetic 
property of music is dependent on the interaction between music, 
listeners/users, and context. Moreover, we argue that, for the cross- 
genre, cross-cultural, and historical understanding of aesthetic emotions 
in response to music, it is important to consider what the meaningful 
encounters with music are for listeners. To find hedonic and eudaemonic 
pleasure in music is for that music to afford meaningful engagement, 
which relates to body, mind, and social and material context. This 
position brings musical functions and uses into the realm of aesthetic 
emotions, seemingly blurring the distinction with utilitarian emotions. 
However, the differences between aesthetic and utilitarian emotions lie 
in safety and relative control, as well as the close association with music- 
aesthetic properties. It is necessary to consider musical functions and 
affordances in order to go beyond the expectation that aesthetic emotions 
are confined to a sense of beauty, transcendence, or ‘high art’. 


Social context, 
individual and group 


characteristics Ae sthetic Functions 
emotion 
Musical 
hy. teristi 
s aes ae ae and Affordances 
uses in relation to 
individual and group 
Listening 
Moment to moment experience 
developments 


Fig. 4.1 Aesthetic emotions arise from the interaction between individuals, 
groups and musical characteristics in particular social contexts. The moment- 
to-moment developments and affordances of music are particularly relevant for 
aesthetic listening experiences 
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Of note here are the bodily, cognitive, and physiological expressions 
afforded by music in specific listening contexts, such as chills, tears, 
tension-release, predictability and unexpectedness, movement and 
dancing. The temporal aspect of music in the unfolding experience of 
emotions remains an important area for further investigation, whether 
this concerns the neurophysiological affordances of longer periods of 
entrainment with music, the effects of contrast and variation, or the 
effect of the sharing of experiences and facilitating relational behaviours 
such as synchronised movement. 

Overall, we have shown why systematically investigating aesthetic 
emotions in a range of contexts (including cultures) must be a priority 
for future research. We claim that novel research methods with less 
emphasis on passive listening should be developed and be sufficiently 
sensitive to different contexts. Furthermore, cross-cultural research 
should start with the values and functions afforded to music combined 
with behavioural, bodily, and physiological engagement. These two 
perspectives may then offer a framework to understand how music and 
its properties fit together. We point towards functions as a culturally 
bound, ‘goal-orientated’ understanding of musical aesthetic emotions. 
Thus, we move away from the historically disinterested narrative, a notion 
that Huron (2016) identifies as difficult to ‘reconcile with biology’ 
(p. 242), and instead acknowledge aesthetic experience as a situated 
cognitive process. This is in line with recent theoretical constructs of 
aesthetic (Menninghaus et al., 2019) and musical (Lennie & Eerola, 
2022) emotions that note the importance of goals, situation, and context. 
Finally, as to the meaningfulness of the term aesthetic emotions in 
music, what we have offered here is a perspective that notes the move 
of aesthetics from a philosophical construction to an empirical one. This 
change has led to a broader construction of the concept of aesthetics 
and aesthetic emotions. Aesthetic emotions may be distinguished from 
everyday emotions by functional context, close interaction with musical 
properties, and the functions and engagements they afford that listeners 
value and experience as meaningful. 
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PART II 


MUSIC LISTENING IN CONTEXT 


5. Sound Experience and Imagination at Early 
School Age: An Opportunity for Unleashing 
Children’s Creative Potential 


Mirsada Zeco, Marina Videnovié, and 
Lejla Silajdzi¢ 


Introduction 


This study describes a novel approach to facilitating children’s musical 
development, creativity, and imagination with the use of vibrational 
percussive instruments in early music education. These musical 
instruments have been used in therapeutic techniques called sound bath 
or sound healing (Goldsby et al., 2022; Stanhope & Weinstein, 2020) and 
as tools for relaxation, meditation, and stress reduction (e.g., Benton, 
2008; Crowe & Scovel, 1996; Lee-Harris et al., 2018; Trivedi & Saboo, 
2019). We trialled the introduction of these instruments in early musical 
education to support children’s imagination as a crucial element of 
creativity (Duffy, 2006; National Advisory Committee on Creative 
and Cultural Education, 1999). The Vernon Howard continuum of 
imagination (Howard, 1992) was used as an instrument for validating 
our assumptions and analysing sound experiences triggered by listening 
and playing these instruments. The pedagogical aims of this approach 
are to arouse interest in music-related experiences and promote a long- 
term appreciation of sounds and music. 

Music has already been proven as beneficial for various aspects of 
children’s development, starting from prenatal musical development 
(Welch, 2014). Early experiences of sound are related to the construction 
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of subjective meanings in the pattern of sound and silence (Welch, 
2006). However, loud noises, stress, and the cacophony present in 
contemporary society may narrow the space for developing this ability 
(Nadilo, 2013). Children need a supportive environment for their native 
musical abilities to flourish (Welch, 2014) as well as other cognitive, 
emotional, and social capacities for music development (Stepanovié & 
Videnovié, 2012). Research has shown that, alongside the stimulation 
of the family environment, early music education can facilitate musical 
development (Schellenberg, 2015). Moreover, there are non-musical 
benefits that can be derived from early music education through later 
development, including improvements to cognitive (Schellenberg, 2004) 
and socio-emotional skills (Stepanovi¢ et al., 2019; Stepanovié Ili¢ et al., 
in press; see Chapter 6 in this volume) as well as to linguistic (Degé & 
Schwarzer, 2011; Gromko, 2005) and visuospatial abilities (Rauscher & 
Zupan, 2000). 

While there have been some attempts to introduce the sound of 
vibrational instruments into education, the focus has been on vulnerable 
children. Peter Hess (2008) in his pedagogical work aimed to give young 
people with behaviour disorders equal opportunities for education and 
an individualised approach to support their development. During his 
journey to Nepal, Hess was inspired to conceptualise the use of sound as 
a medium for relaxation and a mechanism to release different blockages 
in the body, in therapeutic as well as educational settings. 

Designing successful early music education for all children (not only 
for gifted ones) that would broaden their experiences in creative activities 
related to music and contribute to their early musical development 
is a challenging task. A sharp focus on the formal curriculum has 
led to limitations in creative engagement with music, which could be 
overcome by an informal music education that enhances new ideas and 
extends experiences (Georgii-Hemming & Westvall, 2010). Some think 
that returning to sound and the production of sound as the beginning of 
music experiences could be an appropriate starting point (e.g., Schiavio 
et al., 2017). 

In this applied interdisciplinary study, we traced the sound 
experiences of a group of six-year-olds during specifically created 
musical activities. We expected the selected vibrational instruments to be 
a means whereby children’s imaginative processes could be enhanced. 
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We assimilated musical activities into the daily school schedule and 
researched how much and in what way holistic sound can stimulate a 
creative and positive social and musical environment. 


Musical vibrational instruments and early education 


We have argued that every child should benefit from early musical 
education, regardless of their talent, background, musical knowledge, 
or interest. It is well documented that children intuitively discover 
different qualities of sound, timbres, melodic and rhythmic patterns 
before starting their formal musical education (Blacking, 1974; Tafuri, 
1995), and that these sound-oriented musical actions appear in infancy 
(Schiavio et al., 2017). Children are generally able to describe sounds 
verbally, and to anticipate and describe changes in music and differences 
between musical genres by the end of the preschool period (Burke, 2018; 
Stepanovi¢é & Videnovié, 2012;). However, a child needs support to 
develop these skills, as well as the ability to listen attentively. Teaching 
music in preschool by ear, or ‘aural learning’, is an important mode of 
learning at various levels of music education (Ba¢lija SuSi¢ et al., 2019; 
Zeco et al., 2023). 

Children can learn musical conventions and structures through 
environmental exposure to music (Tafuri et al., 2003). Children 
spontaneously differentiate sound qualities during free imaginative 
play, where there are no strict rules and they are not foreseeing what 
they still ‘do not know’. In this way, children sensitise themselves and 
develop listening skills as preconditions for music education. 

Vibrational musical instruments could be a powerful didactic tool 
in early childhood education for several reasons. The soft, resonant, 
and subtle sound of these instruments prompts one to listen to their 
qualities in a quiet manner. This is particularly important because 
growing up in noisy, stressful environments interferes with a child’s 
language development (White-Schwoch et al., 2015), increases the risk 
of academic failure (Kraus et al., 2014), and can reduce the quality of life 
(Klatte et al., 2017). Raising children’s awareness of sounds provides a 
basis for enjoying music (Swanwick & Tillman, 1986). It is also a way to 
increase children’s sensitivity to the sound coming from the environment 
(Zhou, 2015) and their more general phonological awareness (Degé & 
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Schwarzer, 2011). We furthermore expect that exposure to different, 
interesting sounds will trigger the process of imagination as an inevitable 
part of a child’s play. 

The beginning of formal education can be a very stressful and 
demanding period for some children in the areas of communication, 
language acquisition, and social adjustment (Crowe & Scovel, 1996; 
Videnovié et al., 2018). However, listening to vibrational instruments 
can have a relaxation effect and potentially reduce anxiety and 
stress (Goldsby et al., 2022; Stanhope & Weinstein, 2020). One of the 
advantages of these instruments is that it is relatively easy for children 
to produce a rich and harmonious sound that is novel to them, different 
from other sounds or instruments, and they can then improvise and 
produce their own music. Children can very quickly become involved 
in music-making regardless of their previous knowledge and musical 
affinity. Research data has shown that children often find playing 
vibrational instruments more attractive than any other music-related 
activity (Temmerman, 2000). Hence, playing such instruments in 
class can enhance students’ motivation to engage in musical activities 
during early music education. Moreover, when children play in a 
group, they also learn to collaborate in the process of creating meaning 
through sound. This kind of engagement contributes to their social and 
collaborative skills development, which is an important objective of 
education in general (Baucal et al., 2023). 


Imagination and improvisation to foster musical creativity 


Cognitive processes of improvisation and imagination have a role even 
in the early years in promoting the development of musical creativity, as 
was shown in a school context in Croatia (BaSi¢, 1973) and confirmed in 
later music research (Koutsoupidou & Hargreaves, 2009). Improvisation 
implies the simultaneous making and performing of music without much 
previous preparation (Campbell, 2009; Young, 2002, 2008). Playing with 
sounds by improvising or exploring could be considered something that 
any child can do and that should be supported as part of music education 
(Hickey, 2009). It is expected that six-year-olds are able to make the first 
steps towards playing musical instruments and devising rhythmical 
patterns (Burke, 2018). Research shows that creating opportunities for 
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improvising significantly affects the development of musical creative 
thinking, by promoting musical flexibility, originality, and syntax 
in children’s music-making (Koutsoupidou, 2008). Improvisation 
in a group as a medium for non-verbal dialogue can support social 
development and communication skills (MacDonald et al., 2002; Major 
& Cottle, 2010) and foster emotional expression (Duffy, 2006). 

The idea that early music education needs a different approach is 
pretty old. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze noticed that by teaching children 
to play and sing, we avoid teaching them to hear and listen (Jaques- 
Dalcroze, 1932). He designed a well-known approach to music education 
that aims to support students’ innate musicality by introducing rhythmic 
movement (often called eurhythmics), improvisation and spontaneous 
expression (Anderson, 2012; Jaques-Dalcroze, 1930). His idea was 
that music education should encourage the expression of the somatic 
experience of rhymes before introducing intellectual explanation. The 
tension in contemporary music education also lies between teaching 
children musical skills, techniques, and rules, while at the same time 
leaving space for spontaneous music-making. Playing vibrational 
instruments does not require a particular mastering of skills for it to be 
sonically rewarding. It could be a useful didactic tool for encouraging a 
child’s creative growth through spontaneous improvisation. 

Spontaneous improvisation can include various artistic areas where 
the child can express their story through sound and art, and the use of 
motor skills (BaSi¢, 1985), including body movements (Burnard, 1999). 
When children are given the opportunity to choose an instrument for 
improvisation, they will often select percussion instruments that allow 
unrestricted body-use, with no need for precise instrumental technique 
during playing. 

A child’s imagination and fantasies may support spontaneous music- 
making in response to sounds, which are considered crucial spontaneous 
aspects of musical experience (Reichling, 1997). Imagination bridges 
children’s play and musical engagement. Imagination has also been the 
focus of contemporary arts education as the source of creative expression 
(e.g., Sungurtekin & Kartal, 2020; Wagner, 2014). Imagination emerges 
early in childhood development, first in pretend play and later in role play 
(Harris, 2000). A child’s fantasy life is not something trivial or useless. 
It is a valuable resource for a child’s cognitive and socio-emotional 
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development (e.g., Kushnir, 2022). Connecting music with the world of 
fantasy at an early age may increase the likelihood that a child will later 
engage in music as an extracurricular activity or hobby. Furthermore, 
engaging in music in their free time has a multitude of positive effects 
on students’ development (Videnovié et al., 2010). Research shows that 
formal music education in primary school often does not adequately 
support children’s musical creativity and imagination (Sungurtekin, 
2021). Formal educational activities are often perceived as mentally 
demanding, tedious, and boring, frequently provoking anxiety (PeSi¢ 
et al., 2013; Radi8i¢ et al., 2015). The importance of imagination was 
recognised in Lev Vygotsky’s theoretical writings a long time ago. He 
argued that education should be oriented towards developing children’s 
imaginative abilities (Vygotsky, 1967/2004). Imagination was treated 
as a basis for all creative activities. Children’s experience of music is 
in many ways different from that of adults or professional musicians 
(Gardner, 1982). 

Howard proposed a way to trace a child’s imagination in relation to 
music (Sungurtekin, 2021). He constructed a scale labelled ‘continuum 
of imagination’, which is rarely used, but in our opinion the only 
available method that considers specific qualitative differences in the 
child’s responses to sounds. The Howard continuum of imagination 
has four points: ‘Beginning with fantasy, imagining the non-existent, 
imagining what exists but is not present, having an image and imposing 
it on something, imagining X as Y and ending with perceiving things in 
general and recognising them’ (summarised by Reichling, 1997, p. 43). 
These points do not imply a particular age or stage of development but 
are considered milestones in the continuum. The further the child’s 
imagination progresses along the continuum, the greater is their 
ability to recognise and include concrete sonic characteristics in the 
imagination process. Reichling (1997) chose this scale to investigate 
the role of imagination in play and music and to develop a framework 
for music grounded in play theory. The first point is named fantasy or 
imagining the non-existent. This kind of imagination is the most similar to 
children’s play, when substitutes for the perceivable world are created 
(e.g., monsters, fairy tales, heroes). At the second point—imagining 
what exists but is not present—things that are part of the imagination exist 
in the real world, but they are not part of the child’s current situation 
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(Reichling, 1997). The third point describes ‘figurative imagination’— 
imagining X as Y—whena metaphoric relationship between present and 
imagined is created (Reichling, 1997). The final point, labelled ‘literal 
imagination’, includes perceiving things in general and recognising them. 
This type of imagination is thoroughly grounded in the sense-world. 
It includes improvisation with sound elements to construct a new 
musical performance combination. A child should be able to recognise 
and preserve sound elements like volume, intensity, harmony, and the 
colour of the sound. 


Aims 


Following on from this theoretical background, this empirical study had 
two related aims. The main aim was to create a series of workshops with 
intensive musical activities, demonstrations, and active participation, 
working with selected vibrational instruments in the first year of 
primary school. The second aim was to investigate students’ imaginative 
processes instigated by listening to and playing vibrational instruments. 
We assumed that the opportunity for spontaneous improvisation with 
these instruments would foster a sensitivity to sound qualities. 


Method 


Participants 


Four groups of students attending the first year of primary school, aged 
6 to 7, participated in the sound workshops. There were 15 children in 
each group, 34 boys and 26 girls, totalling 60 children. The workshop 
leader (WL) was the first author, a music teacher with experience and 
expertise working with young children. A technical assistant (TA) was 
involved in supporting the workshops. The research was carried out ina 
primary school in the Canton of Sarajevo in the academic year 2016/17, 
with extensive support and collaboration from the headmaster, school 
counsellors, teachers, and parents. Parents were informed about the 
content of the workshops and gave informed consent for their children’s 
participation in workshops and research. 
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Materials 


Three types of vibrational instruments were used in all the workshops: 
gongs, Himalayan Singing Bowls, and Koshi Chimes. All instruments 
were of East Asian origin. In the workshops, we used the Planetary gong 
Venus, similar to the Symphonic gong (Cousto, 2015). The gong is about 
66 cm high, and it produces a rich, warm bass tone, with a frequency of 
221.23 Hz. Children played it while they were on their knees, with the 
gong placed in front of them (on the right in Figure 5.1). 


Fig. 5.1 Photograph of the workshop setting. The faces of the participants are 
blurred to preserve their privacy. Photo from Mirsada Zeéo’s private collection 


Himalayan Singing Bowls, or small gongs, also have a long-standing 
tradition (Perry, 2016). Three different bowls were used (Figure 5.1, in 
the middle) that are often part of sound therapies (Hess, 2008). The small 
bowl weighs about 600 grams and has a high sound (200-1,200 Hz). The 
medium bowl weighs about 900 grams and has a wide sound spectrum 
(100-1,000 Hz). The large sonic bowl weighs 1,500 grams and produces 
a deep sound (100-2,800 Hz). Therefore, each bowl emanates numerous 
sounds and aliquots depending on the place where it is touched. A 
special wooden or leather-coated stick (puja) was used to produce 
the sound waves by rubbing the instrument. Chimes are also used in 
classical music as percussion instruments (Pesek & Bratina, 2016). The 
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Koshi Chimes that were used have a specific sound and contain eight 
tones in a resonant bamboo tube (held by the children at the left of 
Figure 5.1). 


Procedure 


A series of twelve workshop sessions with different content was realised 
over a period of four months. The workshops were held once a week, 
lasting forty minutes each. Workshops were scheduled during Music 
Culture lessons, which is an obligatory subject in general primary 
school and hence all the children in the class were present. The schedule 
was adapted according to the children’s school timetable and other 
curricular activities. The developmental characteristics of the age 
group, such as attention span and the ability to concentrate, including 
individual differences in abilities and knowledge, were considered 
when planning the workshop session activities. A technical assistant 
recorded videos and wrote down children’s verbal responses and 
observations of children’s behaviour in the pre-prepared protocols. 
After each workshop, the workshop leader and assistant collated their 
observations about the children’s behaviours. 

Guided fantasy was used to enhance the imaginative process in 
these workshops. A regular part of some workshops was a fantasy trip 
with vibrational instruments as the background sound, providing a 
relaxed and non-threatening environment as a solid ground for creative 
processes (Anderson, 1980). Children lay on the floor with their eyes 
closed during guided fantasy, listening to sounds and building up the 
fantasy stories related to them. In this way the atmosphere, pleasure, 
state of mind, and mood was created. The leader/researcher delivered 
spontaneous sound improvisations along with a story. The stories that 
were intended to inspire fantasy were about natural elements, such 
as the symbols associated with the vibrational instruments. Children 
were guided to travel ‘through the sky’ and listen to the story about a 
‘water drop’, or else an ‘imaginary doll’ took them on a trip to the land 
of dreams and play. A brief description of the workshops’ content is 
presented in Table 5.1. 
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Table 5.1 Content of the workshops 


Workshop Activities and tasks 
number 
wi Listening to the sound of Himalayan Singing Bowls 


A guided fantasy story about travelling through the sky 


Discussion on auditory experience and drawing the images 


W2 Touching the Himalayan Singing Bowls and sensing the vibration 
Discussion on kinaesthetic and auditory experience 

W3 Active listening to the sound of the Gong 
Drawing impressions using leaves and fingerprints on the paper 

W4 Listening to the sound of the Koshi Chimes 
A guided fantasy story about the drop of water and the fire’s flicker 

W5 Connecting breathing with the sound of the Himalayan Singing Bowls 
Voice improvisation by children and enhancing awareness of breathing 
rhythm 

W6 Breathing techniques and voice improvisation 


Children playing on Himalayan Singing Bowls 


W7 Listening to the story ‘Birds on a String’ along with a gong sound and 
dramatisation 


Expressing creative ideas by drawing and touching instruments 
W8 Guided fantasy with the doll along with WL’s improvisation 


Drawing impressions with ‘magic powder’ (using solt and chock) 


Children imitating sounds of instruments 


wo Guided fantasy with the doll’s travel along with WL’s improvisation 


Children improvising on instruments 
W10 Guided fantasy about Native Americans and strange beings from the 
wood along with WL's improvisation 


Children playing instruments and dancing 


wil Improvisation with the voice by children along with the sounds of 
instruments 

W112 Making forms out of plasticine while listening to the improvisation of 
WL 


Children improvising on instruments 


Children at this age cannot accurately express their sound experience 
solely through words (Lefevre, 2004). With that in mind, children were 
encouraged to reflect on their sound experience (Workshops 1-5) using 
different symbolic systems (drawing, movement, or dance). Children 
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were encouraged in the early sessions to fantasise about the sounds, but 
they did not play the instruments or improvise. For example, having been 
assigned into groups, children were asked to draw their impressions 
after different musical activities. Also, they were encouraged to verbally 
describe the colour of the instruments or to use movement to express 
their imagination. This method is in line with recent empirical research 
showing that sensory systems (e.g., touch, smell, the auditory system) 
interact, producing multimodal or cross-modal experiences (Eitan & 
Granot, 2006). 

In the next set of workshops, children had the opportunity to 
produce or act out sounds, followed by playing the instruments, 
in addition to listening and guided fantasy. Namely, children were 
encouraged to imitate the instruments’ sounds with their voices or 
movements like in the first set, and then they played instruments and 
improvised with them (Workshops 6-12). The gong’s position was 
lowered to the children’s height so they could play more easily, and it 
was suggested that they ‘do not play too hard because the hidden heart 
is in the instrument’s middle’. 

The additional thirteenth workshop took place without instruments, 
and the aim of the session was evaluation; specifically, we were 
interested to hear children’s impressions about the whole process. 
The workshop leader told the children the instruments had returned 
to their homeland. Children were invited to share their experiences 
about the activities or the instrument they enjoyed the most or to tell 
the story about the homeland of the instruments. A brief questionnaire 
(four multiple-choice questions and the opportunity to add additional 
insights) was created to assess parents’ perspectives on the workshops 
(e.g., did the children talk about the workshops, participate in them, 
describe instruments, or imitate instruments at home). Also, two 
teachers described their impressions of the workshops and their impact 
on the children’s behaviour. 
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Data analysis 


Qualitative analysis was conducted using the transcriptions of children’s 
verbal reactions from the video recordings. Children’s responses during 
the discussion phase of the workshops, their guided fantasy stories, and 
spontaneous comments produced during activities (Table 5.1) were 
included as material for analysis. We used Thematic Analyses (Braun 
& Clarke, 2006) and combined deductive and inductive methods. Two 
authors read each child’s verbal response, analysing, in particular, their 
relationship with Howard’s four-point classification. Less than 10% of 
the answers remained unclassified. 

Statements were coded by hand on one of the four points of the 
continuum. Two authors independently coded the transcripts. The 
statements were mixed up so that the coder could not see in which 
workshops they had appeared. The differences between codes (less 
than 10%) were discussed in detail. In case of disagreement, final codes 
were created collaboratively. We paid particular attention to statements 
that appeared in the process of the workshops related to whether 
the children’s imagination was stimulated through guided fantasy 
(Workshops 1-5), and to responses after instruments were introduced 
and played in the workshop (Workshops 6-12). 


Results 


Figure 5.2 shows the percentage of responses children gave that were 
classified to be at a certain point of Howard’s continuum across the 
two workshop phases. Responses to the first five workshops were 
considered as one phase or group, namely, fantasies induced by the WL’s 
storytelling and playing the instruments. Workshops where the practice 
of playing and improvisation was introduced (6-12), constituted the 
second group of responses. We analysed 131 responses in total: 69 
were produced during the first five workshops, and the remaining 62 
were from the second group of workshops. The results showed that 
children’s imagination reached each point of the Howard continuum of 
imagination. 
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Point 1 Point 2 Point 3 Point 4 
Workshops 1 to 5 Workshops 6 to 12 


Note. Imagining the non-existing (Point 1), Imagining what exists but is not present 
(Point 2), Figurative imagination (Point 3), Literal imagination (Point 4). 


Fig. 5.2 Percentage of the responses at each point of the Howard continuum 
of imagination 


The biggest difference between the two phases (groups) is in terms of 
Point 1 of the continuum. At the beginning, the children’s imaginative 
processes were oriented towards the non-existing world when they 
were exposed to listening to improvisation and guided fantasy. They 
described the visions they created in their minds as: ‘Clouds [that] 
whisper a secret or a story or take you to the dragon castle’. Sometimes 
they were emotionally involved: ‘A ghost came to our classroom, and 
I was very scared.’ To attribute life to inanimate objects (like clouds) 
is a well-known characteristic of this developmental stage (e.g., 
Klingensmith, 1953; Piaget, 1926). It was expected to occur during 
guided fantasy. 

The fantasies sometimes took the form of quite a complex story. For 
example, a child created a fairy tale about the instruments’ homeland 
during the last workshop: 


Once upon a time there were three instruments, one was big and called 
a gong, and the other was small, and it was called a bowl. And then they 
walked until they saw the house and went inside. And the gong says, 
‘Is this your house or are we going round?’ The small bowl says, ‘We're 
just playing!’, And the gong says, ‘We’re not playing after all.’ Then 
something black came, they didn’t know what it was, but it was a stick 
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called ‘little black’. When they met that stick, they joined it and followed 
it. The stick took them to a dark place. When they came into the scary, big 
house, they met a great spirit and the spirit fulfilled their three wishes to 
play loud or a little quieter. When they told them what their wishes were, 
they went on a picnic. The story is over! 


The second kind of fantasy with real-life elements was the dominant one 
in the second group of workshops. Children were ‘travelling to Africa, 
Japan, Paris’, or they included their relatives, parents, or friends in their 
imagination (‘My aunt and I walked into the park’; ‘I saw a stork and 
a chicken—a very small stork’; ‘My parents were drinking tea, while I 
was playing’). 

Figurative imagination (Reihling, 1997) included metaphors to 
describe sounds. The percentage of these statements increased in the 
second group of workshops. Our results show that children construct 
verbal metaphors spontaneously when they try to express their sound 
experiences. Improvisation tasks seemed to support this process. They 
compared the sound of the therapeutic instrument with another sound 
in nature or their environment. For example, ‘The sound is like the 
heart’, or ‘It is the sound of an elephant movement’, or ‘The sound of an 
insect or laser’. 

At the final point of the Howard continuum of imagination, the 
students were able to describe sound characteristics: intensity, volume, 
rhythm, and harmony. They showed their sensitivity by comparing 
sounds; for example, ‘a better sound than the gong instrument, softer 
sound’ (Literal imagination). Students used their sound experience as a 
tool to describe something beyond music and the world of sound (‘The 
sound of Earth will be like this’). They also made a connection between 
different sensory systems. The sound was ascribed a colour, smell, and 
tactile characteristics: the sound is ‘cold’, ‘sweet’, ‘heavy’, ‘soft’. These 
statements occurred from the first to the last workshop. It is important to 
notice that the children were not selected based on their musical talent. 
This shows that children’s ability to listen and fantasise based on sounds 
is better than is often assumed. Introducing vibrational instruments into 
their education would be one way to stimulate the further development 
of their imaginative capacities. Table 5.2 presents examples of children’s 
comments from each point. 
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Table 5.2 Examples of the children’s answers 
Imagining the Imagining what Figurative Literal 
non-existing exists but is not imagination imagination 
present 
It’s a volcano! The sound is like 
ice. 

The cloud was The sound of the 
singing TU, TU, TU. .... laman Indian biggest bowl is 


I saw a white cloud 
and hung out with 
it. 


I was flying. I was 
dreaming high. 


and I light a fire... 
the fire crackles ... 


We are the 
‘Flowering Tribe’ 
and we are 
invisible in the 
forest ... we are 
very quiet, we 


The bowl has a 
heart beating in the 
wood!!! 


The sound of a bee. 


The sound is 
a stampede of 


the deepest! It has 
both a medium 
sound and a high 
sound. 


I’m light from 
music. 


listen to the wind. _ elephants. I felt a sound, a 
I went to Mount heavy sound, a 
Jupiter. deep sound. 

I went to The sound of 

Dubrovnik. surprise. 


During the workshops, we took care not to leave any children behind and 
to include them all in the designed activities. All children had an equal 
opportunity to participate according to their wishes at the time. Our 
impression was that children accepted the activities, easily developed 
their imagination, and were happy to participate. The last workshop 
was dedicated to the children’s evaluation of their experience with this 
type of work. They had the opportunity to talk about the workshops 
while drawing with watercolours. For example, a child drew a house for 
the instruments while saying: ‘Their house is somewhere in the air since 
the instruments go somewhere up there when we play the notes!’ They 
were very enthusiastic about enrolling again on the workshop. 

Besides investigating the children’s experiences, we also asked 
parents and teachers to share their impressions with us. Our results show 
that children shared with their parents their experiences relating to the 
workshops. Most parents (71%) described instruments and their sounds 
correctly. Only two parents (out of 42) did not talk with their children 
about the workshops’ activities. Almost all the parents (91% present) 
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reported that their children gladly participated in the workshops’ 
activities. Teachers also described the positive effects of the workshops. 
They reported that the children looked forward to each workshop with 
great impatience. They would return to the classroom full of impressions, 
happy and ready to talk about everything they heard, saw, and learned. 
As one teacher said: ‘After the workshops, they would return to the 
classroom relaxed, rested, and full of energy for the next wave of teaching.’ 


Discussion 


Research in music pedagogy emphasises the importance of a child’s 
spontaneous improvisation and imagination during musical education 
(Clennon, 2009; Goncy & Waehler, 2006; Hickey, 2009). Music is a 
powerful medium for invoking these processes (Ritter & Ferguson, 2017). 
However, educators experience difficulties implementing and developing 
activities that are dedicated to these goals. Traditional teaching in the form 
of ‘learning to sing children’s songs’ has not fostered enough of children’s 
inner creative competencies (Anderson, 2012; Georgii-Hemming & 
Westvall, 2010). In light of its interdisciplinary and innovative approach 
to early music education, this study intended to draw attention to 
underused possibilities relevant to facilitating children’s creativity. 

The study represents a unique attempt to enhance children’s 
spontaneity, imagination, curiosity, and openness towards new ideas 
by implementing unconventional vibrational music instruments into 
music classes. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, in his pioneer works, used 
classical musical instruments to foster improvisation with sounds 
through spontaneous movement (Jaques-Dalcroze, 1930). The sound 
colour and tone qualities of vibrational musical instruments differ from 
classical ones, producing uncommon aesthetic experiences. The results 
suggest that the deliberately planned workshops acted as catalysts for 
the children’s imaginative processes, with these fantasies gradually 
evolving in their properties, adopting forms of figurative or literal 
imagination over time. The children were sometimes able to describe 
sound characteristics and use them to guide their imagination (Howard, 
1992). Furthermore, the children expressed sensitivities to sound 
qualities, particularly in later workshops when playing the instruments 
was introduced. However, differences between the two sets of workshops 
do not imply that certain activities, like playing, will better foster sound 
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sensitivity and imagination. This study’s methodology only suggests that 
designed workshops will eventually provoke figurative imagination and 
sophisticated perception of sound quality among preschool students. 

The study results are in line with previous research indicating the 
significance of children’s improvisatory music-making, which can be 
a tool for fostering creative processes (Koutsoupidou & Hargreaves, 
2009) and cognitive development (Duffy, 2006; Pesi¢ & Videnovié, 2017). 
Furthermore, giving children the chance to use imagination and play freely 
may make them better listeners. In our research, we developed a method to 
scaffold improvisatory play with musical instruments. This was facilitated 
by emphasising imaginative ideas evoked by sounds, and modelling 
improvisatory play to support imagery provided by the workshop leader 
before inviting children to have a go. The emphasis on sounds and their 
qualities may have offered a safe environment for play and improvisation. 

The practical implication suggests that an effort should be made 
to introduce listening to simple sounds before singing or instrument 
learning in early music education. Challenging children to express 
their experiences will foster their ability to pay attention to and identify 
sound qualities. Guided fantasy and other art forms (like drawing) can 
be powerful tools for enhancing the imagination. The important point is 
that the workshop participants were not selected based on their musical 
talents or prior knowledge. Indeed, we believe that musical pedagogy 
should start from the notion that every child could be creative in music 
(Goncy & Waehler, 2006; National Advisory Committee on Creative and 
Cultural Education, 1999), rather than musical education being reserved 
for talented children only. However, organising education following this 
principle is still a challenge. We argue that this important pilot study on 
the introduction of vibration instruments into general education could 
be the way to unlock every child’s creative potential. 


Limitations of the study 


This research design could not separate the effects of workshop activities 
(including, e.g., guided fantasy) from the effects of being more familiar 
with the sound of the instruments. It is possible that a change in the type of 
imagination during the workshop might be related to children becoming 
more familiar and relaxed in the new activity, and should not be exclusively 
attributed to the workshop activities. It is important to keep in mind that 
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no control group or elimination of confounding factors were used, which 
limits the inference about the effects of the pedagogical intervention. 
Furthermore, we did not formally assess the skill development outcomes 
of the workshops. Our observations do point to the inclusivity of the 
methods and the qualitative benefits that the children reported. 


Conclusion 


As a result of our research, we can state that vibrational musical 
instruments can play an important role in music education classes, in the 
early years and possibly beyond. They can be included successfully in 
combination with guided fantasy, drawing, dancing, and improvisation 
activities. The benefits are directed towards increasing children’s sound 
sensitivity and making them better music listeners, which was facilitated 
by the fact that children did not have prior expectations of how these 
instruments sound. Moreover, it was easy for them to play the instruments 
and make rich sounds. In that way, every child had an equal opportunity 
to be a musician regardless of their abilities and previous knowledge. This 
represents a good start for further implementations made for developing 
musical skills in general education without excluding anyone. 

We are aware that this practice can sometimes be a challenge to 
incorporate into existing research paradigms and music education. 
These activities require significant resources. However, this action 
research was essential for gaining new insights into the opportunities 
to make music in childhood in a new setting. Clearly, teachers are the 
gatekeepers and can have a powerful influence on access to music: 
‘From a Vygotskian sociocultural perspective, it is clear that children’s 
development is shaped and guided by “more competent others”’ 
(Lamont, 2017, p.180). The implementation of workshops with 
unconventional sound instruments and related practice in regular 
schools can serve as an incentive for adopting this flexible model. Such 
instruments have a place in enhancing the imagination, aural skills, 
and cognitive development. The practice of ‘playing with music’ opens 
new ways of understanding music and building up ‘music in identity’ 
(Hargreaves et al., 2012). This trial opens the possibility of applying 
theory and practice from the music therapy domain to the future work 
of music educators. It presents a challenge and a contribution for further 
use and exploration. 
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6. Adolescent Musical Preferences and their 
Relationship with Schwartz’s Basic Values 


Ivana Stepanovicé Ilicé, Marina Videnovic, 
Zora Krnjai¢c, and Ksenija Krsti¢ 


Introduction 


This chapter investigates the structure of music preferences in Serbian 
adolescents with the aim of comparing the results with studies in other 
countries, mostly in Western Europe, Australia, and the USA, as well as 
with previous Serbian findings and surveys conducted in neighbouring 
Balkan countries. The other important objective of this study is to 
explore the relationship between music preferences and values, which 
is rarely investigated although it is frequently understood that musical 
taste reflects one’s ethics and worldview. As a theoretical model with 
cross-cultural aspirations, Schwartz’s taxonomy of ten basic values 
distinguished by their motivational goals was applied (Schwartz, 1994). 


Music preferences in adolescence 


Numerous studies indicate that a large proportion of adolescents’ spare 
time and many activities are dedicated to music (L6pez-Sintas et al., 
2017; Piko & Vazsonyi, 2004; Stepanovic Ili¢ et al., 2019). Listening to 
music in adolescence can be a solitary activity, but it is also frequently 
practised with friends, and it takes place in a variety of contexts 
(Franken et al., 2017; North et al., 2004). Particular music preferences are 
associated with different developmental outcomes and those related to 
mental health. Amongst other aspects, music influences social identity 
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construction, emotional regulation, and socialisation (Abrams, 2009; 
Hargreaves et al., 2015; Lonsdale, 2021; Miranda, 2013; Miranda et al., 
2015; North & Hargreaves, 1999; Saarikallio & Erkkila, 2007). Miranda 
and Gaudreau (2011) have found higher scores on well-being scales and 
better psychological adaptation in adolescents who experience stronger 
positive emotions while listening to music. Although studies (Franken 
et al., 2017; Miranda & Claes, 2009; Mulder et al., 2010) have established 
a link between listening to loud and energetic music (Heavy Metal, 
intense forms of Rap, Rock, and Dance) and an inclination towards 
externalising behaviours (aggression, delinquency, substance use), 
recent research (Olsen et al., 2022; Slade et al., 2021) has shown that 
youngsters can experience a variety of emotions when listening to music 
with violent lyrics, depending on their particular passion for it and their 
state of mind at the time. 

Adolescence is a period of stabilisation and crystallisation of 
musical preferences. Children are open to different music genres while 
adolescents have narrower, better-defined, and longer-lasting musical 
preferences (Delsing et al., 2008; Hargreaves et al., 2015; Thomas, 
2016). Mid-adolescence is commonly marked by an inclination towards 
popular music, while older adolescents develop preferences for complex 
genres (Hargreaves et al., 2015; Rei¢ Ercegovac & Dobrota, 2011; Rei¢ 
Ercegovac et al., 2017). Mulder et al. (2010) explain the cause of such a 
tendency as progressive cognitive development, which allows a change 
in preferences and an understanding of sophisticated genres (see 
Chapter 7 in this volume). 


Structure of adolescents’ music preferences 


The music preferences of young people have been extensively 
investigated in the past two decades (Miranda et al., 2015), mostly in 
relation to personality, but also to psychological arousal and social 
identity (Rentfrow & Gosling, 2003). The Short Test of Musical 
Preferences (STOMP) is a famous comprehensive questionnaire for 
analysing affinity for music, developed by Rentfrow and Gosling (2003, 
2020), which includes fourteen music genres (Blues, Jazz, Classical, Folk, 
Rock, Alternative, Heavy Metal, Country, Soundtracks, Religious, Pop, 
Rap/Hip-hop, Soul/Funk, Electronic/Dance). Rentfrow and Gosling 
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determined four factors describing wider dimensions: Reflective and 
Complex (including Classical, Jazz, Folk, Blues), Intense and Rebellious 
(Rock, Alternative, Heavy Metal), Upbeat and Conventional (Country, 
Pop, Soundtracks, Religious), and Energetic and Rhythmic (Rap, Soul, 
Electronic). That these dimensions might be universal became evident 
after they were replicated in many Western and South American countries 
(Miranda et al., 2015). Using a different methodology (ratings of given 
genre excerpts), Rentfrow et al. (2011) later established a five-factor 
MUSIC model: Mellow, representing smooth and relaxing music; Urban, 
described as rhythmic and percussion music; Sophisticated, composed 
of music styles perceived as complex, intelligent, and inspiring; Intense, 
including loud, fierce, and energetic music; and Campestral, defined as 
country and singer-songwriter music. 

Reviewing the studies about music preferences of adolescents, 
Miranda et al. (2015) state that a four- or five-factor structure is common. 
The four-factor solution (Rock, Elite, Urban, Pop/Dance), similar to 
Rentfrow and Gosling’s, is found in Dutch (Delsing et al., 2008) and 
South African (Rock, African, Academic, Party) adolescents (Getz 
et al., 2012). In Canada, Miranda and Claes (2009) identified Metal, 
Soul, Electronic, Pop, and Classical dimensions. The five-factor model 
(Urban, Rock, Pop, Dance, Highbrow) is also found across ten European 
countries (Miranda et al., 2015). Although these music preferences are 
comparable, researchers detected specific cultural/ethnic tastes (Delsing 
etal., 2008; Miranda et al., 2015). In the case of Balkan countries, a specific 
cultural influence could be recognised in one of the identified factors 
that represents a mixture of national pop and folk music (Gardikiotis & 
Baltzis, 2012; Petrovi¢ & Kuzmanovié¢, 2009; Rei¢ Ercegovac et al., 2017; 
Tekman, 2009). 

In Serbia, only one study (Petrovi¢é & Kuzmanovié, 2009) has 
examined adolescents’ music preferences among 13 genres (using a yes/ 
no scale) and discovered four factors. The first factor, labelled as Folk 
after the highest loading of this genre, has negative loadings on Rock, 
Heavy Metal, and Punk in particular, suggesting dislike of these genres. 
The second factor comprises Hip-hop, R&B, Techno, and Pop, and is 
called Club music by the authors, who claim that it is usually played 
at nightclubs. The Sophisticated factor includes Jazz, Blues, Classic, 
Alternative, and Reggae. The Conventional factor is predominantly 
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defined by Pop, less by Rock, and even less by Folk. These results are 
akin to the findings from Western societies, but they also show some 
characteristics that are inherent in Balkan countries, indicating the need 
to conduct studies that compare different cultures. 


Music preferences and values 


Values are relatively persistent broad goals, reflecting one’s worldview and 
influencing a person’s behaviour, attitudes, and interests (Rokeach, 1985; 
Schwartz, 1994). Researchers emphasise that adolescents’ musical tastes 
express their personality and values (Franken et al., 2017; Hargreaves 
et al., 2015). Musical preferences are thought to reflect an adolescent's 
inner nature, which is important for social bonding and consequently 
for identity development (Boer et al., 2011; North & Hargreaves, 1999). 
Thus, it is usually assumed that the value system determines the musical 
choices and taste of young people (Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 2012; Petrovié & 
Kuzmanovi¢, 2009). It is likely, however, that music preferences influence 
the value system itself in adolescence. Musicians are often adolescents’ 
role models (Miranda, 2013; Stepanovi¢, Pavlovi¢ Babi¢, & Krnjaic¢, 2009; 
Stepanovié Ili¢ et al., 2017), so one can expect that they might easily adopt 
the lifestyles and values associated with their favourite genres and authors. 

With the previous discussion in mind, it is surprising that 
investigations into the relationship between adolescents’ music 
preferences and values are sparse. Although Petrovi¢ and Kuzmanovié 
(2009) identified four music factors and examined 36 personal and social 
goals, they did not group value orientations to relate them to the music 
factors. Instead, they only tested the difference between adolescents 
who listened to a particular genre and those who did not regarding 
each social/personal aspiration, and they found a weak relationship 
between value orientations and music preferences. Greek (Gardikiotis 
& Baltzis, 2012) and Turkish studies (Tekman et al., 2012) only connect 
music preferences to Schwartz’s (1992) values, namely with four 
higher-level factors. The Greek study shows that Self-transcendence 
(with the highest loadings on Universalism and Benevolence values) is 
related to complex, rebellious, and traditional Greek folk preferences. 
Turkish findings relate this value to a preference for local Turkish music 
and a sophisticated musical taste, including Classical, Jazz & Blues, 
Samba, and World music. Self-enhancement (with the highest loadings 
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on Power and Achievement values) in the Greek study is associated 
positively with sentimental /sensational music (Soul, R&B, Rap, Greek 
pop and rap) and negatively with Rock and Greek folk. Similarly, the 
Turkish study connects this value with contemporary music, i.e., mainly 
with Pop and Hip-hop. Openness to change (with the highest loadings 
on Self-direction, Stimulation, and Hedonism values) is linked with 
rebellious and non-mainstream music genres in Greece, as well as with 
intense (Metal, Electronic, Rock) and sophisticated music in Turkey. 
Conservation (with the highest loadings on Security and Conformity 
values), similarly to Self-enhancement, correlates positively with 
sentimental/sensational Greek and contemporary Turkish genres, 
and negatively with complex and non-mainstream styles of music in 
Greece and intense ones in Turkey. Examining values as mediators 
between musical taste and friendship, Boer et al. (2011) found similar 
results. Rebellious music was positively associated with Openness and 
negatively with Conservation. Pop music is preferred by adolescents 
inclined to Self-enhancement and Openness, while those listening to 
complex genres appreciate Self-transcendence values. 


Aims 


The first aim of this study is to establish a structure of music preferences 
in Serbian adolescents and to compare it with findings obtained in 
Western countries. Furthermore, we deem it important to enrich this 
field by tracking cultural variations in the musical preferences of young 
people. Hence, we intend to juxtapose our results with an earlier Serbian 
investigation (Petrovi¢é & Kuzmanovic¢, 2009) as well as with research 
from other Balkan countries (Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 2012; Rei¢ Ercegovac 
& Dobrota, 2011; Tekman, 2009) which share a similar socio-cultural 
context. The second aim is dedicated to the underestimated relation 
between music preferences and values in adolescence. Adolescence 
is a developmental period in which a system of values and particular 
music preferences become a defining feature of young people (Boer et 
al., 2011; North & Hargreaves, 1999), and it is reasonable to expect these 
domains to be connected. 
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Method 


Participants 


The quota sample included 1,358 adolescents (56% female) from the 
first year (51%, aged 15) and third year (49%, aged 17) of 26 secondary 
schools (62% vocational and 38% grammar) in 10 cities in three regions 
of Serbia (north, central, and south). 


Materials 


Music preferences were assessed by a 5-point scale (1 = never, 5 = often) 
measuring the frequency of listening to 12 genres: Pop, Rock, Folk, 
Techno/Electronic, Hip-hop/Rap, Punk, Heavy Metal, House, Rhythm 
& Blues, Reggae, Jazz, and Classical. The selected genres are very similar 
to the STOMP test (Rentfrow & Gosling, 2003, 2020). 

Ten Schwartz values (Security, Conformity, Tradition, Benevolence, 
Universalism, Self-direction, Stimulation, Hedonism, Achievement, 
Power) were measured by a6-pointscale, and the scores were standardised 
according to the European Social Survey instruction (Schwartz, 2003). 


Procedure 


The data was collected via a survey on adolescents’ everyday life that 
was administered in 2018 by specially trained school psychologists. 
Informed consent was obtained from school principals and the 
respondents’ parents. The students were assured that their data would 
remain anonymous. The research was approved by the local Institutional 
Review Board. 


Data analysis 


Factor analysis, ie. principal axis factoring (Oblimin rotation) was 
used to identify adolescents’ wider music preferences. To examine the 
relationship between these music preferences and Schwartz’s values, 
canonical correlation analysis was carried out with musical preferences 
as one set of variables and Schwartz’s ten values as the other set. 
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Results 


The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin measure of sampling adequacy (.76), and 
Bartlett’s test of sphericity, x?(66) = 4016.94, p < .01, indicated that factor 
analysis was adequate for the obtained data. According to the Kaiser- 
Guttman criterion and the scree plot, the four-component solution best 
describes the data explaining 46% of the variance. 


Table 6.1 Musical preferences: Structure matrix 


Factors 

Musical preferences 

Rebellious Energetic Sophisticated Conventional 
Heavy Metal 877 360 
Punk .740 389 
Rock 681 .357 
Folk —.321 
Techno and Electronic 722 
House 661 
Hip-hop and Rap 533 
Jazz 361 865 
Rhythm & Blues 417 .746 
Reggae 340 350 506 
Classical music 390 
Pop 604 


Note. Factor loadings lower than .30 were suppressed. Structure coefficients higher than 
40 are bolded. 


The Rebellious factor, explaining 25% of the variance, shows adolescents’ 
interest in Heavy Metal, Punk, and Rock music, and to a lesser extent in 
Rhythm & Blues, Jazz, and Reggae (Table 6.1). It is also characterised 
by a negative attitude towards Folk music. Note that Folk in the Serbian 
context represents a mixture of Serbian ethnic music, Turkish and Greek 
folk music, as well as electronic rhythms, and it cannot be considered a 
complex genre according to the terms of Western countries (Rentfrow 
& Gosling, 2003). We named this factor Rebellious, after Rentfrow and 
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Gosling’s very similar Intense and Rebellious preference that includes 
Rock, Heavy Metal, and Alternative. 

The Energetic factor (9% of the variance), is related dominantly to a 
preference for Techno, House, and Hip-hop, but also to some extent to 
Reggae. This factor is analogous to Rentfrow and Gosling’s Energetic 
and Rhythmic preferences. 

The Sophisticated factor (7% of the variance) is defined with 
Jazz, Rhythm & Blues, Reggae music, and to a lesser extent to genres 
predominant in the Rebellious factor (see Table 6.1). It is comparable 
to the factor of the same name within the five-factor MUSIC model 
(Rentfrow et al., 2011). The correlation between the Sophisticated factor 
and the Rebellious factor is moderate (around .46), which justifies the 
use of Oblimin rotation. 

The Conventional factor (4% of the variance) is strongly loaded by 
Pop, while loadings on other genres are lower than .30. It is similar to the 
factor found by Serbian researchers Petrovic and Kuzmanovié (2009), 
and to the one identified by Rentfrow and Gosling (2003). 

The canonical correlation analysis was conducted to examine 
the relationship between Schwartz’s values and music preference 
components, in order to explore which values are associated with 
particular musical tastes. This analysis revealed three statistically 
significant pairs of canonical factors indicating that adolescents’ music 
preferences and their values represent related phenomena. The full 
model across all functions is statistically significant, Wilks’s A = .850, 
F(40, 4775.84) = 5.212, p < .001. For the set of four canonical functions, 
the 7? (1 - A) type effect size is .15 showing that 15% of the variance is 
shared between the two sets. Apart from the full model (Functions 1 to 
4), Functions 2 to 4, F(27, 3880.49) = 4.18, p < .001, and 3 to 4 were also 
statistically significant, F(16,2522) = 2.90, p < . 001. Function 4 did not 
meet the statistical significance criteria (p > .01). 
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Table 6.2 Canonical solution for Values and Musical preferences: 
The structure coefficients 


Values Function 1 Function 2 Function 3 
Security —.140 —.413 .209 
Conformity 058 —.646 —.163 
Tradition .103 —.565 —.101 
Benevolence .086 .249 .467 
Universalism —.792 —.024 254 
Self-direction —.391 516 —.466 
Stimulation 167 677 196 
Hedonism .608 353 062 
Achievement 229 —.068 125 
Power 394 112 —.574 
Rebellious —.745 345 —.438 
Sophisticated 222 901 —.373 
Energetic —.669 .247 —.358 
Conventional —.274 392 873 


Note. Structure coefficients higher than .40 are bolded. 


The structure coefficients are presented in Table 6.2. Correlations 
higher than .40 were considered significant for interpretation. The 
results show that adolescents who don’t prefer Rebellious and 
Energetic music have lower scores on Universalism and higher 
on Hedonism (Function 1). The Sophisticated music preference 
is positively related to Self-direction and Stimulation values, and 
negatively to Conformity, Tradition, and Security (Function 2). The 
structure coefficients for Function 3 show that the Conventional music 
preference is negatively related to Power and Self-direction values 
and positively to Benevolence. The Rebellious music preference has 
the opposite relation to these values. Thus, adolescents who do not 
appreciate these genres have lower scores on Power and Self-direction, 
but higher on Benevolence (Function 3). 

Previously reported findings are summarised in Table 6.3, 
primarily to enhance understanding of the relationship between the 
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obtained music preferences and Schwartz’s values. Thus, the right- 
hand column presents extracted factors, and the left contains signs 
reflecting the nature of their relationship with relevant values and 
the description of those values provided by Schwartz and Boehnke 
(2004, p. 239). 


Table 6.3 Results regarding the relation between musical preferences 


and values 
Musical preferences Values 
Rebellious (+) Universalism—Understanding, appreciation, tolerance, 
(+) Heavy Metal, Rock, and protection for the welfare of all people and nature 
Punk (-) Hedonism—Pleasure or sensuous gratification for 


(-) Folk oneself 
(+) Power—Social status and prestige, control or 
dominance over people and resources 
(+) Self-direction—Independent thought and action: 
choosing, creating, exploring 
(-) Benevolence—Preservation and enhancement of the 
welfare of people one is in frequent personal contact with 


Energetic (+) Universalism—Understanding, appreciation, tolerance, 

(+) Techno, House, and protection for the welfare of all people and nature 

Hip-hop (-) Hedonism—Pleasure or sensuous gratification for 
oneself 

Sophisticated (+) Stimulation—Excitement, novelty, change in life 

(+) Jazz, Rhythm & (+) Self-direction—Independent thought and action: 

Blues, Reggae choosing, creating, exploring 


(-) Security—Safety, harmony, and stability of society, of 
relationships and of self 

(-) Conformity—Restraint of actions, inclinations, and 
impulses likely to upset or harm others and violate social 
expectations/norms 

(-) Tradition—Respect, commitment, and acceptance of 
the customs and ideas that traditional culture or religion 


provide 
Conventional (-) Power—Social status and prestige, control or dominance 
(+) Pop over people and resources 


(-) Self-direction—Independent thought and action: 
choosing, creating, exploring 

(+) Benevolence—Preservation and enhancement of the 
welfare of people one is in frequent personal contact with 
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Discussion 


Our results show that the musical taste of Serbian adolescents could 
be represented by four musical preferences, very similar to the factors 
obtained in several Western and Western Balkan countries (Delsing et 
al., 2008; Getz et al., 2012; Miranda et al., 2015; Petrovié & Kuzmanovié¢, 
2009; Reié Ercegovac & Dobrota, 2011; Tekman, 2009). The similarity 
would be even more obvious if we had used the statistical analysis that 
presumes an independent relationship between extracted factors, as 
was the case in much previous research into musical preferences (Getz 
et al., 2012; Mulder et al., 2010; Rentfrow et al., 2011). Thus, the labels 
assigned to the obtained musical preferences are chosen to highlight a 
similarity with the results of the related studies. 

As mentioned before, the Rebellious factor is very similar to the 
Intense and Rebellious preference present in Western countries within 
the four-factor model (Rentfrow & Gosling, 2003). Our Rebellious factor 
includes Heavy Metal, Rock, and Punk music and, to a lesser extent, 
an appreciation of Rhythm & Blues, Jazz, and Reggae. A rejection of 
Folk music is characteristic of this musical taste. The opposition between 
Folk and other genres, however, is specific to the Serbian socio-political 
context. Petrovi¢é and Kuzmanovi¢ (2009) found the same pattern but 
with opposite loadings: positive on Folk and negative on the other three 
genres. Namely, the tendency to despise folk music in Serbian youth 
inclined towards rebellious genres could be explained by common 
criticisms of folk as kitsch and being related to criminals and to the war 
ideology of the 1990s (Archer, 2012; Gordy, 2001). 

The Energetic factor, incorporating Techno, House, and Hip-hop, 
unites powerful dance rhythms like the Energetic and Rhythmic 
dimension in Rentfrow and Gosling’s four-factor model (2003) and 
the Urban orientation in the five-factor MUSIC model (Rentfrow et al., 
2011). Like the Rebellious factor, this very dynamic preference seems to 
be universal across different cultural contexts. 

The Sophisticated factor, comprising Jazz, Rhythm & Blues, and 
Reggae, is analogous to the Reflective and Complex factor within the 
four-factor model detected in Western countries (Rentfrow & Gosling, 
2003) and the Sophisticated factor in the five-factor MUSIC model 
(Rentfrow et al., 2011). Namely, Jazz and Classical music, which almost 
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reached significant loading of 0.4 (See Table 6.1) are similar to the 
Reflective and Complex factor in Rentfrow & Gosling’s four-factor model, 
while Rhythm & Blues are more like the Mellow factor in the five-factor 
MUSIC model. Petrovi¢é and Kuzmanovié (2009) found a comparable 
Serious factor consisting of Jazz, Blues, Classical, Alternative, and 
Reggae. These results show that older adolescents from various cultures 
develop a taste for complex genres and become similar to adults in their 
preferences. It is possible that such orientation is not influenced only 
by cognitive development, as Mulder et al. (2010) suggested, but also 
by schooling, when we consider that classical music is introduced early 
within the school context. Our results show that a Sophisticated musical 
preference correlates with the Rebellious factor. 

The Conventional factor, with the highest loading on Pop, is similar 
to the contemporary music preference found in Turkey (Tekman et 
al., 2012) and it is the factor in earlier Serbian research (Petrovi¢é & 
Kuzmanovi¢, 2009) that is mostly dominated by Pop and much less by 
Rock and Folk. It could also be related to Rentfrow and Gosling’s (2003) 
Upbeat and Conventional preference within the four-factor model 
revealed in Western countries, where Pop and Country sit together, 
alongside Soundtracks and Religious music. 

Our second aim was to examine potential links between adolescents’ 
music preferences and their values. Canonical correlation analysis 
highlights the association of these domains, as was the case in research 
by Gardikiotis and Baltzis (2012) and Tekman et al. (2012), and in a 
Serbian study about the relation between adolescents’ leisure patterns, 
found to be defined predominantly by their music preferences, with 
social and individual goals (Stepanovic, Videnovié, & Plut., 2009; 
Stepanovié Ili¢ et al., 2017). 

We established that the Rebellious factor (Heavy Metal, Rock, Punk, 
and avoidance of Folk) is positively associated with Universalism, i.e., 
with one’s wish to contribute to the welfare of all people and nature, 
which resonates with previous findings of a relationship between 
adolescents’ leisure patterns and values (Pavlovi¢ & Stepanovié Ili¢, 
2022). This is also in line with Gardikiotis and Baltzis’s (2012) finding 
of an association between the rebellious music preference and a Self- 
transcendent higher-order value that includes Universalism and 
Benevolence. However, our results show a negative relation with 
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Benevolence, instead of a positive one. Furthermore, it is demonstrated 
that the Rebellious factor is associated with Power, which is not 
confirmed in other studies. This value, together with a negative relation 
with Benevolence, reflects a tendency to dominate over others and a 
negative attitude towards social surroundings. Carpentier et al. (2003) 
report that musical styles featuring defiant messages (often present 
in Heavy Metal and Hard Rock) can be connected with dominance 
and antisocial feelings. Perhaps this could enrich our understanding 
of the relationship between the Rebellious musical preference and 
the aforementioned values, but it also explain our finding that such 
a musical taste does not go along with a hedonistic lifestyle. Still, the 
opposition between an inclination towards Universalism on the one 
hand and towards Benevolence on the other remains unclear and needs 
to be confirmed by future studies. Investigations in this field (Boer et al., 
2011; Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 2012; Tekman et al., 2012) have discovered 
that an appreciation of rebellious musical genres is positively related 
to the Openness value dimension, which could be associated with our 
finding that the same preference is correlated with Self-direction, which 
together with Stimulation is most significant for defining the Openness 
factor (Schwartz & Boehnke, 2004). 

The results of our study show that adolescents who appreciate 
Energetic music genres have higher scores on Universalism and lower 
on Hedonism. This means that young people listening to Techno and 
Electronic music, and to House as well as Hip-hop and Rap, are orientated 
towards the welfare of all people and the protection of nature, and that 
they do not seek pleasure and sensual gratification. Unfortunately, other 
studies (Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 2012; Tekman et al., 2012) examining 
the relationship between values and musical preferences have not 
established such a musical taste in their respondents, which makes a 
comparison with our findings impossible. 

The Sophisticated factor is positively associated with Stimulation 
and Self-direction, referred to above as constituting the Openness to 
change value dimension. At the same time, it is negatively correlated 
with Security, Conformity, and Tradition belonging to the Conservation 
value dimension (Schwartz & Boehnke, 2004). This suggests that 
adolescents whose listening styles are commonly perceived as complex 
and intellectually demanding (Schafer & Sedlmeier, 2009) focus 
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on excitement and challenges, and do not appreciate tradition, the 
status quo, or being under somebody else’s influence. Tekman et al. 
(2012) also discovered that Openness was a positive predictor of the 
Sophisticated musical preference. The relationship between Openness 
to new experiences and an interest in sophisticated musical genres is 
well established in research on personality and musical preferences 
(Manolika & Baltzis, 2021; Rentfrow & Gosling, 2003). However, we did 
not find a correlation between a preference for sophisticated and complex 
music and the Self-transcendence higher-order value (Universalism and 
Benevolence) revealed by the Greek and Turkish research (Gardikiotis 
& Baltzis, 2012; Tekman et al., 2012). 

The Conventional factor, defined by Pop music, negatively correlates 
with Self-direction and Power. Hence, youngsters favouring Pop music 
are not prone to independence and social status and do not want to have 
control over others. Notions such as independence, status, and power 
are usually associated with the adult world, so it seems that adolescents 
with Conventional music tastes reject such values and do not want 
to grow up. Seemingly our results contradict the findings of other 
researchers (Boer et al., 2011; Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 2012; Tekman et al., 
2012), who determined a positive relation between similar musical tastes 
and Openness (incorporating Self-direction) and Self-enhancement 
(including Power). 

Summarising the previously discussed results regarding the 
relationship between music preferences and values, it can be stated that 
some of our findings are in accordance with the few studies that have 
empirically investigated this topic (Boer et al., 2011; Gardikiotis & Baltzis, 
2012; Tekman et al., 2012). However, many differences are also noticeable. 
These may be attributable to specific statistical techniques and to the fact 
that the genres contributing to musical factors in these studies were not 
exactly the same. Moreover, our respondents were slightly younger than 
participants in the other two studies from the Balkans region. Keeping in 
mind that adolescence is characterised by intensive development (Krstié, 
2016) ), this can be reflected in both musical taste and one’s value system 
(Hargreaves et al., 2015; Petrovi¢ & Kuzmanovi¢, 2009; Reié Ercegovac 
et al., 2017), but also in the relationship between them. The impact of 
cultural specificities on adolescents’ everyday life should also not be 
discarded (Baucal & Krsti¢é, 2020; Videnovié et al., 2010). 
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Conclusion 


This study has identified four factors, Rebellious, Energetic, 
Sophisticated, and Conventional, that describe music preferences 
in Serbian adolescents analogous to the music preferences found 
across Western countries. It has also discovered antagonisms between 
the inclination towards music often labelled as rebellious and an 
appreciation of the folk genre, specific to the Serbian socio-historical 
context, determined in earlier national research, with the majority 
of findings replicated in our investigation. Besides, resemblances 
regarding music preferences of this kind are also detected in other 
Balkan countries sharing a similar cultural heritage. 

Our results have revealed that each identified music preference in 
adolescents is related to a certain set of values from Schwartz’s taxonomy. 
The significance of these findings is corroborated as they confirm the 
relevance of a system of values for the development of adolescents’ 
musical taste that has previously been highlighted by scholars (Boer et 
al., 2011; Franken et al., 2017; Hargreaves et al., 2015). However, as we 
stated before, this might also imply that specific music choices have a 
possible influence on one’s system of values, whose formation occurs in 
adolescence, bearing in mind that musicians are amongst the favourite 
role models of adolescents, with whom they can have very close 
parasocial relationships (Gleason et al., 2017, Stepanovi¢é Ili¢ et al., 2017, 
2023). Our study rediscovered previously established relationships 
between particular musical tastes and values, although differences 
have also arisen, especially regarding the rebellious preference and 
its relation to apparently antagonistic values. This suggests that 
further examinations of the adolescent population are needed with 
an international perspective. Furthermore, such investigations should 
consider values and take into account the specific role of music as a 
protective factor (Krnjai¢ et al., 2023; Stepanovié Ili¢ et al., in press), as 
well as the utilisation of music in relation to emotions, as advocated by 
contemporary literature in this field (Manolika & Baltzis, 2021). This 
aspect is particularly significant in adolescence, which is commonly 
considered a sensitive period with intensive emotional growth (Krsti¢, 
2016; Videnovié et al., 2010; Videnovié et al., 2018). 
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7. How Professional Musicians Can Better 
Connect to Audiences for Live Classical 
Music: Assessing Theory And Practice in the 
Light of the COVID-19 Crisis 


John Sloboda 


Introduction 


Attendance at live classical music events in many countries has been 
steadily declining for decades, both in absolute terms and relative to 
other arts. For instance, the USA National Endowment for the Arts has 
periodically surveyed public participation in the arts. Attendance at 
classical music concerts has steadily declined over the period 1982-2017, 
whereas other participation, such as gallery attendance or attendance 
at pop concerts has not declined. Specifically, in 1982, 13% of the US 
population had attended at least one classical concert in the year. By 
2017 this percentage had fallen to 8%. 

One of the most striking contributors to this decline is the changing 
age profile of audiences. The average classical music audience is getting 
older, as is shown clearly in the 2017 data from the USA (National 
Endowment for the Arts, 2018) and also the UK. Data from the UK 
Office for National Statistics (Sigurjonsson, 2005) showed that while 
16% of the 55-64 age group had attended a classical concert, the figure 
for under 35s was around 5%. This compares with 90% attendance from 
that same cohort for films and pop concerts. 

Since live performance is at the heart of classical performance training 
and practice, this decline presents challenges for the profession, and an 
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urgent need for greater understanding of its causes and how it might be 
reversed. One potential line of explanation is that classical concerts have 
been failing to give contemporary audiences, particularly the under-50s, 
what they seek. In support of this, Dobson (2010) analysed the responses 
of culturally aware young adults attending their first classical concerts 
and found that they valued inclusion and participation highly, and 
sought the sense that their attendance mattered to the performers, who 
wanted to co-create with them a unique encounter, not just exposure to 
works they could have heard at home. 

In response to such findings, Sloboda and Ford (2019) have articulated 
four key dimensions on which live events may vary and which may 
help to explain why classical music concerts have experienced such 
difficulties. 

The first dimension is established work versus new work, and in what 
proportion. Established work means work that belongs to a repertoire 
of tried-and-tested value, often by authors or composers no longer 
alive. In general, the programmes of major classical venues concentrate 
on established work, particularly of dead composers. In contrast, 
programmes of major theatres have a very high proportion of new 
work alongside the established. Even art galleries that build their 
reputation on established work and the work of dead artists, tend to 
have major exhibitions of relatively recent work by living artists, or 
work not exhibited before. For instance, 25% of the special exhibitions 
at London’s National Gallery in 2018 were of living artists, although 
its main collection focuses on works from the thirteenth to the early 
twentieth centuries. And at pop concerts it is virtually unknown for 
the work of dead artists to be performed. As was the case for classical 
concerts before the mid-19th century, audiences for popular music are 
primarily interested in the work of living artists with whom they can 
have a direct encounter, and from whom they can eagerly anticipate the 
production of further new songs in the future. In general, in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, once a composer was dead, his music held little 
further interest for audiences (Weber, 1984). 

The second dimension is predictable versus unpredictable. This is 
determined by such factors as the nature and order of the programme, 
whether known in advance or not, and the level of improvisatory 
or ad-libbing moments to be found. Very often there is no advance 
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programme at a pop, folk, or jazz concert. In theatres, productions 
typically vary sets, lighting, and costume. Classical concerts, by contrast, 
are often highly predictable. The programme specifies exactly what will 
be played, in what order, and the degrees of freedom for the performers 
are quite limited. What they play, how they are arranged on the stage, 
how they behave, what they wear, is very similar from event to event. Ad 
libs are minimal and often squeezed to the margins, as in encores, which 
in some ways could be seen as acknowledgements from the performers 
that the main event has failed to meet some important audience need. 
The more predictable, the less easy it is to generate the sense of an 
event—something special. Dobson’s (2010) research on younger 
audiences for classical music provides the example of the ‘Night Shift’ 
series of classical concerts by the London-based Orchestra of the Age 
of Enlightenment. She documents how staging concerts at nightclubs, 
with no advance written programme, with the audience and players 
standing and moving around the space and impromptu conversations 
taking place between the players, all create a sense of occasion through 
their unpredictability and disruption of conventions. 

The third dimension is impersonal versus personal. This relates to the 
level of personal engagement in the projection of performers. There 
are considerable differences across performances regarding how far 
performers stay in strict performer roles, or step outside the role and 
project themselves as people. One kind of projection is talking directly 
to the audience, either from the stage, or more informally, before or after 
the performance. This is not a traditional part of the classical performers’ 
persona, but is increasingly being adopted by both soloists and ensembles 
(for instance, the Orchestra of the Age of Enlightenment; see Sawer, 2018). 
Another kind of projection relates to the degree of self-conscious acting: 
for example, the projection of emotional and other qualities through such 
things as body movement, facial expressions, or vocalisations. In classical 
music this is often restrained or idiosyncratic. Either performers try to 
be neutral and invisible, or, as in the case of some well-known soloists, 
they engage in exaggerated gestures, which are often highly similar 
across different performances—a kind of gestural personal signature. 
The piano commentator Frances Wilson (2015) observes that ‘the 
spectrum of gesture in piano playing is very broad, from almost complete 
concentrated stillness at the piano (Marc-André Hamelin, Stephen 
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Hough) to exaggerated flamboyance bordering on the ridiculous’. In 
theatre these things are generally highly consciously managed as part of 
the stagecraft, an awareness that has prompted pedagogical innovations 
where musicians work alongside actors to learn this skill (e.g., Rea, 2015). 

The fourth dimension is passive versus active. This concerns the level 
of audience behaviour and communication. Live arts vary considerably 
in what is permitted or expected of the audience in terms of active 
engagement. In some events active behaviour is allowed or encouraged. 
In some forms, such as pop, opera, or jazz, it is perfectly acceptable to 
clap or cheer at points where an audience member feels someone has 
done something particularly excellent or moving. In classical concerts it 
is generally expected that audience members wait until the end of a work, 
even if the work has multiple movements, and will restrict movement to 
a minimum. In other contexts, more usually associated with popular 
music, it is permitted or encouraged to move, be it dancing, moving in 
one’s seat, or actually moving around the space. The traditional classical 
concert places an audience member in the position of a humble viewer, 
coming into the presence of greatness. In this mode, an audience may 
feel it has nothing to give, only to receive (an observation articulated 
influentially by Small, 1998). 

It is evident that in general, classical music events are established, 
predictable, impersonal, and passive in comparison to what else people 
can pay to go to in contemporary culture. However, the experience 
of inclusion and participation that contemporary audiences seek is 
more likely to occur at events which contain elements of the new, the 
unpredictable, the personal, and the active. Sloboda and Ford (2019) 
outline some potential historical and sociological explanations as to 
why classical concerts lag behind other live art forms in these respects, 
but the question posed here is how can more of what audiences seek 
be added to live classical events? A working hypothesis is that this can 
be achieved by shifting the event along one or more of the dimensions 
identified above, towards an emphasis on the new, the unpredictable, 
the personal, and the active. 
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Aims 


This chapter aims to increase understanding of how artists and 
promoters can respond to audience needs through practical but 
theoretically grounded adjustments to the concert experience. It 
does this through drawing out key elements of an artist-led series of 
research projects which brought musicians and researchers together 
to explore how more of what audiences seek can be added to live 
classical events through principled innovations in programme design, 
content, and presentation. These projects drew on the dimensional 
analysis provided by Sloboda and Ford (2019) to devise concerts 
which explicitly shifted the audience experience along one or more of 
the dimensions identified, i-e., towards an emphasis on the new, the 
unpredictable, the personal, and the active. 

These projects were undertaken at Guildhall School of Music & 
Drama from 2010 onwards within a programme entitled Understanding 
Audiences. This has allowed practical initiatives within the framework 
described above to be devised by artists, and the effects to be assessed 
in collaboration with researchers. These projects have been described 
in more detail in a series of publications (see Dobson & Sloboda, 2014; 
Dolan et al., 2013, 2018; Ford & Sloboda, 2013; Halpern et al., 2017; 
O'Neill et al., 2016; Sloboda, 2013, 2015; Sloboda & Ford, 2019; Sloboda 
& Wise, 2016; Toelle & Sloboda, 2021). 

Here, an overview is provided, illustrating this approach with four 
case studies from this programme, each case study focusing primarily 
on one of the four dimensions in the framework, with summary accounts 
of methodology, findings, and implications. 

In the context of the global COVID-19 pandemic where live concerts 
were initially not allowed, but where there was much online activity, 
the discussion then turns to a consideration of how the understanding 
gained previously might be adapted and enlarged to reflect the 
experiences, challenges, and opportunities faced by musicians during 
the COVID-19 restrictions, drawing on examples of concerts performed 
at the height of the global lockdown (March—May 2020). It concludes by 
assessing some advantages and limitations of the approach taken here 
and outlining some areas for future investigation. 
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Main discussion 


Dimension 1—Established versus new: Repeating the same work in a concert 


Classical concert promoters and programme makers are often reluctant 
to introduce new or unfamiliar music into concert programmes (Price, 
2022). This is because core classical audiences are believed to prefer 
‘tried-and-tested’ familiar works. As a result, programmes of major 
orchestras and major concert halls are very conservative (Beethoven and 
Mozart dominate; see Marin, 2018). 

Studies using recorded music show that repeated hearings increase 
enjoyment and understanding of a piece (Margulis, 2014). But there is 
little evidence regarding the effects of repetition during live concerts. 
Spontaneous encores have long been a documented feature of live 
concerts. Planned and programmed repetitions are rarer, but have 
been featured (see Anderson, 2017), and they mainly feature new, or 
unfamiliar, work. This study aimed to examine the effects on listener 
response of deliberately programming repeats of unfamiliar works 
within the same concert. 

In two separate concerts of new music performed by staff and 
students at the Guildhall School, planned repeats of some performances 
were introduced into the programme (some pre-announced, others 
not). After each performance, audience members (N = 63, age range 
18-84, median 19.5) were asked to complete a four-item questionnaire 
probing both cognitive and affective variables. The key quantitative 
items were Likert-scale ratings (two for cognitive and two for affective). 
Participants were also invited to elaborate on their reactions in free-field 
responses. For further details see Halpern et al. (2017). 

There was a statistically significant increase in ratings of the piece on 
a second hearing. Audience members liked the piece more on a second 
hearing and felt they understood it better. This suggests that a good 
way to increase ‘tolerance’ for new music amongst more traditional 
audiences could be to make the practice of repetition a more normal 
part of concert protocols. This could make such concerts more attractive 
to those seeking the new rather than the familiar. 
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Dimension 2—Predictable versus unpredictable: Effects on audience of 
classical improvisation 


Classical improvisation represents a radical challenge to the notion 
that faithfulness to the score is a core or abiding value. Until the late 
nineteenth century, improvisation was considered to be a core attribute 
of live performance. Mozart and Beethoven would have been astonished 
with the contemporary reverence accorded to their music. They expected 
performers to take liberties with the score, as they did themselves in 
performance (Dolan, Sloboda, et al., 2013). It could be argued that a 
historically authentic performance of much classical repertoire requires 
(rather than invites) an improvisatory approach, which may be defined 
as a spontaneous, in the moment, musically informed variation in 
expressive parameters of timing, loudness, and timbre, along with 
actual new notes. 

Not only is such an approach more historically authentic, it arguably 
has the power to provide a more intense experience for all concerned in 
live performance. This is because improvised performances are newer, 
more unpredictable, more personal, and—arguably—invite more 
audience engagement. 

We evaluated the impact of such an improvisatory approach in a 
series of experiments exploring the hypothesis that improvisation, and 
an improvisational state of mind on the part of the performer during 
performance, is associated with a heightened musical experience in 
terms of both the performers’ engagement and audience response 
(Dolan, Jensen, et al., 2018; Dolan, Sloboda, et al., 2013). These studies 
involved musicians playing the same piece twice within a concert, once 
with a prepared interpretation, and once with improvisation. Three 
levels of measurement of effects were employed: behavioural (actual 
sound parameters of performance), experiential (subjective judgement 
of listeners), and physiological (electroencephalography [EEG] 
response). 

Our specific predictions were for the improvised versions to show 
(1) increased (more varied) and more ‘risky’ use of performance- 
related parameters (timing, tempi, rhythms, dynamics, timbre, and 
actual extemporised notes) by the musicians; (2) increased ratings by 
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audience members of performance quality; and (3) increased activation 
of certain brain areas in both performers and audience, and increased 
synchronisation in brain activity between performers and listeners. In 
a live concert by Trio Anima (Dolan, Sloboda, et al., 2013), attended 
by fourteen individuals, a mixture of students and staff from UK 
academic institutions, as well as outside guests and casual concert- 
goers (age not recorded), five pieces were each performed twice in two 
modes: ‘prepared’ and ‘improvised’. The order of the two modes was 
varied from piece to piece and was unknown to the audience and any 
co-author other than the first. On objective performance parameters, the 
performances displayed clear differences. Greater expressive variation 
was found in the improvised version than in the prepared version, and 
also embellishments of the score. 

Audience reactions were obtained by asking each audience member 
to rate each performance on five separate dimensions: improvisatory 
in character, innovative in approach, emotionally engaging, musically 
convincing, and risk-taking. A free-response box was also provided 
for comments on each performance. On all rating dimensions the 
improvised interpretations scored substantially and_ significantly 
higher than the prepared interpretations. The ratings were supported 
by written comments which exemplify the very different feel of the 
two types of performance. Prepared: ‘Pleasantly played, though tame 
and conventional.’ Improvised: ‘It was very intense. Musically a lot 
happened. The musicians were really making music and telling a story 
together.’ 

Brain measurements (EEG) from performers and two audience 
members showed substantial differences between prepared and 
improvised performances, for both performers and listeners. One 
particularly striking finding was a contrast between performers, whose 
brain centres for focused attention were less active during improvisation, 
and listeners, who showed more activity in these areas (signalling a 
greater attentive involvement). A second finding was that improvisation 
yielded greater activation in areas of motor control for both performers 
and listeners, even though listeners remained very still. It seems as if 
improvisation was particularly effective in allowing listeners to mirror 
the movements of the musicians in their imagination. This adds a 
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specific dimension to the wider body of research linking music listening 
to brain activation in the motor areas (Gordon et al., 2018) 

Thus, there is consistent evidence that improvised classical 
performances are experienced as significantly different by participants, 
as indicated through both conscious verbal and unconscious brain 
responses, as well as the musical features of the performances. This is a 
part of the case for suggesting that improvisatory elements will enhance 
audience engagement. 


Dimension 3—Impersonal versus personal: Effects of attending an open 
rehearsal 


The audience experience of a live event is not solely determined by 
the experience of the concert itself. The surrounding context—before, 
during, and after—can shape the experience in a number of ways. 
Rather than altering some aspect of the concert itself, some artists have 
chosen to enhance the experience through events planned to accompany 
the concert. One such event is the open rehearsal. 

As part of a project on audience development in a professional 
chamber orchestra (collaborators Helena Gaunt, John Rink, Karen Wise, 
and Britten Sinfonia), an opportunity arose to examine the effects of 
attending an open rehearsal on audience experience. Seventy-two 
audience members (age data not collected) attended an open rehearsal 
given by a professional chamber orchestra, followed later that day by 
the concert. During the open rehearsal, audience members were able 
to witness conversations between the musicians, and the consequent 
adjustment of performance details. The concert contained new works 
including a world premiere. Audience reactions were probed by a 
post-concert questionnaire. One focus looked at how attendance at the 
rehearsal had affected the concert experience. Thematic analysis on the 
free-form responses yielded evidence of three main influences on the 
concert experience. 

The first influence was one of orientation towards the music, creating 
familiarity and recognition when in the concert itself. One respondent 
wrote: ‘Both rehearsal and discussion helped towards enjoyment of 
the concert as growing familiarity breeds enjoyment.’ Another wrote: 
‘Having been in the rehearsal, it was wonderful to have these moments 
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of recognition in the concert.’ This is another indication that repeated 
hearing is a key route to greater enjoyment. 

The second influence was one of connecting with the process of 
artistry, and therefore feeling more a part of the artistic journey. One 
respondent wrote: 


Having listened to the rehearsals /behind the scenes, I felt more connected 
in some way. Even if they were rehearsing snippets, I felt more involved. I 
loved hearing them discuss and talk about the process that went towards 
this concert. I enjoyed it more, having listened to their process, and I felt 
like I was part of a journey. 


The third influence was one of connecting with the musicians, thereby 
seeing artists as fallible and human. One respondent wrote: 


I found the rehearsal interesting. It made the performers seem more 
human in the sense of being fallible and subject to variation and 
imperfection. This made the occasion of the concert feel more unique 
and special, and in fact I felt more empathy with the performers (with 
them being less like untouchable perfect gods) and because of that more 
involved with the whole event. 


These findings suggest that audiences seek a more personal relationship 
to musicians, and being let in ‘behind the scenes’ makes for a stronger 
and deeper experience. This contrasts quite markedly with the traditional 
training of classical musicians, which encourages process to be hidden in 
favour of a ‘perfect’ end product. Allowing the audience into the process 
involves a degree of risk-taking for which many classical musicians have 
not been prepared. Even more risk attaches to improvisation on stage 
which, in crucial respects, cannot be prepared in advance. 


Dimension 4—Passive versus active: The audience as artist 


One strong, but rarely adopted, method of bringing an audience into 
active engagement is to involve them as performers. Such a direct 
participatory role has been offered to audiences in some works by 
composers such as Iannis Xenakis, Frangois-Bernard Mache, Malcolm 
Williamson, Luc Ferrari, Mauricio Kagel, John Cage, Dieter Schnebel, 
Louis Andriessen, and Cornelius Cardew. However, no systematic data 
collection has ever been undertaken on audience members regarding the 
effects of this on their engagement and satisfaction. Toelle and Sloboda 
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(2019) rectified these gaps through a study of audience reaction to two 
new works commissioned by the Art Mentor Foundation Lucerne, which 
were performed in four European cities by four different professional 
new music ensembles. The method of investigation was a questionnaire 
completed by audience members in the concert hall at the end of the 
performance. 

The works were by composers Huang Rao and Christian Mason, and 
audience data was collected at three of the four performances (by the 
London Sinfonietta, Ensemble Modern Frankfurt, and Asko Schonberg 
Ensemble Amsterdam). The pieces were composed with parts written 
for the audience to play instruments, make sounds (including reading 
poetry extracts), and move. In publicity material, the artistic rationale 
was described as to ‘inspire composers to experiment with the idea of 
shared curation, encourage musicians to lead public participation, and 
empower audiences to play their own role in great art’ (Press release 
Art Mentor Foundation Lucerne, 2015). Audiences performed under 
guidance (visual and sonic cues) using voice, gongs, bells, harmonica, 
and so on. There were also rehearsals and warm-ups (some in the 
concert, some optional at advance sessions). 

There were 638 attendees over the 3 venues (50 attended preparatory 
workshops) and 273 (43%) participated in the research. The age of the 
participants was not recorded. The key data came from open-ended 
questions asking for positive (‘best thing about the performance’) 
and negative (‘was there anything you did not like or find difficult?’) 
opinions. 

Responses were predominantly positive. Thematic analysis yielded 
four main categories of audience reflection. First was the Special group 
experience (e.g., ‘sharing the experience with composer, performer, 
audience’; ‘musicians around the room made it feel like we were in the 
piece’). Second was the Interactive musical experience (e.g., ‘seeing 
how the music came together through rehearsal’; ‘participating gave 
me a greater appreciation of the structure behind the two pieces’). 
Third was the Evaluation of the participatory situation (e.g., ‘it was 
wonderful to engage with poetry again, inspired me to read some 
poetry to my hospitalized mother’; ‘participating made me watch and 
listen closely: more than I usually do’). The fourth category was the 
Experience of shifting power relationships. Here, some respondents 
were more cautious (e.g., ‘child-like participation in the Mason’; 
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‘I think the audience could have managed a bigger/more complex 
part. This would avoid the “cameo” sensation’; ‘it did feel more like 
an experiment than a performance, which was rather weird as an 
audience member’). This was an indication, perhaps among the more 
musically advanced audience members, that audience participation 
was too tokenistic, with the real artistic interest remaining with the 
professional performers. This could be a difficult balance to strike with 
a mixed-ability audience. 

Nonetheless, this first extensive study of audience reactions to a 
participatory composition demonstrates a high level of engagement 
(both with the activity and the research on it) and a variety of benefits 
of taking part. In particular, such participation heightens appropriate 
attentiveness and connection to the musicians and each other, and 
validates the uniqueness of the live concert experience. 

As this example shows, one means of involving audiences actively 
is to proactively seek their feedback after the event, either through 
dialogue or through written feedback. A range of interventions outlined 
in Dobson and Sloboda (2014) showed that post-concert feedback 
events increased a sense of agency in the audience, and also the artists’ 
sense of connection to the audience, with a levelling of the traditional 
power relationship. 


Adapting concerts to the constraints of the COVID-19 pandemic: 
Audience experience through the dimensional lens 


From March 2020 the world was plunged into a new and unprecedented 
situation of social isolation in which concerts were suddenly stopped or 
disrupted. The situation changed very rapidly over successive months 
and may further change in the future. It is worthwhile, however, to look 
at early reactions to the pandemic when artists and researchers were 
struggling to make some immediate but focused responses to their new 
circumstances. The analysis here was developed in a series of three 
online practice-based seminar-recitals presented with singer Rafael 
Montero during April and May 2020." 


1 Hosted by the Instituto Katarina Gurska, Segovia (17 April 2020), the Maastricht 
Centre for the Innovation of Classical Music (14 May 2020), and the Guildhall 
School of Music & Drama (26 May 2020). 
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Even under strict lockdown the impulse for live face-to-face 
performance was strong. Small groups of co-quarantined musicians 
immediately started to perform in the streets and on balconies. One 
UK example was a husband-and-wife duo who performed music 
in the street near the homes of quarantined families, described as 
‘Cuppa Concerts’ (World Harmony Orchestra, n.d.). But unless asked 
for and pre-agreed, these audience members didn’t choose to be the 
audience—therefore this was more like busking (street entertainers) 
than a mutually agreed concert. 

Very quickly, many musicians began live-streaming concerts from 
their homes. This was possible for solo performers or musicians who 
happened to live in the same house. An early UK example of this was 
Stephen Isserlis’s children’s concerts for solo cello (Tutti.space, 2020). He 
talked between pieces and answered children’s questions posted online. 
This set-up required a ‘live-in’ cameraman producer—who happened 
to be his son. 

More common than live-streamed concerts were pre-recorded 
concerts with each performer in a separate home. In such performances 
the sense of ‘liveness’ was lost as audience members were not co-present 
in time or space with the performers. However, audience response was 
possible post-performance, for example from the comment facility 
in platforms such as YouTube. An early and now famous example of 
this was the Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra’s (2020) recording of 
Beethoven's Ode to Joy on 25 March. Within a few days there were more 
than 2,500 viewer comments—some highly emotional; for example, ‘I 
haven't cried like that since my father died. I’m a nurse in the National 
Health Service. We need art like this right now. Thank you.’ However, 
there was little opportunity for audience-artist dialogue, or artist 
response to such comments. 

Another type of concert that appeared was a hybrid model, where 
performances were pre-recorded but curated/presented in real time by 
performers, or by a host in real-time communication with pre-registered 
audience members, through conferencing software such as Zoom. 
This allowed immediate real-time comments and questions, to which 
performer/hosts could respond. This was the model we adopted in our 
seminar-recitals, a model which also allowed a global audience from 
several continents to interact with us and with each other, in discussion 
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about the music and the modality of its presentation, thereby giving 
audience members considerable agency. In these new forms of concert, 
how does this new situation impact on the four dimensions of live events 
discussed earlier? Can the priorities of delivering new, unpredictable, 
personal, and active experiences still be upheld, and if so, how? 

In relation to established versus new, virtuality imposes no restrictions 
on the familiarity /unfamiliarity of the repertoire. Repeated hearings of 
performances remain possible. 

In relation to predictable versus unpredictable, new formats in 
experimentation made concerts under COVID-19 potentially more 
unpredictable. At least initially, there was a sense of shared adventure 
under adversity. However, ‘standard’ formats quickly became dominant, 
drawing on established models such as that used by the Virtual Choir 
(Whitacre, n.d.), founded in 2010. These formats were substantially 
determined by the functionality of common online platforms, to the 
point where a screen full of heads and shoulders became almost a cliché 
and highly predictable. Other dimensions of unpredictability, such as 
those introduced by improvisation, became technically problematic 
when performers were communicating with one another over the 
Internet, although institutions that could afford it invested in low- 
latency technology, requiring ultra-fast broadband, to eliminate the 
typical internet-induced delay between people performing in different 
locations. 

On the impersonal versus personal dimension, it was noticed that 
the pandemic crisis gave more opportunity for musicians to be seen 
as human, performing in their own homes, wearing informal clothes, 
and backgrounded by their personal effects. Often the situation would 
inspire musicians to talk about why they were offering the performance, 
with unusual intensity (for example, on 15 March 2020 the operatic 
soprano Joyce DiDonato offered an impromptu concert in her New 
York apartment of arias from the recently cancelled Metropolitan Opera 
performance; DiDonato, 2020). However, such events were usually one- 
way with no opportunity for an audience to respond in real time. 

On the passive versus active dimension, although remote feedback/ 
dialogue is possible, both spoken and written, interpersonal signalling 
is limited (e.g., body language, group laughter, and applause are all 
absent, or highly compromised). Audience/audience interactions are 
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possible, but a remote concert experience is not easily socially embedded. 
Audience participation in the music is possible (e.g., sing-along) but 
normally each person will only hear themselves, thus missing the 
embedded communal experience. 

Devising, executing, and publishing peer-reviewed research is a 
process that generally requires a greater timespan than was possible 
after the onset of the global lockdown. Thus, at the time of writing 
(September 2021), little published peer-reviewed research exists that 
can directly inform the design of online classical concerts. However, 
Swarbrick et al. (2021) provide an extensive analysis of 661 respondents’ 
experience of a wide variety of online concerts across the world; and 
Onderdijk et al. (2021) devised online and socially distanced live 
concerts which allowed them to manipulate variables which could 
affect experience of agency, presence, and social connectedness amongst 
83 concert attenders. We can expect significantly more findings to 
emerge in 2022, and beyond, through a range of research initiatives and 
networks of researchers which have been set up, many becoming active 
within weeks of the curtailment of normal concert life. These networks 
include Music Across the Balconies (Davidson, 2020), a resource 
which documents a large number of specific online initiatives taken by 
musicians since March 2020. Musicovid (Hansen & Wald-Fuhrmann, 
2021) is an international network of researchers who have initiated 
projects assessing various aspects of the impact of COVID-19 on musical 
production, experience, and effects. These networks provide information 
on upcoming conferences and calls for contributions to publications, 
including special issues of journals, and these initiatives can be expected 
to bear fruit over time. Since the vast majority of live concerts are of 
popular—not classical—music, much of the new research (e.g., Rendell, 
2021) is similarly focused. In research, as well as in life, classical music 
occupies a particular niche, and it remains important to be cautions in 
extrapolating from one genre to another in drawing conclusions. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has drawn together the findings from artist-involved research 
into audience experience, where artists play an equal role in the research 
alongside researchers, thus assessing innovations in concert practice 
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which are meaningful and relevant to their practice. Practice-based, 
or practice-led research is becoming an increasingly significant feature 
of the music research environment, where in-depth understanding of 
a particular artistic practice or context—with all its individuality—can 
provide a challenge to the scientific imperative towards generality. This 
chapter has provided one attempt to outline a conceptual framework of 
some generality which is, nonetheless, sufficiently flexible to encompass 
a wide variety of artistic and organisational initiatives around concerts. 

However, most of the research described has taken place in the 
UK (the remainder in north-western Europe), and much of it in the 
context of just one higher music education (HME) institute. HMEs 
have the advantage of allowing more freedom and experimentation 
than is sometimes possible in the commercial arts world, and HMEs 
are also natural homes for researchers. Embedding research-informed 
innovation within commercial or municipal arts organisations is a 
greater challenge, but one which may have more profound effects on 
the industry, if achieved. 

Another challenge is to define more concretely the impact of such 
research on artistic practice going forward. Although the musicians in 
our studies were very engaged in the research process at the time, it is 
less easy to discover and document how the research influenced practice 
over the longer term, when the immediate collaboration ended. 

Concert-going, and the socio-cultural underpinnings which sustain 
it, also varies quite considerably from country to country. Although the 
decline in classical concert attendance may be a global phenomenon, its 
rate and causes may be substantially different from country to country. It 
would be a productive future development to conduct more comparative 
research into experiences of, and motivations for, concert attendance 
in different countries, which could tailor artistic and organisational 
responses more closely to socio-cultural realities in different countries. 
There are also other demographic factors which could benefit from a 
more detailed analysis, and which may interact with location. Age and 
prior experience of concert attendance are clearly important variables 
which are not as well understood as they might be; particularly, which 
differences are generational and thus relate to different social and 
cultural contexts in different eras, and which are more internal (related 
to biological, cognitive, and aesthetic maturation, for example). 
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PART III 


MUSIC COGNITION IN 
PERFORMANCE AND PRACTICE 


8. Influences of Physical and Imagined Others 
in Music Students’ Experiences of Practice 
and Performance 


Andrea Schiavio, Henrique Meissner, and 
Renee Timmers 


Introduction 


Most musical activities can be carried out either individually, such as 
practicing with a musical instrument by oneself, or in a more social 
context, such as rehearsing or performing with an ensemble. These 
situations showcase different characteristics which bring particular 
pressures, challenges, and rewards. Nevertheless, offering clear-cut 
distinctions between social and individual contexts may be more difficult 
than expected. On the one hand, the felt presence of ‘others’ in solitary 
contexts could transform the individual nature of certain musical actions 
into a more intersubjective experience; on the other hand, a strengthened 
awareness of the ‘self’ in group situations can reveal in a clearer fashion 
the different subjectivities that contribute to the collective work. Music- 
making itself is strongly intersubjective: musicians may experience 
a ‘dialogue’ with the composer and assign agency to the music as 
represented by the score (Mak et al., 2022), in addition to experiencing 
the dialogue with other musicians happening in real-time, or in the 
past (Clarke et al., 2016). The social context of performance is often 
strongly felt by musicians, and seems to contribute to emotional peak 
experiences in the form of intense positive experiences of felt connection 
with the audience, and to emotional challenges and apprehension in 
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reports of music performance anxiety (e.g., Perdomo-Guevara, 2014). 
In this chapter, we investigate this intersubjective dimension that often 
permeates musical performance and practice. We are interested in how 
social presence shapes and becomes part of the experience of performers 
and learners, and how different ways of engagement between musicians 
and ‘others’ are formed and qualitatively felt. To explore these aspects, 
we operationalised intersubjectivity'! as two main modes of social 
presence, namely physical presence and imagined presence. By doing 
so, we assume that we can also observe intersubjectivity when musicians 
engage with others who are only present in their thoughts, creating inner 
dialogues and establishing social relationships that take an imaginative 
form. This conjecture is in line with recent scholarship on interactive 
cognition and musical creativity, which increasingly places emphasis 
on the social components of mental life (Di Paolo & De Jaegher, 2012; 
Schilbach et al., 2013), as well as on the imaginative capacities that are 
central to thinking and acting musically (Hargreaves, 2012; Kratus, 
2017). At the crossroads of these approaches lies research positing an 
intersubjective framing also in seemingly solitary contexts (Heffding & 
Satne, 2019). This work, in a nutshell, suggests that settings in which 
agents operate by themselves (e.g., when practising or composing music 
alone) should not be conceived of as separate from the broader network 
of cultural, social, and historical influences that drive and inspire musical 
activity (Clarke et al., 2016; Folkestad, 2011; Schiavio et al., 2022). 

With this in mind, imagining others can be seen to stand between 
the two connected levels of intersubjectivity described by Fusaroli et 
al. (2012), where the latter is understood as ‘1. [...] the articulation of 
continuous interactions in praesentia between two or more subjects. [... 
and] 2. As sedimented socio-cultural normativity: i-e., of habits, beliefs, 
attitudes, and historically and culturally sedimented morphologies’ 
(p. 2). Imagining others, indeed, displays a rather ambiguous status in 
that—at least in certain cases of vivid imaginative activity—it can feel 
as if interaction were in praesentia; as if, in other words, the imagined 
other(s) were physically present. This makes such a phenomenon 


1 We understand intersubjectivity as the sense of individuals sharing meaning 
with others and functioning as part of a larger whole that has been described as 
a powerful experience in a range of musical contexts (see, e.g., Rabinowitch et al., 
2012; Sawyer, 2003). 
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particularly fascinating in the musical domain, where the role of others 
(e.g., listeners, co-players, teachers, etc.) is crucial for music’s various 
manifestations (see, e.g., Small, 1998). Specifically, we ask (1) in what 
sense can relevant musical ‘others’ (whether physically present or 
not) shape music-making activity? And (2) how does the influence of 
others vary depending on whether we are considering a performing or 
practising context? In what follows, we aim to address such questions 
by reporting on a qualitative study conducted with a small group of 
music higher education (MHE) students, whose verbal descriptions can 
help to increase understanding of intersubjectivity in musical contexts. 


Method 


Participants 


Ethical approval was obtained through the Department of Music at the 
University of Sheffield. Following ethics approval, a total of 17 adult 
music students responded to a recruitment email. They were studying 
music performance at postgraduate level at MHE institutions of the 
second and third author in the Netherlands and in the UK, respectively. 
Taking part in this study was voluntary, and participants gave their 
written consent. Two individuals were excluded as they either did not 
give their consent or answered in an insufficient manner. This reduced 
the sample to 15 participants (7 women; 8 men), playing different 
musical instruments and genres (see Table 8.1). Their ages ranged 
between 21 and 32 years (M = 26.2 years; SD = 3.1). Each respondent 
was assigned a pseudonym (P1, P2, etc.) to ensure anonymity. 
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Table 8.1 Overview of the participants 


Pseudonym Gender Age insert ee eee 

Pl M 25 Classical guitar Classical 

P2 F 26 Voice Classical 

P3 M 27 Percussion Various 

P4 M 28 Drums Rock and Jazz 

P5 F 31 Piano Classical 

P6 F 32 Piano ieee 
Blues 

P7 F 23 Voice Jazz 

P8& M 28 Violin Classical 

P9 M 24 Organ Classical 

P10 F 25 Cello Classical 

P11 M 21 Electric bass Metal 

P12 M 27 Saxophone Rock 

P13 M 30 Guitar Jazz and Classical 

P14 F 22 Bass clarinet Classical 

P15 F 24 Violin Classical 


Materials and procedure 


The research team developed an open-ended questionnaire to explore 
the responses of music students when asked about the range of 
intersubjective experiences felt during practice and performance. 
Participants accessed the questionnaire online and were invited to type 
their answers on a Google form anonymously. The instrument comprised 
a first section dedicated to demographics and musical background, and 
a second one featuring eleven questions, to which respondents answered 
without a word limit. With these questions we invited participants to 
share their perspectives on practice and performance both as a solitary 
activity and in the presence of others. This involved exploring the 
differences between such situations and offering examples illustrative of 
the influence of others on emotions, feelings, and thoughts. Accordingly, 
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we focused on the following modes of presence: (i) physical presence, 
that is, when someone else is present, whether passively or playing 
together (e.g., in the same room as the musician), and (ii) imagined 
presence, that is, when this ‘someone else’ is only present in the mind 
of the musician. To make sure the written responses could capture the 
continuities and differences between these types of presence, as well 
as elicit a variety of subjective characterisations of both phenomena, 
we developed deliberately broadly interpretable questions that could 
resonate with each musician and invite personal reflections about the 
(intersubjective) experiences permeating their musical practice and 
performance. The main part of the questionnaire can be found in the 
Appendix of this chapter. 


Data analysis 


Given the exploratory nature of the research, data analysis was 
performed via a grounded theory approach (Oktay, 2012). This 
allows the researcher to look for meaningful units of analysis (i.e., 
codes referring to distinctive ideas, concepts, or experiences) directly 
in the data, and to systematise them into categories relating to more 
general dimensions. The analysis began with an immersion phase, 
where the raw data were read multiple times to gain familiarity 
with their content. Preliminary interpretations were noted through 
informal memos, so that the units of analysis could be generated 
contextually and, if necessary, modified. This gave rise to eleven codes. 
Subsequently, all raw data were merged into a single Word document, 
with each participant’s answers being segmented into shorter quotes. 
Where possible, these quotes were organised around the codes 
developed earlier on, assessed for intra-code coherence, and either 
kept, discarded, or moved to another code. During this phase, three 
codes were eliminated since many of the quotes associated with them 
could be submerged under other codes. This process was re-examined 
in a third phase of the analysis, where codes were systematically 
grouped into four broad categories with two codes each. The initial 
coding was done by the first author and independently verified by the 
second and third authors. The resulting coding scheme is depicted in 
Figure 8.1. 
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the musical 
other 


Negotiating 
perspectives 


the musical 
self 


trust and 
responsibility 


Relational dynamics 
of musicking 


creativity and 
musical freedom 


The physical and 
imagined presence of 
others during practice 

and performance 


Fig. 8.1 Coding scheme 


Results and discussion 


Negotiating perspectives 


online 
interaction 


External and internal 
communication 


imagination and 
intersubjectivity 


obstacles 


Valenced 
implications 


positive 
impact 


This category includes statements referring to the way our respondents 


distinguish and negotiate between social-focused and individual- 


centred perspectives. It includes the codes ‘the musical other’ and ‘the 


musical self’. 
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The musical other 


Not only is social participation a defining feature of music-making; it 
is also seen by one participant as a defining feature of who we are as 
a species: 


We can only define ourselves as humans through other people. This also 
goes for the fact of being a musician. (P13) 


This aspect of defining oneself in relation to others (or ‘the musical 
other’, as we will call it when stressing its musical connotations) is 
further elaborated by another participant: 


I think our behaviour is strongly determined by how we interact 
with others and how we think the other sees us. I therefore think it’s 
impossible to not be impacted by others in practising, performing and 
any other things. (P1) 


The same respondent also explains why such an investigation can reveal 
an important, yet often underplayed dimension; that is, the self-other 
dialectics that emerge in the musical moment: 


It’s interesting to think about the concept of ‘the other’. In performances 
you cannot really see how the other sees you, you only have your own 
perspective, so you see your version of the other and you fill in how the 
other would see you. In that sense there might not be a big difference 
between a physical audience and an imagined audience. (P1) 


One aspect at the heart of this form of self-other interplay, as the 
quotation suggests, is represented by a continuous change of perspective. 
Intersubjective experience appears to be systematically filtered by one’s 
own agency and subjectivity. Accordingly, the physical or imagined 
presence of others may, in a sense, feel the same: what matters is not 
primarily how the others manifest themselves, but rather how we react 
to their presence. This resonates with a reflection offered by another 
participant: 


I think whether the presence of others affects you or not depends on your 
personality and the way you take things. If you feel affected [by] thinking 
about what others can say about your performance, their presence during 
your performance could affect you, but if you are confident enough with 
yourself and your performance, others’ opinions cannot cause you any 
problem. (P3) 
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Nevertheless, several participants mentioned that they are affected by 
the presence of others during practice or performance, and that this is 
very much dependent on the situation and on how they perceive the 
musical others, and whether they are seen as friendly and supportive or 
critical and evaluating: 


It depends on how they react. For example, if there are friends and they 
enjoy what I practise, I feel good. On the other hand, if they judge my 
play, I feel very uncomfortable, and I don’t want to practise in front of 
them anymore. (P6) 


While ‘the musical other’ manifests itself in a variety of forms, 
how this might affect one’s musicking seems to depend on the 
situation and on how one is attuned to it. Developing this view, the 
role of intersubjective presence in musical settings might be better 
understood if we re-orient the discussion towards a more self-centred 
perspective. 


The musical self 


As we have just seen, the focus on ‘the musical other’ lends itself naturally 
to a consideration of its complementary pole of interaction, that is, the 
(musical) self. This dimension emerges strongly when respondents are 
asked to define what performing music means to them. Consider the 
following statements from three different participants: 


Performing music is presenting your musical voice, either in solo or in 
harmony with those you're performing with, towards an audience. (P11) 


‘Performing music’ means letting myself be carried away by the feelings 
and emotions that music produces in me. I perform to feel and to convey 
these feelings to the audience. (P5) 


[Performing music is] showing myself and inviting [the] audience to my 
world; comforting myself and someone. (P6) 


Note how these participants place emphasis on their personal 
perspectives (ie., their own ‘musical voice’; ‘letting myself be carried 
away’; ‘inviting [the] audience to my world’), before letting others join 
in. Prima facie, this could be taken for a one-way communication model, 
in which the musician sends a musical message to an otherwise passive 
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audience. However, as the last quote suggests, there is also a more active 
role for the latter: they are ‘invited’ to enter a personal space, one in 
which musicians and others can share something meaningful in the 
musical moment. This arguably gives rise to a less static process of give- 
and-take, where the presence of others can shape musical activity— 
including practice: 


If I am thinking of others while practising, it will often be a motivator. 
Mainly this is of my teachers and how they motivate me to work on the 
things I may not [...] want to practise in the moment. (P11) 


However pervasive the presence of others may be, it should be clear 
that musicians do not ‘suffer’ from it passively. Instead, they are able to 
use their mental resources to adapt to it and to optimise their musicking 
accordingly: 
I think it is not about the presence of others during practice or 
[performance], but rather the kind of thoughts I have and how I perceive 
the situation. When I started to realise that anxiety was not created by 


others but by the thoughts I had about them, I could focus more on music 
and started to enjoy what I was doing. (P5) 


According to P5, it is important to work on a robust and confident 
musical self that can be informed or inspired by others, being at the 
same time defined by a strong sense of agency and competence. We 
explore these inner-outer dialectics in the next section. 


External and internal communication 


This category includes descriptions of how one can communicate 
with others when they are physically present, and when these latter 
are only constructed internally in the imagination. We use here the 
distinction between ‘online’ and ‘offline’ social cognition proposed 
by Schilbach (2014). The former term describes social cognition 
from an interactor’s point of view, whereas the latter focuses on the 
observer. It includes the codes ‘online interaction’ and ‘imagination 
and intersubjectivity’. 
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Online interaction 


Despite the previously mentioned fuzzy or porous distinctions between 
the impact of imagined and actual others, some participants do highlight 
an important difference between such modes of presence: 


With others physically present you are communicating your story to 
the others, and you will get a genuine reaction from them, [while] with 
others in your imagination you are just interacting with yourself and 
with your idea of the other. (P1) 


Participants also explain how they adjust to others and foster 
communication: 


[When] performing with others [...] I often feel that I can be more 
focused on expressive and communicative intent because I have more 
contact with them on the stage and their physical presence reminds me 
that the performance is not only about technical competency. (P2) 


This dimension of openness to others, importantly, also emerges during 
practice: 


practising music with others [...] means more teamwork: taking into 
account other people’s opinions, expressing yours and being more 
flexible. (P10) 


It appears that this self-other dialogue when others are physically present 
gives rise to a range of explicit, intuitive forms of communication. These 
may arguably be associated with a more direct involvement of both 
parties when compared to situations where others are only imagined. 
The next code includes reflections that address the latter case. 


Imagination and intersubjectivity 


Experience teaches us that imagination can be extremely vivid. As such, 
within the musical settings being considered here, it might be hard to 
distinguish how others can impact on musical experience and behaviour 
based only on their mode of presence: 


The feeling is the same if others are physically present or in my 
imagination. There have been times when while I was practising, I have 
thought that a certain person is listening to me, and I have noticed the 
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nerves in my stomach. Suddenly my feelings change, and I worry about 
what that person might think. (P5) 


This point is echoed in another example provided by a different 
respondent: 


Sometimes [during performance] I try to remember someone whose 
smile brings me ease. If I think about the people who are watching in 
an evaluation context, I tend to get more tense and start losing control of 
what I’m doing. (P10) 


It should be noted that the concrete consequences of engaging in such 
an imaginative practice may go beyond influencing one’s musical 
experience, reaching instead to a deeper dimension: 


In practice, [imagining others] can [make me] feel quite safe but also a 
bit vulnerable because there is a recognition that this person really wants 
to understand your thoughts and imaginative ideas and that can be quite 
a personal thing. (P2) 


This last statement suggests a subjective form of communication with 
the imagined other, as if the latter were not a product of the musician’s 
imaginative activity, but rather an independent sentient being. Of 
particular interest is the reported effect of such a peculiar, inner 
dialogue, in which the presence of the imagined other is felt as almost 
intruding upon the intimate spheres of one’s mental life. This could be a 
manifestation of anxiety. However, this was not further explained in the 
written responses. Perceiving others in the mind or in the surrounding 
environment, as we have seen, can thus give rise to different forms of 
inter- and intra-personal dialogue. 


Relational dynamics of musicking 


Recurring themes in the data are related to ‘trust and responsibility’ and 
‘creativity’. This category explores how both dimensions play out in a 
social context, shaping relational dynamics. 


Trust and responsibility 


A great sense of responsibility was perceived both in solo and ensemble 
situations. As stated by one respondent: ‘[performing music is about] 
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responsibility, having fun, and transmitting emotions’ (P4). And both 
forms of performance bring high responsibility in subtly different ways: 


[Playing with others] feels safer because you are not in the spotlight and 
yet at the same time more compromising because of the responsibility of 
being only one part of the whole. (P10) 


When I am playing with others, the group itself forces me [...] to keep 
doing what I am doing better. (P3) 


When I perform music alone, I feel like I have all the responsibilities such 
as drummer, bassist, and other melodic instrument players. (P6) 


When performing alone all the responsibility is on you to play well. 
In a way that is nice because you know what you are capable of and if 
something goes wrong it is usually easier to fix because you are the only 
person involved. (P9) 


These responses indicate a sharing of responsibility with others, which 
requires trust and a reliance on others. Often such sharing makes both 
performance and practice more enjoyable, as one participant illustrates 
in two different quotes: 


I think when others are physically present in performance it’s much 
more likely to be able to enter a flow state. When I performed in Le 
Nozze di Figaro I feel like that happened also because we began to 
trust each other more through the rehearsals and we get real response 
and communication between the characters, rather than just repeating 
musical lines that are written in the score. (P2) 


[When others are physically present while I’m practising], I feel like 
there is more trust in the room and less judgement. I’ve found that 
especially during opera rehearsals when people are physically present 
there can be more playfulness and curiosity and willingness to take more 
risks. When this hasn’t happened, and I notice that they are concerned 
about remembering lines or feeling a bit stuck in their body, it becomes 
harder to create a performance and feels that you can’t be as free in your 
freedom of expression and ideas. (P2) 


Across all responses, there was no mention of the role played by imagined 
others in shaping trust and responsibility. Instead, rich descriptions were 
offered of how the physical presence of others contributes to creating a 
sense of shared responsibility. In addition, several participants mention 
how performing with others helps them feel safe and enhances their 
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confidence (see below). Overall, positive experiences are reported when 
it comes to communicating and trusting others in music-making. As 
the last quotation also suggests, however, if joint musicking does not 
work properly, the presence of others might be detrimental for musical 
creativity and expression. In the next code, we explore these aspects in 
more detail. 


Creativity and musical freedom 


While the attribution of trust and responsibility to others often requires 
their physical presence, creative thought and action appear to be less 
constrained by such a mode of engagement with musical others. With 
respect to practice, one of the participants explains: 


If you are practising technique, [imagining others] is not positive because 
this means that you are losing concentration. But if you are working on 
improvisation, for instance, it can inspire you. (P4) 


The separation between practising technique and improvisation 
delineated here, where the influence of imagined others is considered 
as positive only for the latter, contrasts with a previously reported 
statement by P11—in which the mental presence of others is understood 
as a ‘motivator’. Ina similar vein, imagining others might drive creativity: 


In performance, I feel that when others are present in my imagination 
then it is possible to create a kind of spiral of ideas and have more 
possibility of risk-taking and being spontaneous. (P2) 


The final line about risk-taking is particularly interesting, as one would 
expect more creativity to flourish when openly communicating with 
other musicians or audience members who are physically present. 
However, as the same participant explains: ‘Alone I feel like I can take 
a bit more time for the exploration of body and music’ (P2). The point 
is echoed by another music student as follows: ‘I feel more freedom 
when I practise alone’ (P1). It seems, then, that while responsibility 
and trust are particularly relevant when others are physically present 
(possibly due to direct musical exchanges occurring in real time), 
creativity and expressivity appear to be associated with self-focused 
attention (see Berkowitz & Ansari, 2010), where a quasi-interpersonal 
form of communication unfolds between the musicians themselves and 
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their imagined others. As such, this code highlights a special role for 
imagined interaction with others in the relatively flexible setting of solo 
performance and practice. 


Valenced implications 


The implications of the thought processes and musicking with others 
were regularly negatively valenced, which we code as ‘obstacles’. This 
is contrasted with instances in which the presence of others did have a 
positive impact. 


Obstacles 


A prominent theme we touched upon in the code “The musical self’ is 
that of tension and anxiety—a sensation that musicians can feel intensely 
across a variety of contexts (see, e.g., Papageorgi & Welch, 2020). It is 
sometimes difficult to avoid being affected by someone else’s presence, 
particularly when they might assess and judge the performance, or when 
they have a strong emotional bond with the musicians. The following 
example speaks about the influence of the imagined presence of others: 


I think having others present in your thoughts and imaginations can 
create a lot of pressure you put upon yourself. There you can feel the 
need to prove yourself and impress upon people what you can do and as 
those others are often the ones you feel a closer emotional connection to, 
you want to do the best you can. This can create a lot more unnecessary 
performance anxiety in contrast to being able to see them present in the 
room and their live reactions. (P11) 


This point is restated by another participant as follows: 


I normally feel uncomfortable when I imagine someone listening to my 
practice. This is because they are mostly the people who judge me in my 
thoughts. (P6) 


Also, when looking at the physical presence of others during a 
performance—audience members particularly—a similar sense of 
tension arises in relation to their level of familiarity. For instance, one 
participant admits that ‘it all very much depends on how well I know 
the people’ (P1). Another participant explains: 
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In a more relaxed concert setting with an unknown audience, I may 
become more relaxed and comfortable in my physicality and therefore 
my performance. In a more formal environment (such as with juries, 
competitions etc.) this may add tension. If I am performing to an 
audience that features people I know, I feel more pressure to perform to 
a higher level. (P12) 


This situation is not specific to performance, but can also occur during 
practice: 


When I practise playing the piano, a little thought about someone 
watching makes me stumble and I will make a mistake for sure. (P7) 


Getting rid of such daunting sensations is no easy task, and musicians 
might therefore try to reduce moments where they actively think of 
others. That said, it is generally more difficult to avoid situations where 
others are physically present, so musicians may use various techniques 
to feel more at ease: 


During the group lessons, the fact that I feel observed and listened to 
attentively makes me feel nervous and my breathing is interrupted. I 
physically weaken and lose my grip on the keyboard. I must be very 
aware of my breathing and do a ‘bodyscan’ before playing to be able to 
control these sensations. (P5) 


This last example aligns well with one of the major themes of our analysis, 
namely the focus on a self-centred view used as a resource to adapt to 
external perturbations. Nevertheless, many participants also describe the 
presence of others as a positive driver of performance and practice. 


Positive impact 


While the imagined or physical presence of others are understood as 
distinct situations with distinct phenomenologies and nuances, they 
arguably share more properties than one might expect. Amongst others, 
we have seen how they both have a real impact on the musicians as well 
as a particular relation with their emotional sphere: 


I often use the imagery in my practice, so this—[...] depending on the 
circumstance—generally positively impacts my playing. It’s easier for 
me to play with feeling and emotion if I’m imagining/remembering 
something emotional. (P12). 
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If we assume that imagining others while musicking may give rise to 
a sort of inner dialogue, as we pointed out in the code ‘Imagination 
and intersubjectivity’, it appears that such an intra-personal experience 
may also facilitate musical expression and emotion, similarly to how 
it facilitates the generation of novel and valuable musical ideas and 
outcomes (see code ‘Creativity and musical freedom’). Furthermore, 
one of the positive aspects of the physical presence of others concerns 
the musician’s confidence: 


I’ve noticed over time that the presence of others while practising has 
gone from placing a pressure on me to perform to a high standard to 
giving me confidence in showing an audience what I am able to do. (P11) 


The same participant further elaborates on this idea, extending the same 
insight from practice to performance settings: 


I think the presence of others has a great impact upon my confidence as 
a musician. Firstly, if you see the audience enjoying what you're playing 
then it affirms what you've been doing and therefore your confidence can 
grow massively. Also, while the presence of others can create a form of 
pressure it can also give you the encouragement you need to perform in 
the best way you can at that moment. (P11) 


Several participants report that performing together with others can 
also provide a feeling of safety, thus enhancing confidence: 


[Performing] alone feels quite naked but you have the time for yourself 
and together you have the feeling that the others can provide a safety 
net. (P14) 


Interpreting in a group I feel more sheltered. Eye contact and a smile 
while playing gives me peace. (P5) 


A possible way to boost confidence, which we believe many musicians 
are familiar with, is described as follows: 


You can fake a live situation at home by imagining very strongly that you 
have to play in front of people. Your heart beats faster when you do this. 
Practising this really works when you find it hard to perform. (P13) 


As we have seen earlier, the presence of others is never purely passively 
perceived. Rather, it triggers a more or less explicit response—an 
evaluation, or a coping mechanism that is often self-centred (e.g., a 
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‘bodyscan’ in the words of P5, ora reflection on the emotional components 
involved in musicking). Musicians seem to be open and receptive to the 
presence and actions of others, being at the same time ready to react in the 
most efficient way through reliance on a strong inner self. 


Conclusion 


Music is an intrinsically participatory phenomenon (Turino, 2008), 
but this is by no means confined to purely physical interaction. The 
imagined co-production of musical parts played by others has been 
shown to causally contribute to synchronisation (Novembre et al., 
2014) and accuracy of turn-taking (Hadley et al., 2015). Furthermore, 
imagining an audience has been advocated as a technique to prepare 
for public performance (Connolly & Williamon, 2004), and mental 
rehearsal through listening and imagining one’s own and others’ parts 
is a known strategy to advance practice and performance (Clark et al., 
2011). In the present chapter, we have contributed to such research 
areas by exploring how social presence shapes and becomes part of the 
experience of a group of advanced music performers and learners, and 
how different modes of social engagement (i.e., physical and imagined 
presence) are qualitatively felt. 

In response to our first research question—in what sense can 
relevant musical ‘others’ (whether physically present or not) shape 
music-making activity—we note that participants often focused on 
those shifts between attention oriented inward and outward which, 
in many cases, accompany the presence of others. Respondents 
combined socially oriented descriptions with analyses of self-centred 
processes. Such an inner-outer dialectic aligns well with the notion 
of ‘dual intentionality of music-making’ (Heffding & Schiavio, 
2019), which examines how making music is both directed towards 
external (social) domains, and towards a more intimate dimension, 
strongly associated with agency and selfhood. This dialectic between 
internal and external focus was felt in relation to responsibility and 
agency, a sense of competence and vulnerability where others were 
seen as either motivators and supporters, or as judges, or a source of 
distraction. Inner strength and competence (‘my voice’) was felt to 
be important in this context of high-performance demands. In other 
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descriptions, such a dialectic gave way to a more integrated sense of 
self and other, with references to ‘our energy’, group creativity, and 
sheltered performance. This was primarily described in the context of 
performing with others, but imagined others could, for some, also play 
a role in promoting creativity or sharing responsibility. 

Engaging with others musically, we suggest, involves a continuous 
renegotiation of individual focus, involving both internal and external 
aspects, regardless of the nature (i.e., physical or imagined) of the 
other(s) being present. This relates to the sense of communication that 
our participants reported to be part of their musicking, and that includes 
others who are imagined or physically present. Internal and external 
focus are closely associated, in line with explanations by participants of 
the narrow distinctions between physical others and imagined others: 
one cannot fully know what others think even if they are present, and 
since imagination can be extremely vivid, concrete (positive or negative) 
implications are physically experienced even in the absence of others. 
This proximity also works the other way around: an external focus on 
audiences as judges can be strongly internally oriented, as they may 
represent personal fears and developed processes of self-evaluation. 
The seeking of approval was seen as unavoidable, but also something 
that many participants sought to free themselves from, both in practice 
and performance. 

This brings us to our second research question: how does the influence 
of others vary depending on whether we are considering a performing 
or practising context? In general, performing together with other 
musicians was seen by most as an enjoyable and creative experience, in 
which co-players provide safety and confidence. Conversely, imagining 
others during practice was seen by most as a sign of intrusive thoughts 
or distraction, which could lead to feeling vulnerable when playing. 
However, imagining others could also serve a variety of positive 
functions, including pre-experiencing performance situations during 
practice and inspiring expressivity and creativity. Whilst the presence 
of an observing audience often leads to considerable negative feelings, 
as known from the extensive literature on performance anxiety (see 
Chapter 15 in this volume), the goal of performance has been described 
as to share one’s ‘story’ and musical interpretation with others. And, 
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indeed, musicians who focus on communication with imagined or 
physically present audiences may enjoy their musicking more than 
those who see the latter as evaluators. But while it might be liberating 
to focus on communication and expression in such cases, the references 
to tension in several responses suggest that this is not easy and requires 
practice. One participant, for example, refers to the detrimental effects 
of recurring negative feedback: 


Sometimes the things people have said or done to you can resonate with 
you as you're playing. [...] I know many great musicians [who] have the 
negative words of past teachers ‘ringing in their ear’ as they play and 
practise. The continuous negativity impacts their confidence, playing, 
and thus their ability to enjoy music. (P12) 


This vivid description highlights the importance of raising awareness 
of the risks connected to a ‘pedagogy of correction’ (Bull, 2022) in 
music education. It is important to foster safe learning environments 
where musicians can focus on connection and communication rather 
than perfection and evaluation (Meissner et al., 2022). Future research 
could build on the method and findings of this chapter to encourage 
musicians to make explicit their thought processes and perspectives 
on self and others during practice and performance. This may involve 
exploring shifts of attention between internal and external focus, 
examining their associated subjective experiences, and investigating 
how a sense of joint effort and intersubjectivity can be described and 
enhanced when musicking. This chapter has highlighted the multitude 
of roles of the self and others in music performance and practice, and 
the relevance of these perspectives on the felt experiences of a cohort 
of music students. 
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Appendix 


Questionnaire 
1. What does practising music mean to you? 
2. What does performing music mean to you? 


3. What are the main differences for you between practising 
music alone or together with others*? 


4, What are the main differences for you between performing 
music alone or together with others? 


5. How do you feel (in terms of emotions or physical sensations) 
during your musical practice when others are physically 
present? Please provide examples based on your personal 
experience. 


6. How do you feel (in terms of emotions or physical sensations) 
during your musical performance when others are physically 
present? Please provide examples based on your personal 
experience. 


7. How do you feel (in terms of emotions or physical sensations) 
during your musical practice when others are present in your 
imagination or thoughts? Please provide examples based on 
your personal experience. 


8. How do you feel (in terms of emotions or physical sensations) 
during your musical performance when others are present in 
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your imagination or thoughts? Please provide examples based 
on your personal experience. 


9. Do others (whether they are physically present or not) have 
an impact on your musical interpretation? Please explain. 


10. Do others (whether they are physically present or not) have 
an impact on your confidence as a musician? Please explain. 


11. Would you like to add anything else about your thoughts 
about others or the relevance of the presence of others for your 
musical performance and practice? 


* Others may include teachers, ensemble members, other students, 
friends, audience, family members, etc. 


9. 4E Music Cognition in Theory and Practice 


Andrea Schiavio and Dylan van der Schyff 


Introduction 


The last few decades have witnessed a shift in focus in research on 
musical experience and cognition. Existing frameworks that emphasise 
on information-processing, as well as approaches interested in the 
neural or behavioural correlates of musical experience, have been 
complemented by a novel perspective that offers a broader synthesis 
of psychological, physiological, neural, and ecological levels. This 
orientation, known as ‘embodied music cognition’ (e.g., Leman, 
2007), has provided fascinating insights into current discourses 
in music research. According to this view, the cognitive processes 
underlying musical activities such as perceiving a melody, imagining 
a tonal cadence, learning to play a guitar solo, composing a song, or 
performing with a band, are thought to emerge from a variety of 
bodily-based (e.g., motor, visceral, affective) factors, suggesting that 
musical minds are grounded in low-level processes much more than 
previously assumed. For instance, research has shown that musical 
perception is shaped by instrument-specific motor expertise (Overy 
& Molnar-Szakacs, 2009); that making music together often relies on 
non-verbal forms of communication and reciprocal bodily adaptations 
(Badino et al., 2014); and that our capacity to remember musical 
stimuli is facilitated by previous sensorimotor familiarisation with the 
musical material (Schiavio & Timmers, 2016). In brief, this orientation 
explores the processes and mechanisms that underlie our ability to 
participate in musical activities—whether by actively making music or 
listening—from a wide-ranging, body-based perspective that decentres 
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the more traditional focus on the information-processing of individual 
cognisers. Recently, this broadening view has extended beyond the 
body to include the social and material environment in which bodies 
are situated. To account for the complex patterns of reciprocal causation 
unfolding between brains, bodies, and environments, musical minds are 
now conceived of as Embodied, as well as Embedded, Extended, and 
Enactive (or 4E). 


Aims 


While the 4E framework offers a promising addition to music research, it 
was first developed in other scholarly domains. As such, its implications 
for our understanding of music and its experience are still not yet fully 
developed. The aim of this chapter is thus to introduce this orientation 
to readers who may not be familiar with it and who are interested in 
music. In particular, we offer a series of musical examples that speak 
to each ‘E’ distinctly, spanning musical domains such as perception, 
(remote) learning, performance, and development. Our intention here 
is to suggest that the 4E framework can provide a clearer view (when 
compared to more traditional frameworks) on how bodily interaction 
with an environment shapes musical experience and learning, and 
how this perspective reveals a continuum between musical activity and 
human flourishing more generally. We first illustrate the main principles 
of the 4E approach by tracing its origins in the fields of philosophy, 
psychology, and cognitive science. We then turn to explore what each E 
entails for musical cognition. We should note that our analysis is meant 
to offer only a preliminary overview of the rich variety of conceptual 
resources and possible applications stemming from a 4E approach to 
musicality; it is not intended to provide a complete account of the whole 
framework as it applies to other domains. 
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Main discussion 


The 4E framework 


One of the main assumptions of the multi-disciplinary school of thought 
developed under the umbrella term of 4E cognition is that mental life 
is best understood as a dynamic unity between bodily (neural, motor, 
emotional) and environmental (social, physical, cultural) factors (see 
Newen et al., 2018). We say ‘dynamic unity’ because the emerging 
organism-world network is instantiated by a recurrent interplay of factors 
inherent to three main components—brain, body, and environment— 
giving rise to multiple states and configurations (e.g., thoughts, 
behaviours, etc.). Accordingly, we may understand the 4E orientation as 
an exploration of the various relationships formed between organisms 
and the world. Fuchs (2020) addresses this reciprocity in terms of 
what he labels the ‘circular structure of embodiment’. This involves 
sets of downward and upward processes between (1) brain and body 
as well as (2) brain-body systems and the world. To address the first 
point, we may consider empirical research showing that bodily states 
can alter one’s perceptual experience: when feeling tired or carrying a 
heavy weight, for example, hills are seen as steeper, and distances are 
experienced as greater (Bhalla & Proffitt, 1999). Perceptual experiences 
are here understood to depend on what Johnson (2007) labels ‘visceral 
connection with the world’ (p.12), which originates in our bodily 
sensations. Other examples come from the domain of linguistics, where 
a wealth of empirical studies suggest that different abstract concepts 
are mapped into bodily-based knowledge (see Casasanto, 2009; Gibbs, 
2006). As reported by Hostetter and Alibali (2008), for instance, recent 
experimental work has shown that the understanding of metaphorical 
sentences such as ‘grasping a concept’ is primed by experiencing a 
related action (e.g., grasping something) before reading the sentence 
(Wilson & Gibbs, 2007). In the next section, we will centre our discussion 
on the corporeal roots of musical perception, suggesting that bodily 
knowledge plays a primary role in driving musical experience and that 
it shapes how we acquire musical competencies in learning settings. 
The second point raised by Fuchs (2020)—the reciprocal interplay 
of organisms and the world—is best understood when considering 
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how bodily feelings, motor activity, and sensorimotor experiences play 
out in ecological settings that go beyond the individual subject. The 
rich variety of bodily aspects that permeates our mental life, in other 
words, is always contextual and open to the diverse contingencies that 
make up the world we inhabit. As such, we can widen the dynamics 
of embodied cognition to include environmental factors. This means 
that cognition can also be conceived of as embedded. Our bodies are 
immersed in environmental dynamics, beginning at the earliest stages 
of life. And these dynamics involve histories of interaction with people, 
things, places, and events that shape our possibilities for thought and 
action as well as our socio-cultural presence (see Chemero, 2009). The 
co-dependencies between living systems and the environment have 
been studied both ontogenetically and phylogenetically (see Malafouris, 
2013; Oyama, 2000), leading to richer understandings of how brain- 
body systems function when coupled with a given ecological niche. We 
discuss this embedded dimension from a musical perspective in the 
next section, where we offer some examples from pedagogical settings. 

The claim that cognition is extended aims to increase our 
comprehension of what the organism-world nexus described above 
entails (see Clark, 2008). Consider how living systems often manipulate 
objects and exploit the structures of the world when a task is particularly 
demanding. Musical notation, for instance, helps people remember, 
teach, perform, and reproduce music more easily. To account for such 
internal-external integration, extended approaches often rely on a 
principle of functional similarity. This involves the idea that external 
structures may play a functional role akin to those structures that are 
internal to the cogniser (Clark & Chalmers, 1998). A classic example 
used to illustrate this is when someone uses a tool—say, a notepad—to 
remember something. In this case, it can be argued that the role of the tool 
is functionally similar to the person’s biological memory. Accordingly, 
memory need not be limited to the biology of the agent; cognition 
can thus extend into the environment where it shapes and is shaped 
by socio-material interactions. When applied to musical contexts, this 
extended dimension can be approached from different angles. In the 
next section, we will specifically focus on music performance, exploring 
how instruments and other external (e.g., social) factors may contribute 
to drive music-making. 
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The idea that cognition is enactive connects with insights from the 
previous embodied-embedded-extended claims to describe the set of 
interactions between agent-environment that contribute to bringing 
forth a world of meaning (Varela et al., 1991). The basic idea here is that 
to survive and flourish, living beings must develop viable patterns of 
interactivity with their world, regulated by their needs and physiology 
as they adjust to ecological contingencies (Di Paolo et al., 2017). These 
interactions allow for the emergence of a world of salience, where things 
and other agents become meaningful in relation to the organism’s 
concerned point of view on the world (its self). Importantly, this 
approach highlights a deep continuity between biological and mental 
processes, as well as the active role living systems play in shaping 
the worlds they live through (Thompson, 2007). Shortly, we consider 
musical development from this enactive perspective, suggesting that the 
acquisition of musical competencies reflects the sense-making dynamics 
associated with human flourishing more generally. 


4E music cognition 


To summarise our discussion above, the 4E view holds that the mind 
is embodied, as cognition is grounded in sensorimotor experience; 
embedded, as our being-in-the-world is immersed within wider ecological 
dynamics; extended, as tools and other features of the environment may 
be functionally integrated with cognition; and enactive, as mind and life 
compose a unity based on a variety of adaptive sensorimotor couplings 
whereby a world of salience and meaning is brought forth. 

Before we move on, we should note that each of the Es connects with 
thought and research in different domains of cognitive science, which 
converge and diverge in various ways. For example, conceptions of what 
embodied cognition entails differ with regard to the role that should 
be ascribed to the active body in cognition. Some consider the body 
as an important mediating domain between inner and outer realities, 
as it provides the basis for instantiation of the corporeally-based 
representations in the brain that are fundamental to cognition (Shapiro, 
2010). Others see the body as a cognitive domain in its own right, 
arguing that the role of mental representation has been overemphasised 
(Chemero, 2009). Additionally, there is ongoing discussion over the 
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degree to which cognition can be properly understood as extended. Some 
theorists argue that while the body plays a central role in cognition 
(e.g., in the generation of corporeal and action-based representations), 
cognition should not be understood as extending beyond the body 
and brain (Adams & Aizawa, 2009). By contrast, other authors have 
made compelling arguments that some cognitive tasks are impossible 
to realise without the incorporation of environmental factors. For 
example, Louise Barrett (2011) explains how creatures with relatively 
simple neural structures (e.g., insects and spiders) are able to perform 
surprisingly complex cognitive acts (such as building webs, hunting, 
and finding mates) by including environmental features as integrated 
aspects of their cognitive domain. 

Although aspects of the 4E approach are under debate, this 
orientation is nevertheless gaining traction across various domains as 
a useful framework for research and theory—it offers an important 
interdisciplinary meeting point for scholars interested in studying 
mental life from a distributed, relational perspective (Newen et 
al., 2018). Most importantly, a 4E perspective shifts the focus from 
individual agents and neural processes to brain-body systems and their 
histories of co-specification with the world. This approach has inspired 
a number of new perspectives on music-related areas of cognition such 
as emotion, empathy, and creativity. Whereas these aspects of mental 
life have often been studied in terms of responses, predispositions, 
and processes that play out within the domain of individual agents, 
4E approaches have shown that these domains can be understood in 
terms of histories of dynamic interactivity between agents and the 
socio-material environments they inhabit and shape (Krueger & Szanto, 
2016; Schiavio et al., 2017a; van der Schyff & Krueger, 2019). In what 
follows, we explore how these interactive dynamics play out in musical 
contexts, with an emphasis on perception, learning, performance, and 
development. It should be noted that while we treat each E separately, 
each subsection should not be considered independent from the others. 
In fact, because there are necessary overlaps between all 4Es, insights 
associated with one can also be relevant for others. 
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Embodied music cognition: From music perception to learning 


Music listening is an activity that plays a crucial part in a musician’s 
life and often permeates the lives of non-musicians as well. While ‘the 
perception of pitch and consonance are among the oldest topics in 
Western science’ (Large, 2017, p. 5), giving rise to multiple perspectives 
and theories, recent literature has shown a special interest in models 
based on prediction (see, e.g., Huron, 2006; Koelsch et al., 2018). One 
of the central ideas here is that predictions about the musical stimulus 
are internally generated by a listener via learned statistical regularities, 
so that the sensory input can be judged in terms of its violation or 
confirmation of such predictions. Accordingly, internal representations 
are supposed to govern perceptual activity through a variety of 
deliberate or spontaneous associations developed through exposure 
(see also Pearce, 2018). 

An embodied approach to music perception can complement 
similar models by highlighting the role of body and action in shaping 
perceptual experience. This move has two main consequences. The first 
concerns what is emphasised in explaining music perception, while the 
second involves how the actual process plays out. The former point is 
best understood when considering that perceptual ability is shaped not 
only by (e.g., passive) exposure to musical culture, but also by the active 
engagements one has experienced in music-making activities. Indeed, 
a range of empirical studies has shown that expert musicians display 
strong activation of the motor cortex during listening tasks, reflecting 
their ability to associate specific actions with the music being listened to 
(see D’Ausilio et al., 2006; Haueisen & Knoésche, 2001). The development 
of these neural connections through practice and learning, it has been 
suggested, plays a critical part in how music perception works, which 
leads to the second point listed above. This involves the idea that the 
motor schemata one has learned through musical practice are re-enacted 
during listening, leading to an enhanced perceptual experience, as if 
one were actually playing the music itself (Cox, 2016; Overy & Molnar- 
Szakacs, 2009). 

This active process has been described as embodied simulation (see 
Gallese, 2005). The theory holds that learned repertoires of action not 
only drive our behaviour, but also shape our perception of actions (and 
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sounds) performed by others. As Gallese and Sinigaglia note (2011), 
many studies have shown that performing a particular action activates 
the same parieto-premotor areas recruited when observing that very 
same action executed by someone else. This mechanism is based on 
the firing of a neural population known as mirror neurons, and has 
important implications for our understanding of musical perception. 
For example, it has been argued that simulation-like processes influence 
our capacity to predict the beat of a perceived musical stimulus through 
interactions between auditory and motor-planning regions of the brain 
(Patel & Iversen, 2014). According to this view, bodily factors are seen to 
constrain our predictive ability. Another fascinating contribution in this 
area involves the study of music-colour synaesthesia’ froma sensorimotor 
account proposed by Caroline Curwen (2018; 2020), who argues 
that such a phenomenon might be best understood as fundamentally 
continuous with our real-life engagements with the world. Her research 
posits a profound unity between imaginative and perceptual processes, 
where both are seen as rooted in bodily experience. More generally, the 
idea that action underlies our perceptual and imaginative ability echoes 
earlier insights developed by the French philosopher Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty (1945/1962). While his work focused mostly on visual perception, 
many of his observations are also applicable to music. Merleau-Ponty 
notes that to acquire a way of perceiving involves a new use of one’s 
own body, enriching and recasting the body image. Accordingly, the 
living body is not an object among others—it is a ‘grouping of lived 
through meanings which moves towards its equilibrium’ (p. 153, 
emphasis added, quoted in Crossley, 2015). This insight has important 
consequences for activities suchas musical learning, where students often 
perceive and imitate the actions of other people in their environment. 
As Merleau-Ponty suggests, this requires a style of perceiving that 
makes use of the bodily power of action, rather than an acquisition of 
external knowledge through exposure. Of particular interest here is 
recent work that emphasises the role of the teacher’s body in helping 
students acquire their musical skills (Simones et al., 2015; 2017). Such 
contributions examine how gestures, interaction, and other modes of 


1 Generally speaking, this can be defined as a type of synaesthesia where the 
perception of certain sounds immediately evokes an experience of colour (see Ward 
et al., 2006). 
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virtual online communication can facilitate the learning process, and 
how specific musical behaviours are optimised through participation, 
improvisation, active experience, and dialogue (see, e.g., Borgo, 2005; 
2007). This is further examined in recent research from Bremmer and 
Nijs (2020), who provide an illuminating perspective on how music 
teachers use their bodily resources to actively construct a meaningful 
learning environment. Here, actions, adaptations, and collaborations 
are seen as integral parts of the pedagogical space—they encourage 
creative interaction whereby learners can develop the patterns of action- 
as-perception involved in musical expression and communication (see 
also Laroche & Kaddouch, 2015). 

These examples begin to illustrate how the embodied approach to 
cognition has important implications for music research, highlighting 
the body as a fundamental source of significance and meaning-making. 
In what follows, we expand on these insights to explore how the 
processes described here may include a broader social milieu. 


Embedded music cognition: The case of remote musical learning 


In this section, we outline some possibilities concerning how the 
embedded dimension of cognition can help us think about the 
dynamics of interactive learning environments, with a focus on remote 
learning contexts. Indeed, while the embedded dimension might be 
most obvious in face-to-face contexts—where performers or students 
and teachers interact in the same physical space—recent technological 
developments have made it possible for musicians to work together 
online in real time. And with the advent of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
virtual learning environments have become especially important. With 
this in mind, we will first look at these kinds of environments through 
the embedded lens before moving on to consider extended and enactive 
aspects in turn. 

The idea of ‘remote learning’ is often closely connected with 
technology-based pedagogical settings. However, as indicated by 
Dabbagh (2007), this phenomenon taps into a long tradition that 
stretches back to pre-internet and pre-digital distance education formats 
based on correspondence and home study (see Hanson et al., 1997). 
But whereas older forms of distance learning were teacher-centred 
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and focused on a relatively fixed curriculum and delivery, recent 
models involve more joint musicking activities, as well as a range of 
technology-enhanced possibilities intended to stimulate collaborative 
learning (Ehrmann & Collins, 2001). Ideally, these kinds of approaches 
may produce a community of interacting individuals, which may be 
conceived of as: 


a dynamic whole that emerges when a group of people share common 
practices, are interdependent, make decisions jointly, identify with 
something larger than the sum of their individual relationships, and 
make long-term commitment to well-being (their own, one another’s, 
and the group’s). (Shaffer & Anundsen, 1993, p. 26) 


Remarkably, this collaborative aspect presents important similarities 
with the kinds of relationships built in face-to-face settings, suggesting 
that remote interaction may not be less meaningful than in person 
forms. Recently, Schiavio et al. (2020) explored the range of perspectives 
and thoughts that music teachers working in different settings shared 
with regard to learning and ensemble skills. They found that one of 
the most common factors discussed in enhancing such skills was the 
ability to listen and respond to others, highlighting the collaborative 
dimension of learning and making music. In addition, it emerged that 
‘comparing yourself to the class’ was deemed a fundamental factor 
among other learning abilities, suggesting that open dialogue and 
reciprocal feedback can play a key role in nurturing talent and learning. 
This aligns with research by Wu et al. (2014), who have shown that 
students who learn in web-based environments can achieve more 
satisfying results when compared to learners with fewer opportunities 
for interactive study. 

The types of community-building that develop in physical spaces 
can also emerge in settings where collaboration is virtual, providing 
important benefits for students who are geographically distant from 
each other. Here, learners can offer support, share thoughts, beliefs, 
and ideas through virtual educational platforms, as well as complement 
existing pedagogical methods more or less informally. This is a 
distinctive attribute of the virtual environment in which participants are 
immersed. As individuals engage and interact with one another, they 
can actively shape the digital landscape, thereby forging novel synergies 
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that may surpass what is possible in traditional settings. Although the 
end results may resemble those attainable in face-to-face interactions, 
the modes of engagement within this specific digital realm are uniquely 
crafted, enabling types of interactions that are inherently digital, such as 
simultaneous contributions from geographically dispersed participants, 
one-to-many discussions, and dynamic multimedia integration. 

Of course, these possibilities proved exceptionally valuable during 
the recent COVID-19 pandemic, facilitating the transition of music 
lessons into virtual settings given the necessary restrictions imposed 
in numerous countries. But while technologically mediated learning 
afforded many opportunities during this period, the necessity of 
online teaching during the pandemic also revealed the difficulties 
that can arise when students’ social ‘embeddedness’ in a pedagogical 
environment is (almost) entirely virtual. This issue sparked a wealth 
of scholarly exploration dedicated to analysing the challenging 
pedagogical dynamics inherent in online music learning contexts (e.g., 
Adam & Metljak 2022; Biasutti et al., 2022, 2023; Novkovié Cvetkovi¢, 
2023). To take one example, a study of online instrumental teaching 
at the Faculty of Music at University of Arts in Belgrade during the 
pandemic (MutavdzZin et al., 2021) revealed that, to be successful, 
online music environments need to foster students’ ability to engage 
in self-regulated learning. However, to achieve this, students need to 
feel supported in virtual learning contexts — it is necessary that they 
are embedded within an interactional social environment that supports 
and guides their emotional, technical, and creative development; that 
demonstrates care for their progress and well-being; and where they 
can develop meaningful relationships with their peers and teachers, and 
with the technologies they use. Self-regulated learning, in other words, 
is not isolated learning; it is motivated, given meaning and context, and 
flourishes only when it is situated within a broader ecology of learning. 
Due to the inherent ‘remoteness’ of virtual environments, attaining 
a such interaction and support requires additional levels of care and 
guidance. This means that the development and maintenance of an 
online learning environment ‘requires a conscious commitment to it 
and careful planning of the teaching /learning process’ (p. 292)—where 
are ongoing attention is given to the perspectives of the teacher and the 
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students, and the broader socio-cultural and technological context in 
which they are embedded. 

As noted by Crow (2006), many performers, teachers, and learners 
often find it helpful to work with computers to support specific musical 
needs. This ranges from platforms that assist the trained musician in 
writing complex scores to more intuitive loop-based sequencers and 
accompaniment generators. Because such tools also allow users to 
interact remotely, they are particularly useful for educational purposes: 
students can form communities of practice through these resources 
(Makrakis, 2014), assisting each other in various ways—through 
brainstorming, peer feedback, and so on. Consider, for example, how 
constructive dialogues in online forums, or similar platforms, have 
proved useful to enhance both basic and advanced psychological skills 
such as the investigation of new ideas as well as high-order decision- 
making (Biasutti, 2011). 

From an embedded perspective, it is important to note that the kinds 
of learning environments described here are not fixed but rather evolve 
in a symbiotic relationship with the individuals that populate them. 
Indeed, there is a bidirectional dependency between the users and 
the shared worlds of practice they create. This intersubjective network 
involves adaptations that require the development of problem-solving 
skills and empathy, and encourages the fluid integration of individual 
and collective aspects that stand at the basis of an inclusive learning 
environment. As such, it can foster cultural and social understandings 
that drive various musical dynamics. For instance, sharing a particular 
musical issue in an online forum (say, how to arrange a piece for lute 
for a modern orchestra) may stimulate others to explore their creative 
potential and find novel outcomes. In this case, the learning space can 
be transformed by innovative musical solutions reflecting different 
cultural and musical needs, expertise, and taste. Creative possibilities 
can be negotiated and developed contextually, giving rise to a circle of 
reciprocal influences where individual and social dimensions inform 
one another. In the next section, we explore this aspect in more detail by 
focusing on the kind of relationships musicians often develop with their 
instrument and ecological surroundings. 
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Extended music cognition: Mutual incorporation and music performance 


In most cases, performing music alone or with other individuals 
involves the use of analogue or digital musical instruments. It has 
been argued that musicians form important relationships with these 
instruments in the contexts of improvisation or score-reproduction. Nijs 
et al. (2013; see also Nijs, 2017), for example, address this point in terms 
of incorporation and transparency: instruments may be transparent 
to the musicians because they become part of one’s cognitive ecology. 
Consider, for example, how the flow and structure of musical passages 
during improvisation are developed in the process of performing, and 
are built upon through the act of playing. To do this, the musician relies 
on the possibilities of the body in close interaction with the instrument, 
which have been refined over practice. Because the instrument is a 
central aspect of the creative process, it can be argued that it plays a 
crucial role in improvisatory activity (see Ryan & Schiavio, 2019; van 
der Schyff, 2019). The instrument, in other words, becomes part of the 
performer’s ‘extended’ cognitive system as it serves the specific function 
to generate (and not simply reproduce) musical expressions. 

The physical relationships musicians establish with their instruments 
are not the only types of connection that emerge here. Musicians 
regularly build emotional relationships with the unique sonic and 
physical characteristics of a specific violin, cymbal, guitar, and so on. 
Instruments also have histories, which include their use in particular 
repertoires, the development of the physical materials and design 
properties required to produce the sounds they do,*as well as various 
communities of musicians who have exploited different aspects of their 
sonic potential in shared musical events. This connects the extended 
dimension with a broader embedded socio-cultural environment. 
Examining these extended-embedded relationships can also frame how 
we think about other material and cultural relationships, for example 
where artefacts are used to store musical information and guide practice. 
For instance, the practice of re-producing a musical score, as is common 


2 Consider, for instance, the addition of octaves in modern pianos, or a (lower) 
seventh string in some electric guitars. Another example could be the ‘preparation’ 
of instruments where additional objects are placed on the strings or body of the 
instrument to alter its tonal characteristics (e.g., John Cage’s music for prepared 
piano; this practice is also common in contexts of free improvisation). 
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in Western contexts, often involves developing a relationship with 
the composer and the style and historical period they are associated 
with, as well as recordings of previous performances, to inform an 
individual's interpretation. These social, historical, and aesthetic aspects 
of the performer-instrument relationality can be further modulated on 
the basis of particular contextual contingencies, where, for example, 
instruments might require a modification to better accommodate the 
expressive needs of a given style, or where a score or musical practice is 
reinterpreted. 

Musical activity involves a continuous negotiation between 
bodily, external (tools, instruments), and embedded (socio-cultural) 
dimensions, where instruments, other people, as well as cultural 
and historical factors, participate in guiding one’s musical activity in 
various ways. The example of remote learning discussed above offers an 
interesting example of how these Es intersect. The technology serves to 
facilitate perceptual and communicative faculties, while also allowing 
the participants to meet ina virtual space where local agent-environment 
systems extend into and influence each other. While the Es do overlap 
with each other, they can provide different perspectives and insights 
on the same phenomena. To take another example, musical notation 
can be seen, from an extended perspective, as a tool that facilitates 
performance in real-time situations, serving a function similar to that 
of musical memory. Viewed from the embedded perspective, however, 
music notation is also a cultural product that necessarily involves norms 
and narratives framed relative to certain historical periods. 


Enactive music cognition: The flourishing of human musicality 


These embodied, embedded, and extended aspects involve the active 
creation of meanings that span and shape personal, social, and cultural 
worlds. This is highlighted by the enactive dimension of the 4Es, 
which explores how living systems bring forth (or ‘enact’) domains of 
meaning—most fundamentally, through the development of (survival- 
relevant) repertoires of perception-as-action. This activity is driven by 
a natural tendency for living systems to actively explore the world and 
its contingencies. The development of human musicality, we suggest, 
follows a similar trajectory when (since early infancy) it involves an 
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impulse to regulate and optimise a behavioural attunement with the 
environment through sonic discovery (Malloch & Trevarthen, 2018). 
As infants manipulate things (e.g., objects, toys) in their peripersonal 
space to gain familiarity with their properties, they also improve their 
own motor and perceptual capacities—including those linked with 
the association of sounds and movements. In other words, they start 
to develop a repertoire of basic music-related actions that drive and 
motivate their further musical discoveries, allowing them to play with 
things and produce sounds that can be further reorganised in various 
ways (Schiavio et al., 2017b). 

These early musical behaviours are transformed and optimised 
through a series of perception-action loops, leading towards specific 
goals and outcomes. For instance, the squeezing of a toy may produce 
a unique sound that infants could associate with a behavioural 
configuration (e.g., the ‘squeezing’ grip) and its experiential results (e.¢., 
a feeling of surprise). In this process, various pragmatic understandings 
of the environment and their own motor possibilities are acquired, 
which may serve further musical and non-musical actions. The latter, for 
example, include possibilities to improve perceptual capacities related 
to the control and prediction of various behaviours, thereby minimising 
sensations of surprise or fear when a sound is produced contextually 
(e.g., when a toy falls from a table and hits the floor). But when adopted 
to achieve musical goals, these actions may lead to more complex and 
satisfying ways of playing in which sonic outcomes are produced with 
increased precision. 

This vignette captures one key tenet of the enactive approach, 
namely the understanding of cognitive life as situated action: organisms 
generate rolling patterns of interactivity with their niches, which in 
turn constitute a ‘sensorimotor self’ (Di Paolo et al., 2017). Importantly, 
the relationships with the world infants establish through these sonic 
discoveries do not arguably adhere to a predetermined agenda, but 
rather emerge within a synergistic nexus of ecological and biological 
factors. Musical minds and musical life are continuous with each 
other, as both musical and personal growth are understood to include 
embodied, embedded, and extended aspects. 

From an embodied perspective, it could be suggested that the range of 
musical activities described here originate in an active attunement with 
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the environment, where the body plays a major role in discovering novel 
behaviours and experiences. The body drives discovery because it is at 
the same time a means (manipulating objects is necessary for exploratory 
activity) and an end (the infant’s repertoire of action is shaped by its 
adaptive behaviours). As such, this natural inclination to explore the 
environment can also be seen, from an embedded perspective, as an early 
manifestation of the transforming dialogue between organisms and the 
world. When objects and things are manipulated, they may reveal novel 
characteristics that could invite new engagements and trigger further 
motivated actions. By rotating a toy, infants may be fascinated by its 
hidden side, thereby acting to explore its various (e.g., sonic) properties. 
When adequate expertise is gained, and infants can use objects to 
produce and play with sounds—for example, by hitting a toy car on the 
floor—there is a strong sense in which the object becomes ‘transparent’, 
resulting in the incorporated extended dynamics that prefigure those 
discussed above with regard to musical instruments. The object, in line 
with such a perspective, becomes part of the infant’s cognitive system, 
serving a musical function that facilitates the task of producing sounds 
in a specific way. In this threefold characterisation, musical development 
might be understood as an enactive phenomenon rooted in exploratory 
meaning-making: infants establish sensorimotor relationships with 
their milieu, giving rise to basic behavioural configurations constituting 
an early repertoire of musical actions. 


Conclusion 


An understanding of the musical mind as embodied, embedded, 
extended, and enactive provides new angles to look at the concrete 
dynamics in which musicking takes place. It eschews the dichotomies 
between mind and body and between body and world, placing 
renewed emphasis on the continuity between biological and cognitive 
processes at the heart of human musicality (see also Honing, 2018). In 
this chapter, we have examined different musical contexts to articulate 
parallels between the general 4E framework and its musically relevant 
contexts. We have highlighted how the whole brain-body system affects 
music perception, showing how it can help us re-examine its role in 
pedagogical contexts. Drawing on recent literature in the field, we have 
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then considered cases of remote pedagogies. Here, agents compensate 
for the lack of close bodily connection (as in individual teaching) by 
actively participating in each other’s learning. They co-create, modify, 
and optimise their environment, giving rise to circular dynamics where 
individuality and collectivity are synergistically transformed. This 
organism-world coupling has been further discussed when observing 
how musicians develop unique connections with their instruments to 
facilitate their musicking in various ways. As we saw lastly, exploring 
musical development from an enactive perspective brings together the 
embodied, embedded, and extended dimensions by conceiving skill 
acquisition as a sense-making process rooted in action and exploration. 
In all, 4E accounts of music cognition can help us approach different 
musical contexts from a perspective that conceives the (musical) mind 
as a relational phenomenon, based on an adaptive coupling between 
organisms and the world. Future work may build on this intuition to 
study how more exploratory activities in pedagogical settings can 
be implemented, examining the behavioural, emotional, and neural 
trajectories at the basis of various musically relevant brain-body-world 
synergies; how these synergies involve things and other people; how 
cultural norms may affect one’s exploratory impulse; and how bodily 
factors drive musical creativity and discovery. 
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10. Memorisation of Twentieth-Century 
Piano Music: A Longitudinal Case Study 


Valnea Zauhar, Dunja Crnjanski, and 
Igor Bajsanski 


Introduction 


Multiple memory systems are involved in learning and memorising a 
new piece of music. Practising notated music includes a large amount 
of repeating passages and longer sections that appear in serial order. 
During practice, auditory and procedural (or motor-based) memory are 
inevitably spontaneously activated (Chaffin et al., 2016). The playing of 
each passage is influenced by the preceding and following passages, and 
performing music is firmly based on serial cueing (Chaffin et al., 2023). 
However, auditory and motor-based memory are activated implicitly, 
without conscious awareness. These memories are not reliable enough 
to allow for a performance to be entirely successful if something goes 
wrong (Chaffin et al., 2016). 

To perform efficiently, musicians need to integrate different types of 
memory: implicit or spontaneous and explicit or declarative. Declarative 
memory is activated when memorisation is deliberate and conscious. 
Research has shown that expert musicians deliberately, repeatedly, and 
systematically pay attention to particular locations in the music. If these 
locations remain relevant for monitoring the memorised performance, 
they are called performance cues (PCs). PCs may refer to aspects 
of the music that musicians pay attention to during a performance, 
such as basic technical issues (e.g., fingering, technical difficulties), 
interpretation, expression, and structure. Musicians form their mental 
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map of the piece as they start practising at different locations during 
the memorisation process (Chaffin et al., 2002; Ginsborg & Chaffin, 
2011), and PCs become retrieval cues that they can use efficiently 
during a performance. The mental map provides content-addressable 
access to the musician’s memory for the piece once it is successfully 
memorised. When memory is content-addressable, the musician can 
start to perform the piece from the particular section or passage they 
are thinking of (Ginsborg et al., 2012). The function of PCs in a mental 
map is twofold. During a performance that unfolds smoothly, PCs are a 
source that allow the musician to perform spontaneously, expressively, 
and with conviction (Lisboa et al., 2018). At the same time, they are also 
landmarks where the musician can restart or continue the performance 
following a memory lapse or mistake (Chaffin et al., 2002). Research has 
shown that the use of PCs during performance is flexible and that not 
all PCs are always used during repeated performances. Core PCs are 
features that are identified during practice and retained as retrieval cues 
in each performance, while non-core PCs are the features retained as 
retrieval cues only in some performances. Spontaneous thoughts about 
the music being performed also appear and may be retained as PCs in 
subsequent performances (Ginsborg & Bennett, 2021; Ginsborg et al., 
2012). 

Memorisation strategies used by expert musicians (e.g., deliberate 
encoding of novel material) are similar to those used by experts in 
other domains (e.g., playing chess, memorising digit strings, acting, 
dancing; see Chase & Ericsson, 1982; Ericsson & Kintsch, 1995; Noice 
& Noice, 2006). In general, expert memorisation is characterised by 
three principles: meaningful encoding of new material, efficient use of 
a retrieval structure or mental map, and prolonged practice to ensure 
fast retrieval from long-term memory (Ericsson & Kintsch, 1995). These 
principles also apply to memorising music. Research has shown that 
expert musicians rely strongly on the formal structure of the piece from 
the earliest stages of practising, identify PCs within the formal structure, 
and use them when preparing for memorised performance (e.g., Chaffin 
et al., 2002; Ginsborg et al., 2006). Consequently, the mental map of the 
piece often corresponds to its hierarchical organisation into sections and 
subsections. Like experts in other areas, musicians engage in extended 
encoding and retrieval practice to achieve fast retrieval from declarative 
as well as motor and auditory memory (Chaffin & Imreh, 2002). 
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Longitudinal case studies revealed that memorisation follows 
similar patterns irrespective of the musical style of the piece that has to 
be memorised and performed by heart (e.g., Chaffin, 2007; Chaffin et 
al., 2023; Chaffin & Imreh, 2002; Ginsborg et al., 2006, 2012). Musicians 
memorise works of varying complexity in similar ways (Chaffin, 2007; 
Chaffin et al., 2013; Noice et al., 2008; Soares, 2015). However, when 
the piece is free-form or has a complex non-tonal structure, musicians 
have to develop their understanding of the musical structure in order 
to segment the piece into meaningful sections. In this way musicians 
impose a narrative or a musical story onto the piece. The musician’s 
understanding of the musical structure informs their practice and 
memorisation (Chueke & Chaffin, 2016; Fonte, 2020; Soares, 2015). 

The number of studies investigating the memorisation of 20th 
century and contemporary repertoire has begun to increase, but there 
are fewer studies involving non-tonal rather than tonal repertoire (Fonte, 
2020). To expand the literature on the memorisation of 20th century 
and contemporary music, Zauhar et al. (2020) examined the process 
whereby a piano student learned and memorised a short piece by the 
Croatian composer Boris Papandopulo (1906-1991) for international 
competition: his Fourth Study for Piano composed in 1956. Although it 
has a formal structure that follows structural conventions of the Western 
classical tradition, it is polytonal and uses a wide range of harmonies 
(Detoni, 2008). Like the advanced students who took part in the case 
studies reported by Miklaszewski (1989) and Nielsen (1999, 2004), 
for example, the piano student relied on the formal structure and her 
segmentation of the piece from the earliest stages of practising, and used 
structurally relevant bars throughout the whole process of practice, as 
do experienced musicians (e.g., Chaffin et al., 2002). However, she also 
repeated structurally relevant and technically difficult bars more than 
other bars in each learning stage, suggesting that repetition was the 
primary practice strategy. 

In this study, we wanted to explore the process whereby the student 
and the professional pianist learned and memorised the same piece of 
music, so we used the same procedure as described by Zauhar et al. 
(2020). To date, few multiple-case longitudinal studies comparing the 
memorisation of the same piece by two or more musicians have been 
reported (e.g., Fonte, 2020; Ginsborg, 2002; Williamon & Valentine, 
2002). Because we have already published the study with the piano 
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student (Zauhar et al., 2020), we present here only the results of the 
study with the professional pianist. In the discussion, however, we 
take the opportunity to compare the learning processes of the two 
performers, who had different proficiency levels, and the outcomes 
of those processes. The comparison aimed to gain insight into the 
similarities and differences between their strategies for mastering and 
memorising the music. 


Aims 


The study aimed to investigate the process whereby a professional 
pianist learned and memorised a short piece of 20th century music and 
to examine the effects of its formal structure and technical complexity 
on the amount of practice undertaken (starts, stops, and repetitions). 
We anticipated that the pianist would rely on the formal structure of 
the piece and the segmentation she made from the earliest stages of 
practising, as was shown in other studies with expert musicians (e.g., 
Chaffin, 2007; Chaffin & Imreh, 2002). Moreover, we expected that the 
use of the formal structure would be more pronounced than in the 
practice process of the piano student mentioned earlier (Zauhar et al., 
2020) who learned the same piece. Unlike the student, who worked 
on difficult bars in each learning period, we expected the professional 
pianist to work on technical difficulties only early on in the process. 
However, we also expected her to pay attention to certain difficult bars 
in the later stages of practice so that they would become retrieval cues. 


Method 


The pianist 


Dunja Crnjanski (the second author of this chapter) holds an MA in 
piano performance and specialises in chamber music, focusing on 
contemporary repertoire. Dunja regularly performs in public as a 
chamber musician and accompanist. She was not acquainted with the 
music of Papandopulo until she began to practise the Fourth Study for 
Piano within the framework of this research study. 
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The music 


Papandopulo’s Fourth Study for Piano (Allegro Vivace) (1956), in 3/8, is 
part of the cycle Eight Studies for Piano. The studies are in various styles, 
from the baroque toccata to tango and blues, and are also influenced 
by folk music (Kovacic, 1996). Each study is a miniature, exploring the 
sound possibilities of the piano. The Fourth Study is a scherzo form that 
parodies the waltz, enriched by polytonality and a more comprehensive 
range of harmonies than is typical in most classical traditions. Its main 
theme is the accompaniment, from which the melody emerges only 
intermittently in a sequence of repetitions coloured differently each 
time; these features produce its parodic quality. Heavily accented, the 
Study has to be played at a fast, precise tempo, requiring a skilful piano 
technique (Detoni, 2008) and efficient retrieval if it is to be performed 
effectively. It has 153 bars and a duration of 1:30 minutes. 


Procedure 


The pianist was asked to prepare the Fourth Study for Piano for a 
performance from memory. She made audio recordings of 20 practice 
sessions, which were subsequently transcribed (see Data preparation), 
and she completed a practice diary after each session by describing it 
briefly (e.g., ‘I worked on putting together the whole composition. I 
practised certain parts by heart. I worked on difficult passages. I focused 
on memorising.’ [Session 5]). In order not to interfere with the pianist’s 
spontaneous process of practising, more detailed instructions were not 
given. The diary was used for the purpose of collecting short notes about 
practice that could be used when defining the learning periods once the 
whole process of practising had ended. The descriptions from the diary 
were also useful for integrating into the interpretation of the results. 

At the end of the preparation process, the pianist performed from 
memory in front of the first author only, due to the COVID-19 pandemic 
restrictions. The performance was recorded but those data are not 
included in the analysis. After the pianist had given the performance 
from memory, she divided the practice sessions into four learning 
periods on the basis of the diary entries. The first author listened to the 
recordings of the practice sessions and transcribed them; on this basis, 
she also identified four learning periods, consistent with those identified 
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by the pianist, and presented them in Table 10.1. The average duration of 
one session was 29:54 minutes, and the whole practice process took ten 
hours over seven weeks. 


Table 10.1 Description of learning periods and practice sessions 


" Practice 
Daye Hace segment? __ Range of Practice 
Learning Practice fromthe session 8 8 
; ‘ ; length segments segments 
period? Session startof duration 
ractice (min:sec) hess) pari - 
P : Mean 
1 1 32:12 3.53 131 320 
2 2 32:38 4.75 1-32 257 
pecan 3 3 31:26 6.06 177 228 
by-section 
and putting 4 9 34:41 5.99 1-50 223 
together 
5 10 32:55 6.39 1-65 213 
6 11 30:44 7.55 1-117 191 
7 12 30:04 7.06 1-60 203 
8 13 31:20 6.27 1-40 235 
9 14 31:48 8.63 1-61 184 
Memorisation 
10 15 28:10 6.34 1-61 261 
11 16 32:45 8.57 1-64 221 
12 17 31:04 7.54 1-107 254 
13 18 30:44 7.10 1-84 261 
Improving 
fluency and 14 20 22:11 10.28 1-130 141 
lidati 
eT =i 31 30:26 6.24 1-60 323 
16 35 23:15 10.27 1-153 153 
17 37 30:20 8.18 1-108 282 
18 38 16:26 10.83 1-153 106 
Polishing 
19 46 30:23 7.87 1-153 268 
20 51 34:23 9.64 1-153 232 


*Learning period included practice, memorising, and practising performance to demonstrate 
technical fluency, interpretation, and expressivity. 


’ One practice segment represents one episode of uninterrupted playing. 
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After the performance from memory, the pianist was also asked to mark 
on the score the bars that she had relied on during memorisation, and 
to note the aspects of the music that she paid attention to in each of the 
reported bars. She was further asked to mark the bars that she found 
technically difficult during practice. Finally, she described the other ways 
in which she prepared for practice and performance, such as listening to 
other pianists’ recordings and reading the score without playing. 

The study was conducted according to the Code of Ethics of the 
University of Rijeka. 


Materials 


Twenty recorded practice sessions were transcribed using the 
Study Your Music Practice software tool (Music Lab, University of 
Connecticut, 2020). The first author listened to the audio recordings of 
the practice sessions and made the transcriptions by noting the start and 
end bars of each practice segment in each session. These are illustrated 
in Figure 10.1 (Session 3: an early practice session with mainly short 
practice segments; and Session 16: a later practice session with longer, 
more integrated practice segments). The transcripts, which should 
be read from left to right and bottom to top, show how the practice 
unfolded. When all the practice segments had been transcribed, the 
number of starts, stops,’ and repetitions of each bar were counted for 
each session.” 


1 Only deliberate starts and stops were counted; those caused by technical or memory 
errors were not counted. 

2 For more details about the methods used in this type of research, see Ginsborg (this 
volume, Chapter 11). 
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Fig. 10.1 (a) Session 3 (early) and (b) Session 16 (late) 
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Data analysis 


Multiple regression analyses were performed to examine the effects of 
the formal structure of the piece, the pianist’s segmentation of the piece, 
and technical difficulties, on the amount of practice (i.e., the numbers 
of starts, stops, and repetitions) during the four learning periods. 
The predictor variables were formal structure (‘structural bars’ at the 
beginnings and endings of sections) as determined by a music theorist 
(Zauhar et al., 2020); the pianist’s segmentation of the piece in addition 
to its formal structure (‘structurally relevant bars’ at the beginnings and 
endings of sections she reported as relevant for memorisation); technical 
difficulty (bars reported as ‘technically difficult’), and basic PCs (bars 
reported as ‘technically difficult’ as well as relevant for memorisation 
and monitoring of the performance). 

The pianist’s segmentation of the piece matched the formal structure 
only to some extent, @(151) = .47, p < .001,5 because she did not mark 
all the structural bars as relevant for memorisation and monitoring of 
the performance. However, she did mark additional shorter segments, 
such as bars containing harmony changes, as structurally relevant. 
These structurally relevant bars were included as a predictor variable 
to observe their contribution to the amount of practice. They were not 
correlated with the structural bars as defined by the music theorist, 
(151) = -.06, p > .05. There were no significant correlations between 
the four predictor variables, g(151) ranged from -.09 to .12, p > .05. 
Three outcome variables were used to represent the amount of practice: 
numbers of starts, repetitions, and stops. The first bar of the piece was 
not included in the analyses of starts, and the last bar was not included 
in the analyses of stops. 


Results 


Multiple regression analyses were performed to investigate the effects 
of formal structure, the pianist’s segmentation of the piece, technical 
difficulties, and basic PCs on the amount of practice in the four learning 
periods (Table 10.2). 


3 Phi (@) correlation coefficients were calculated to check if the predictors were 
independent. 
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The predictors together accounted for 10% to 53% of the variation in 
the amount of practice. The results of the regression analyses are 
interpreted below. Where applicable, comments from the practice 
diary are included to complement the interpretations, given that the 
pianist’s short descriptions of the practice sessions are a helpful source 
of information. 

The regression analyses showed that the pianist relied on the formal 
structure and her segmentation in four learning periods, that is, during 
the whole process of preparing for the performance from memory. As 
can be seen from Table 10.2, starts were predicted by the beginnings 
of sections within the formal structure and the pianist’s segmentation. 
Beginnings in the pianist’s segmentation were the main predictors of 
starts in each learning period. Stops were predicted by the beginnings 
and endings of sections within the formal structure and the pianist’s 
additional segmentation in the first learning period. In the second 
learning period, stops were predicted only by structural bars, and in the 
fourth learning period by endings of sections. 

In the first learning period (section-by-section and putting together), 
the pianist worked in short segments, as shown by her choice of 
beginnings of sections as starting places, and the beginnings and 
endings of sections as stopping places. According to her practice diary, 
she did this to master the musical material, and it can be inferred that 
she also did so to link landmarks in the piece together. Furthermore, 
she reported in her practice diary that she began to memorise some 
segments as early as the fourth practice session. 

In the second learning period, the pianist focused on deliberate 
memorisation. From Table 10.2, it can be observed that she started 
more often at the beginnings of sections in the formal structure and 
according to her own segmentation. However, she stopped more often 
at the beginnings and endings of sections only within the formal 
structure. This result suggests that the pianist practised starting at 
multiple locations within larger segments corresponding to the formal 
structure. 

In the third learning period, the pianist consolidated her memory 
for the music and improved the performance’s fluency from memory. 
As can be seen from Table 10.2, starts were predicted by the beginnings 
of sections and basic PCs. This indicates that the pianist was encoding 
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additional landmarks as starting points. In the practice diary, she 
reported working on phrases and/or sections as well as on details, 
directing her attention to locations that were demanding to memorise, 
and aiming to play without effort. In this period, she began to play the 
piece fluently from memory. 

In the final learning period (polishing), starts were predicted by the 
beginnings of sections and stops by the endings (Table 10.2). The pianist 
reported that practice was intended to make her feel comfortable while 
playing and to prepare her for performing from memory. 

Some effects of the beginnings of sections were also observed in 
repetitions. From Table 10.2 it can be observed that the pianist repeated 
bars at the beginnings of sections according to her own segmentation, 
more often in the first, third, and fourth learning periods. Beginnings of 
sections within the formal structure predicted repetitions only during 
the third, consolidation, period. 

The effects of technically difficult bars on repetitions were 
observed in the first and the final learning periods, although basic 
PCs predicted repetitions in all four periods (Table 10.2). In the 
first period, the pianist repeated difficult bars to master them. In the 
fourth period, she repeated them to overlearn them or to feel more 
comfortable when playing them. As reported in the practice diary, she 
directed her attention towards PCs representing technically difficult 
bars throughout all four periods to ensure that she would ultimately 
perform them fluently and effortlessly. 


Discussion 


In this study we examined the process whereby a professional 
pianist learned and memorised a short piece of 20th century music, 
Papandopulo’s Fourth Study for Piano. Several findings can be 
highlighted. Firstly, the results show that, in the process of preparing 
the Fourth Study, the pianist relied on its formal structure and her 
segmentation of the piece throughout the process of preparing to perform 
it from memory. Secondly, technically difficult bars affected repetitions 
in the initial and final learning period. Furthermore, bars including 
technical difficulties that were used as basic PCs and were relevant for 
memorisation predicted repetitions in all four learning periods. Below, 
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we compare the learning processes of the professional pianist with those 
of the piano student who took part in the study by Zauhar et al. (2020) 
and highlight the similarities and differences between their strategies 
for mastering and memorising the music. The results are discussed with 
reference to studies carried out in Western Europe and the USA using a 
similar procedure, as few have been conducted in the Western Balkans. 

One of the key findings of the present study is that the effects of 
the structure were identified from the earliest stages of practice. That 
is, the pianist used structural bars as starting and stopping places 
more often than the other bars. Moreover, when asked to describe her 
preparation for the process of practising, she reported that she read 
the score without playing it to gain an overall idea of the structure 
and technical complexity of the piece. She also estimated how difficult 
it would be for her to master the material and play the piece. Other 
experienced musicians have also been observed to form an overall 
idea of the structure of music they are to perform, its tempo, and any 
potential technical problems, before starting practice (Chaffin et al., 
2003; Hallam, 1995). In the present study, the pianist reported that she 
tried to ‘understand a structural and artistic idea of the piece’, which 
corresponds to what Neuhaus (1961/2000) calls the ‘artistic image’. 
Her practice, in learning and memorising a new work, was consistent 
with that of expert memorisers. These results corroborate the findings 
of other studies on the memorisation of music by, for example, Bach 
(e.g., Chaffin & Imreh, 2002; Lisboa et al., 2018), Debussy (Chaffin, 
2007), and Stravinsky (e.g., Ginsborg et al., 2006), and show that similar 
memory processes occur during the memorisation of music pieces with 
a clear-cut formal structure, irrespective of the style of the music. The 
memorisation processes are similar also for music that has a complex 
and challenging structure (e.g., Chopin’s Barcarolle, Op. 60, Chaffin et 
al., 2013). When the piece is free-form (e.g., Schoenberg’s Op. 11, No. 
3, Chueke & Chaffin, 2016) or has a complex non-tonal structure (e.g., 
Messiaen’s Oiseaux Exotiques and other non-tonal pieces from the 20th 
and 21st centuries, Soares, 2015), the musician has to develop their own 
understanding of the musical structure to be able to segment the piece 
into sections. Once the musician has segmented the piece into sections 
that are meaningful for them, the process of memorisation is again similar 
to that observed with highly structured pieces (Chueke & Chaffin, 2016; 
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Fonte, 2020; Soares, 2015). Expert musicians use the structure of a piece 
to organise their practice and memorisation, regardless of its length and 
complexity and/or how long they have to prepare it for performance 
from memory (Chaffin, 2007; Ginsborg et al., 2006; Noice et al., 2008). In 
this way, the (formal) structure becomes a ready-made retrieval scheme 
when the piece is performed from memory. 

In previous studies, the musicians who participated often 
determined the formal structure of the piece themselves (Chaffin & 
Imreh, 2002) or in discussion with other musicians (Zauhar & BajSanski, 
2012). In general, musicians tend to agree on the formal structure of 
a piece (Chaffin et al., 2016), although they may have different ways 
of segmenting it for memorisation, or other ways of analysing it and 
understanding its structure (Ginsborg et al., 2006). In the present study, 
as in Zauhar et al.’s (2020) study with a piano student, the formal 
structure was determined by the music theorist and the professional 
pianist. The segmentation of the piece by the pianists in both studies 
matched the formal structure identified by the music theorist to some 
extent, although the pianists were of different levels of expertise. Neither 
marked all the structural bars, and both marked other bars as relevant. 
According to their segmentations, they used their structurally relevant 
bars as starting and stopping places more often than other bars, which 
confirms that structuring the material during practice plays a vital role 
in preparing for performance from memory. Yet, while the student was 
aware of the formal structure from the earliest stages of practising and 
used structural bars as starting and stopping places, as observed in other 
studies involving students as participants (e.g., Williamon & Valentine, 
2002), she repeated structural bars identified by the music theorist 
more often than other bars in each learning period. On the other hand, 
the professional pianist repeated structural bars defined by the music 
theorist more often only in one of the learning periods, when improving 
fluency and consolidating memory. 

In the present study, the effects of the technical difficulties of the piece 
were observed in the initial and final stages of practice. The professional 
pianist reported, however, that few technically difficult bars became 
PCs. These bars needed attention throughout the whole learning 
process, as demonstrated by the number of times they were repeated. 
They were also bars at which the pianist started practice segments, but 
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only at the consolidation stage, suggesting that she identified them as 
starting points on the mental map so that they would become retrieval 
cues. By contrast, the student who memorised the same piece worked on 
technically difficult bars throughout the learning process (Zauhar et al., 
2020). The number of starts at and repetitions of difficult bars decreased 
over time, as observed in other studies involving students (e.g., 
Williamon & Valentine, 2002; Zauhar & BajSanski, 2012). Nevertheless, 
unlike the professional pianist, the student needed to continue working 
on these bars to master their technical difficulties. 

Another important finding is that the professional pianist who took 
part in the present study began to memorise early on, in the fourth 
practice session. Chaffin (2007) reported a similar finding in a study 
involving a concert pianist’s memorisation of Debussy’s Clair de Lune, a 
piece in a simple ABBA form; the pianist started playing from memory 
in the fourth practice session even though she had not yet completed 
the section-by-section learning period. Early memorisation characterises 
the practice of experienced musicians even when they prepare more 
complex pieces (Chaffin et al., 2003), as this means they can begin 
to develop their mental maps and practise retrieving at least some 
segments of the music. By memorising difficult passages early on in the 
learning process, they reduce the load on working memory and free up 
attentional resources for other aspects of the piece (Chaffin, 2007). Like 
other experienced musicians, the pianist in the present study devoted 
the second learning period to deliberate memorisation, and the third to 
consolidation and improving the fluency with which she played from 
memory. By contrast, the student in the parallel study (Zauhar et al., 
2020) only started memorising after completing the section-by-section, 
whole-practice, and improving-fluency learning periods. Taken together, 
these findings suggest that using landmarks in the formal structure to 
memorise in the earliest stages of practice enables performers to focus 
on details while developing a mental map of the music. Research with 
singers of different proficiency levels also pointed out the importance of 
starting to memorise early on in the practice process, and highlighted 
that early strategic memorisation contributes to performance efficacy 
more than expertise (Ginsborg, 2002). 

Specific teaching is necessary if musicians are to improve their practice 
by becoming aware of and using their knowledge of formal structure. 
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Expert musicians participating in longitudinal case studies have been 
asked to repeatedly report their thoughts and describe the strategies they 
use while practising. There is evidence that it is helpful for professional 
musicians to report their thoughts during practice, as this increases 
their conceptual understanding and improves memorisation (Lisboa et 
al., 2011). It can also be helpful for students (Lisboa et al., 2015, 2018; 
Timperman & Miksza, 2019) to identify the landmarks in a piece of music 
that have been shown as beneficial to more experienced musicians. It 
would contribute to the development of their own efficient memorisation 
strategies and help them to master new pieces of music. In a study 
investigating string students’ immediate and delayed recall of memorised 
études, for example, verbalisations about learning were shown to be 
effective in later performances, once the pieces had been retained for some 
time in long-term memory (Timperman & Miksza, 2019). Chaffin et al. 
(2013) reported a longitudinal study examining the learning of Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Op. 60, by an experienced pianist who was also a music theorist, 
and who made a detailed Schenkerian analysis of the complex structure of 
the piece. Although carrying out this analysis did not have immediately 
observable effects, it was reported to be helpful in the learning process 
when the pianist subsequently came to prepare the piece for public 
performance. The ability to recognise formal patterns in music increases 
as students learn to analyse pieces and pay attention to the reasons why 
some places may be particularly useful when forming mental maps 
(Timperman & Miksza, 2019). Such strategies can help students develop a 
deeper understanding of the piece, and strengthen their ability to encode 
it securely and retrieve it when performing from memory. 


Conclusion 


The findings of this study confirm that the memorisation of 
Papandopulo’s Fourth Study for Piano followed established patterns 
of music memorisation (e.g., Chaffin & Imreh, 2002) corresponding to 
general memory principles (Ericsson & Kintsch, 1995). The professional 
pianist who took part in the study relied on the formal structure and 
her own segmentation of the piece while preparing to perform it from 
memory. She deliberately developed a mental map ofit toserveasareliable 
retrieval structure. The results of this study corroborate the findings of 
previous studies with concert and jazz pianists (e.g., Chaffin & Imreh, 
2002; Chueke & Chaffin, 2016; Fonte, 2020; Noice et al., 2008; Soares, 
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2015); a cellist (e.g., Lisboa et al., 2018); and a singer (e.g., Chaffin et al., 
2023; Ginsborg & Chaffin, 2011; Ginsborg et al., 2006), and contribute to 
their generalisability. To date, memorisation of music pieces of different 
styles has been examined from late Baroque to contemporary music. 
This study expands the repertoire used to investigate the memorisation 
of 20th century and contemporary pieces to include music of Croatian 
heritage. It also represents an interdisciplinary collaboration between 
a performer and cognitive psychologists, established to investigate the 
memorisation of music. 

Studies including participants of different levels of proficiency who 
learn the same piece of music (e.g., Ginsborg, 2002) are rarely conducted, 
so the comparison between the processes of memorisation of a 
professional pianist and a piano student offers an important contribution, 
even though the comparison is descriptive, which presents a limitation. 
Such comparisons have implications for the teaching of efficient practice. 
For example, Lisboa et al. (2015, 2018) have shown how a teacher may 
encourage their students to report thoughts during practice to improve 
its quality. Reporting thoughts helps students to develop content- 
addressable access to memory, and consequently, memorisation becomes 
more reliable. The metacognitive awareness of the musician’s learning 
process and progress is also characteristic of the practice of expert 
musicians (Chueke & Chaffin, 2016). Detailed comments recorded 
during practice provide insight into the focus of a musician’s attention 
during the learning process (Chaffin et al., 2003), and confirm that 
professional musicians have a good understanding of their learning 
strategies, the difficulties they encounter, the actions they must take 
to fix passages that go wrong, and how to improve their performance 
(Hallam, 1995). In the present study, we collected only brief descriptions 
of practice sessions, which were congruent with analysis of the amount of 
practice undertaken. Reporting thoughts during practice, and discussing 
them with the teacher, could also improve students’ awareness of their 
strengths and weaknesses when preparing new pieces for performance. 

It can be concluded that by deepening the understanding of the 
musical material being learned, and with the appropriate use of 
memorisation strategies, the quality of practice improves. Organising 
practice according to the principles of expert memory could speed up 
and improve the processes whereby students prepare repertoire for 
performance from memory. 
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ll. Memory for Music: Research and Practice 
for Performers 


Jane Ginsborg 


Introduction 


Memory is intrinsic both to appreciating and making music. We use 
it when we hear music, when we listen to it, and when we sing or 
play it. While hearing music can evoke semantic memory for factual 
knowledge that we have accumulated throughout our lives, it can also 
evoke episodic or autobiographical memory, bringing the past to life 
so vividly that it seems to be present for performer and listener alike. 
Semantic and autobiographical memory are both forms of retrospective 
memory, used when listening to music actively rather than hearing it 
passively, while prospective memory enables us to predict what is to 
come in the music. To perform notated music from memory, musicians 
must memorise it. Successful memorisation of music is typically the 
result of two processes. One is spontaneous and gives rise to serial 
cuing, while the other is deliberate, producing content-addressable 
memory (Chaffin et al., 2016). While many professional musicians— 
particularly solo singers and pianists—are expected to perform from 
memory nowadays, this is a relatively recent convention dating from 
the mid-19th century. Once it had become established, however, 
musicians, teachers, and psychologists began to explore both the 
pedagogy and the psychology of memorisation. 
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Aims 


The main contribution of this chapter is a review of the history of 
the pedagogy of memorisation, an outline of the empirical research 
on memorisation, brief summaries of three studies conducted in the 
Western Balkans, summaries of three of my own studies conducted in 
Western Europe, and recommendations based on the research evidence. 
To provide a context for this contribution, I begin by giving examples 
of autobiographical memories evoked by music, discussing the roles 
of retrospective and prospective memory when listening to music, and 
introducing the two processes underlying successful memorisation. 


Main discussion 


Autobiographical memory for music 


Proust referred to the experience of tasting a madeleine as stopping 
time. Hearing familiar music can also stop time; Davies called this 
the ‘Darling, they’re playing our tune!’ effect (1978, pp. 69-70). It is 
because music can have this effect that radio programmes such as the 
BBC’s Desert Island Discs are so popular. Celebrities tell stories about 
their lives, prompted by the music they have chosen, and their choices 
evoke listeners’ memories too. Another radio programme broadcast by 
the BBC in 2016 provides two striking illustrations of autobiographical 
memory for music (Gorb, 2016). The Italian pianist and composer 
Francesco Lotoro interviewed the 83-year-old film director Jack Garfein, 
who sang a song he had first heard in a Nazi death camp 70 years earlier, 
composed and sung on his way to the gas chamber by a Polish boy whose 
name is long forgotten. Lotoro himself has amassed an archive of 8,000 
scores—in some cases mere fragments notated on cheese wrappings 
and toilet paper—of music composed by victims of the Holocaust. One 
was Viktor Ullmann, whose one-act opera The Emperor of Atlantis was 
composed in Theresienstadt in 1943/44, but not performed in London 
until 1981. Ullmann had been working on a new monodrama for 
speaker and orchestra, “The Way of Love and Death of Cornet Christoph 
Rilke’, when he was murdered in 1944, but had orchestrated only the 
first movement. From detailed notes on his intended orchestration, it 
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was possible for the composer Adam Gorb to reconstruct a fragment of 
the third movement, which was performed and recorded in 2015 by the 
BBC Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The present that was experienced by both the nameless Polish boy 
and Viktor Ullmann was shattered violently—dis-membered—by the 
Holocaust, so that for each one the present suddenly became the past. 
Their music, however, was preserved and has been brought back to life; 
it has literally been re-membered and performed so that it is possible for 
listeners to experience the past in the present. This is one of the features 
of music that makes it so valuable when working with or caring for 
people with memory loss as the result of dementia. When the music 
is familiar, such as hymns sung at church or Christmas carols at home, 
memories can be shared without having to be articulated in words. The 
neurologist Oliver Sacks (2007) argues that even unfamiliar music can 
reach people with dementia, when talking or touching no longer seems 
to get through to them, because they experience music in the moment. 


Retrospective and prospective memory 


We rely on the contents of our long-term memory to provide a context 
for understanding music we are listening to for the first time, and on 
our short-term memory for the sequences of sounds (timbres, pitches, 
rhythms, harmonies) that have immediately preceded our perception 
of music in the moment. We use prospective memory to predict what 
we are about to hear, and can be delighted both by the fulfilment 
and the violation of our expectations (Meyer, 1956). Fulfilment and 
violation can be simultaneous when the expectation is veridical (i.e., 
for the next event in a work we know well), even though the musical 
event is schematically unexpected in that it breaches ‘automatic, 
culturally generic expectations’ (Bharucha, 1994, p. 216), such as the 
‘surprise’ chord in Haydn’s Symphony No. 94. More recent theories 
of prospective memory for music have been proposed. According to 
Narmoutr’s Implication-Realization model (e.g., 1992), automatic and 
largely implicit bottom-up generative processes interact with top-down 
processes deriving from the learned knowledge of musical style. In 
her theory of melodic expectation, Margulis (2005) identified the roles 
of stability, proximity, direction, and mobility in the music for which 
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listeners implicitly form expectations, and Huron’s (2006) model 
encompasses imagination, tension, prediction, reaction, and appraisal 
(ITPRA). Neuroscientific research reviewed by Salimpoor et al. (2015) 
explains prospective memory for music in terms of the interaction of 
dopamine release with the activation of cortical regions associated 
with the processing of musical structures, emotion, and reward; finally, 
Trainor and Zatorre (2016) draw on the results of EEG and fMRI studies 
to support the proposed mechanisms underlying expectation and 
prediction. 

While listeners are not necessarily performers themselves, all 
performers are listeners. They monitor their own performances as 
they unfold, often comparing them to their own or others’ previous 
performances of the same work and, unless they are giving solo 
performances, listening to those of their fellow musicians. This process 
of monitoring, involving both retrospective and prospective memory 
for different kinds of information, enables performers to identify and 
meet each local goal as they encounter it in the music. In oral traditions, 
musicians rely on retrospective auditory memory to remember the sound 
of others’ renditions and produce their own versions, if appropriate. 
When musicians read music from notation, imagining its sounds, they 
are using a skill originally known as visualisation (Gieseking & Leimer, 
1932/1972) and now referred to as notational audiation (Gordon, 1976), 
because the sound of music can be imagined not only by readers but also 
improvisers and composers. In the context of score-reading, however, 
audiation involves translating symbols into sounds by drawing on the 
associations between them that the musician has learned and stored in 
their long-term memory. 


Memorisation: Serial cuing and content-addressable memory 


The skills of playing an instrument and singing, like those of reading 
and audiating, rely on associations stored in long-term memory. These 
skills are developed through practice, often involving rote repetition, 
and are largely procedural. They enable musicians to perform sequences 
of musical material such as scales, arpeggios, and chord progressions 
automatically, without having consciously to recall what comes next. 
This is known as serial cuing, since playing one passage cues the next. It 
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is vital that musicians develop the motor, muscle, finger, or tactile (i.e., 
kinaesthetic) memory to acquire these skills. It is dangerous, however, 
for them to rely solely on serial cuing when performing from memory as 
sequences can so easily be disrupted, causing the musician to experience 
a memory lapse. Unless they also have content-addressable memory for 
the music, as the result of deliberate practice (Ericsson, 2013, p. 534), 
there is often no alternative to starting again and hoping for the best. By 
contrast, content-addressable memory empowers performers to retrieve 
the music they are to play or sing at will from their long-term memory, 
starting at any location in the piece. If they experience a memory lapse 
despite having used analytic or conceptual strategies in the course 
of deliberate practice, they can jump forward or back to the nearest 
landmark in their mental map or representation of the piece, referred to 
by Chaffin and his colleagues as a performance cue (PC; e.g., Chaffin et 
al., 2002), rather than going back to the beginning. 


The history of music memorisation 


It is worth remembering that only a small minority of professional 
musicians, mostly singers and pianists, are expected to perform Western 
classical music from memory, and that this has only been so since the 
middle of the 19th century. Before then, memorisation was deplored on 
the grounds that musicians could not be relied upon to play what had 
been written. According to Leopold Mozart (1756), ‘one should not give 
[a beginner] [...] melodious pieces which remain easily in his memory 
[...] [or] he will accustom himself to play by ear and at random’ (p. 35). 
Hummel (1828) claimed that if children played from memory, they 
would ‘never attain to any readiness in reading the notes’ (p. v). But a 
concert given by the cellist Bernhard Romberg (1767-1841) had already 
been reviewed ecstatically as follows: 


Spurning the printed music as an aide-memoire he takes his place, the 
magic instrument in his hands, and, without hiding himself behind a 
music stand, presents to the public the whole picture of a free, unrestricted 
ruler of the kingdom of tones. (Novellistik, 1822, pp. 25-26) 


The first pianist known to have played from memory in public was 
Clara Wieck (later Schumann), who performed Beethoven’s Sonata in 
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F, Op. 57, in 1837. Although she was described by Frau von Arnim as 
““the most insufferable artist she had ever come across,” who had the 
“audacity” to play the whole of her programmes by heart’ (May 1912, 
p- 196), Liszt nevertheless played more than forty works in Vienna the 
following year, by composers including Beethoven, Weber, Chopin, 
Scarlatti, and Handel, all from memory. In 1839 Czerny explicitly 
recommended ‘[committing] to memory a good number of little, easy, 
but tasteful pieces; so that [...] you may be able to play by heart’ (p. 41), 
and the first pragmatic advice to singers on memory was given by the 
pedagogue Maria Anfossi (1837): ‘[if] a phrase begins a little before the 
turning of the page, turn first and sing such bar or bars from memory’ 
(p. 77). Performing from memory became popular in the second half 
of the 19th century, with the nine-year-old Bizet performing piano 
sonatas by Mozart from memory in 1847, and inspiring the parents 
and managers of subsequent child prodigies to demonstrate ever more 
impressive feats of memory as well as pianism; so it is not surprising 
that a pedagogy of memorisation began to develop at the very end of 
the 19th century. 


The early pedagogy of music memorisation 


Shinn (1898) was the first author to identify ‘forms of memory belonging 
respectively to the ear, the fingers, the eye, and the intellect employed 
more or less continuously throughout the progress of a piece’ (Mishra, 
2010, p. 9), that is, what we would now call auditory, kinaesthetic, visual, 
and conceptual memory. Next, Theodor Leschetizky recommended the 
use of conceptual memory, and avoiding the inadvertent reinforcement 
of bad habits by establishing good habits from the start: 


Thought is indispensable in the study of pieces, as they are learned first 
by the brain, and from that by the fingers [...]. To memorize a piece, read 
it through at the keyboard only once, to get its outline without creating 
any faulty habits of fingering. Then take one or two measures at a time 
[...] analyse the harmonies, and decide upon the fingering and pedalling. 
(quoted in Brée, 1913/1997, p. 57) 


Like Shinn, Hughes (1915) referred to memorising ‘by ear, visual 
memory, either of the notes on the printed page or the notes on the 
keyboard, and by finger memory or reflex action’ (p.595), but he 
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also introduced the idea that musicians should articulate their mental 
representation of the music they were memorising: 


On one or both of [ear or visual memory] are dependent the very useful 
and important methods of learning the harmonic and formal structure of 
the composition to be memorized and of being able to say the notes, or at 
least to bring up a very distinct mental picture of them. (p. 595) 


At around the same time, singers were being exhorted to memorise: 


Song deals with the great human emotions expressed in words, and the 
singer stands face to face with his audience. Every friend of expression 
that has been given him he is in duty bound to make the most of. Hard 
work is not easy, memorizing is a work of extreme laboriousness, but 
when that work is done, it is in the singer’s possession for ever. (Plunket 
Greene, 1912, p. 12) 


Plunket Greene’s five rules for memorising were to ‘learn the song in 
rough; memorise it; polish it musically first; reconcile the phrasing to 
the text; [and] absorb the accompaniment of the song’ (1912, pp. 233- 
37). Taylor (1914), however, recommended what we would now call 
automatisation: ‘In studying a song, the first thing to do is memorise it, 
so that the mind will not be taxed with trying to recall the words and the 
melody’ (p. 26); while Curtis (1914), like Leschetizky, recommended 
mental practice: ‘All work of learning and memorizing music should 
be mental. When the mind is concentrated upon learning the melody, 
rhythm and construction of a composition, the voice should not be 
used’ (p. 207). 


Research on musicians’ memorising strategies 


These rules and recommendations were based, of course, on their 
authors’ own experiences of teaching and performing and, although 
further books and articles for musicians continued (and continue) to be 
published, it was not until the late 1930s that music memorisation began 
to be a topic of interest to psychologists, inspired by the pioneering 
research of Rubin-Rabson (1937, 1940a,b, 1941a,b,c,d). She found 
that analytic pre-study improved recall, as did using mental practice 
and learning pieces in small sections; using a distributed rather than 
a massed strategy (i.e., several short practice sessions rather than one 
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long one); and, for pianists, practising music for left and right hands 
separately. 

The efficacy of memorising strategies based on the auditory, 
kinaesthetic, visual, and conceptual forms of memory identified by 
Shinn (1898), Leschetizky (as cited in Brée, 1913/1997)), and Hughes 
(1915) has been investigated empirically, with mixed results. The 
evidence supports the use of auditory strategies such as listening to 
recorded performances (Bernardi et al., 2013; Rosenthal, 1984; Rosenthal 
et al., 1988). Highben and Palmer (2004), for example, asked pianists to 
practise short, specially composed pieces of music, with and without 
auditory and motor feedback. Recall was best when they practised as 
normal and worst when they had to imagine both the feel of the keyboard 
and the sound of the music, although those who described themselves 
as being able to play by ear and did well on a test of aural abilities were 
least affected by not being able to hear their own playing. Bernardi et al. 
(2013) tested the effect of mental practice by asking pianists to practise 
two unfamiliar pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, one physically and the 
other mentally, before performing them from memory. Memorisation 
was most effective when the pianists were experienced in analysing the 
formal structure of the pieces they were learning and had used auditory 
imagery for pitch. Loimusalo and Huovinen (2018) also studied mental 
practice, and found that pianists were more likely to use imagery for 
pitch in tonal music and rhythm in atonal music. 

Children and beginners often associate practice with repetition. This 
kinaesthetic strategy is vital for the development of procedural memory, 
which underlies serial cuing, but performers can also use it deliberately 
to automatise certain sequences and free them to attend to other aspects 
of the performance such as conveying expression. The student pianists 
who participated in a study by Davidson-Kelly et al. (2012) reported 
preferring physical strategies (e.g., practising slowly, with hands 
separately, varying notated rhythms) to mental strategies (e.g., analysing 
the music and memorising it before beginning to play). Gerling and Dos 
Santos (2017) found that pianists memorising Classical and Romantic 
works deliberately memorised kinaesthetic cues including awareness of 
the direction in which their hands moved at particular locations in the 
music, and developed their procedural knowledge of what they referred 
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to as the topography of the keyboard and its association with the type 
and direction of their body movements. 

While some musicians claim to make use of photographic or eidetic 
recall, others develop visual memory for the musical score in the course 
of learning. Nuki (1984) found that student pianists who reported 
deliberately using a visual strategy were quicker to memorise than those 
who used kinaesthetic, auditory, or combined strategies, but they were 
also expert in sight-reading and solfége and were thus likely to have had 
superior audiation skills. More recently, student pianists’ responses to 
the Musical Memorization Inventory (Mishra, 2007) indicated more 
frequent use of analytic and auditory strategies than kinaesthetic and 
visual strategies. 

Kinaesthetic strategies can also be used to support the development of 
mental (i.e., conceptual) representations. Independent analysis of video 
recordings of my own preparation for performance of the first Ricercar 
from Stravinsky’s Cantata (Ginsborg, 2009) showed that I used different 
kinds of body movement as I learned and memorised. Beating a pulse 
provided the framework for ensuring rhythmic accuracy; conducting 
helped me form a metrical representation, which was crucial since the 
metre shifts from 4/8 to 3/8 both between and within sections. Once I 
had memorised the piece, gesture underpinned my communication of 
semantic meaning both musical and verbal. 

While the deliberate memorisation of notated music involves 
encoding and storing visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic information in 
long-term memory so that it can be retrieved at will, strategies focusing 
on memorising one type of information over another have not been 
shown to be effective. To date, most efforts to link perceptual learning 
modalities or visual, aural, and kinaesthetic learning styles (Swassing 
& Barbe, 1979) with preferences for using visual, auditory, and 
kinaesthetic strategies when memorising music have been unsuccessful. 
Mishra (2007) found only very small correlations between the scores of 
eighty-two respondents’ scores on the Learning Styles Test (LdPride, 
n.d.), the Visual, Aural, Read/Write, Kinesthetic (VARK) Questionnaire 
(Fleming, n.d.), and her own Musical Memorization Inventory. 
Odendaal (2013, 2016) found no evidence from several studies using 
a range of methods to support the applicability of perceptual learning 
style theory to memorisation. 
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Analytic or conceptual strategies are, however, vital for developing 
content-addressable memory, as recommended by the early pedagogues, 
before starting to sing (Curtis, 1914; Taylor, 1914), early in the learning 
process (Leschetizky, as cited in Brée, 1913/1997), and/or throughout 
the whole period of preparation (Shinn, 1898). These strategies are 
only accessible to the musician if they have semantic knowledge stored 
in their long-term memory of the tonal, harmonic, and compositional 
structures typical of the music they are learning, enabling them to divide 
or chunk the work to be performed into sections so that they can be 
learned and memorised separately before being recombined (Bernardi 
et al., 2013). Hughes (1915) suggested verbalising musical material; the 
most effective memorisers in Nuki’s (1984) study were expert in sight- 
reading and solfége; and Apostolaki (2013) describes solfége (using either 
movable or fixed ‘do’) as a framework for verbalising. Timperman and 
Miksza (2019) tested the effectiveness of another way of verbalising. 
They asked two groups of student string players to learn a short piece of 
music and perform it from memory. Participants in one group were also 
asked to talk about the piece in detail before performing, and had better 
recall of it after 24 hours. 

Mental practice is the strategy that has been investigated most 
frequently in recent years (see Mielke & Comeau, 2019). This can 
include formal, structural analysis, and visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, 
and conceptual imagery. Deliberate physical practice involves mental 
practice, however, so it makes sense that they should be combined 
(Bernardi et al., 2013). 


Research on performance from memory using the longitudinal 
case study approach 


Most of the research described above involved the participation of 
groups of musicians, typically students. Longitudinal case studies, by 
contrast, are used to investigate individual musicians’ preparation for 
performance over extended periods of time. This method was pioneered 
by the cognitive scientist Roger Chaffin, who has collaborated with a 
number of expert musicians including the pianist Gabriela Imreh (e.g., 
Chaffin et al., 2002), the cellist Tania Lisboa (e.g., Lisboa et al., 2015), 
and myself (e.g., Chaffin et al., 2023). In this section I will outline 
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the methods used in longitudinal case study research before briefly 
summarising three studies conducted in the Western Balkans and—in 
more detail—three that I have conducted in Western Europe using this 
approach. 


Methods used in the longitudinal case study approach 


All longitudinal case studies use broadly similar methods. The musician 
audio- or video-records all their practice sessions and performances 
so they can subsequently be transcribed, analysed, and illustrated in 
practice graphs. Such graphs provide an indication of the musician’s 
practice behaviour (e.g., the sections of the music they worked on and 
how often they repeated each segment). The musician annotates copies 
of the musical score, either at the end of each practice session or of the 
whole rehearsal period, to indicate their thoughts while practising. The 
locations of each annotation are called practice or rehearsal features. The 
musician annotates further copies of the score after their performance to 
indicate their thoughts while performing; the locations of these thoughts 
are called performance cues (PCs). Multiple regression analyses using 
PCs as predictor variables and practice behaviour as outcome variables 
show how musicians’ mental representations of music determine their 
approaches to practice and performance (e.g., Ginsborg & Chaffin, 
2011a), and their long-term memory for the music that has been 
memorised (Ginsborg & Chaffin, 2011b). Content analyses can be made 
of individual musicians’ spoken verbal commentaries while practising 
(e.g., Fonte, 2020), and of the rehearsal talk of two musicians working 
together (e.g., Ginsborg & Bennett, 2021, 2022). 


Brief summary of three longitudinal case studies (Western Balkans) 


Zauhar and BajSanski (2012) report a study, for example, of a third-year 
undergraduate piano student who recorded all her practice sessions 
as she prepared a performance from memory of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor. They transcribed and analysed the recordings and 
were able to show from her use of structural bars as starting places 
that the hierarchical organization of the work informed her approach 
to memorization. In a subsequent study, Zauhar, Mati¢, Drazul, and 
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BajSanski (2020) used a similar approach in a study of a second-year 
high school pianist’s learning and memorization of a 20th-century 
composition, the Fourth Study by Boris Papandopulo (1956). The results 
of the analysis highlighted the role of the pianist’s own segmentation 
of the piece as she practised and memorised it, rather than its formal 
structure, as determined by the pianist and a music theorist. To find 
out whether a professional pianist with more experience of analysing 
and performing contemporary music would make more use of the 
hierarchical organization of a 20th-century work while memorizing it, 
Zauhar, Crnjanski, and BajSanski carried out a follow-up study in which 
the second author also memorized and performed Papandopulo’s 
Fourth Study. This study is reported in detail in Chapter 10 of the 
present volume. While the professional pianist took a similar approach 
to that of the high-school student, her segmentation of the work was 
more closely related to the formal structure of the work, and she began 
to memorise it as early as the fourth practice session, suggesting that she 
was quicker to create a mental representation of the work on which she 
was able to draw when playing from memory. These studies underline 
the importance of including music theory, harmony, and analysis in 
curricula for performers to enable them to learn and memorize more 
efficiently and, potentially, to give more effective performances from 
memory. 


Summary of three longitudinal case studies (Western Europe) 


Study 1 


My first longitudinal case study involved tracking my preparation for 
performance of the first Ricercar from Stravinsky’s Cantata (see above). 
The performance took place in 2003, and my first reports of the research 
were published in 2006 (Ginsborg et al., 2006a, 2006b; Ginsborg, 2009; 
see also Ginsborg & Chaffin, 2011a, 2011b, and Chaffin et al., 2023). 
At this time a central assumption of PC theory was that PCs are a 
subset of practice features, suggesting that performers’ thoughts while 
performing have been prepared in the course of their practice sessions. 
This was not my experience, however, nor that of other performers. 
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Study 2 


I therefore set out to explore the role of spontaneity in a similar study of 
my practice and performance of Schoenberg’s Two Songs Op. 14. Several 
months after giving the public performance, I recorded and analysed 
a reconstructed performance from memory, in vivo, with and without 
piano accompaniment (Ginsborg et al., 2012). While I retained some 
practice features as PCs in both performances (core PCs), I retained 
others in one performance but not the other (non-core PCs) and, 
crucially, some spontaneous thoughts in the first performance served as 
PCs in the second (functional PCs). 


Study 3 


Although the findings of Study 2 were promising, they were not based 
on repeated public performances. To show that some spontaneous 
thoughts (i.e., thoughts in performance that had not occurred previously 
in practice) could serve as PCs in a subsequent performance, I would 
have to give more than one performance. One of the aims of Study 3 was 
to ask questions arising from the findings of Studies 1 and 2; its other 
aim was to follow up a previous investigation of the role of familiarity 
and expertise in four singer-pianist duos (Ginsborg & King, 2012; King 
& Ginsborg, 2011). 

Unlike the majority of longitudinal case studies reported by Chaffin 
and his colleagues, Studies 1 and 2 were carried out not by a soloist 
performing solo repertoire but by the members of a duo. My musical 
partner was my husband, the composer, conductor, and pianist George 
Nicholson. For Study 3, I formed a new duo with the viola player Dawn 
Bennett (Ginsborg & Bennett, 2021, 2022)—hitherto unknown to me 
other than as an academic living on the other side of the world—so that 
we could explore our developing familiarity with each other as well as 
the music: settings by Boris Tchaikovsky (1925-1996) of two poems by 
the English poet Rudyard Kipling, translated very loosely into Russian. 

I stayed in Dawn’s house in Western Australia for a week. We spent 
just over four hours practising independently and nearly three-and-a- 
half hours rehearsing together. We recorded all our individual practice 
sessions and joint rehearsals, and in due course the recordings were 
transcribed and analysed. We gave two public performances at the end 
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of the week, and a third one when Dawn visited the UK ten months 
later. We each performed one of the two songs from memory, reading 
the other from the musical score. 

After the first and second rehearsal periods, and each of the three 
performances, we annotated copies of our scores to indicate the 
locations of features and PCs in the following categories: structural 
(e.g., boundaries between sections, subsections, or switches, i.e., where 
the same passage can lead in two or more directions), basic (prepare, 
breath, word pronunciation, pitch, fingering, bowing), interpretive 
(word meaning, sound, tempo, dynamics), expressive, memory, 
coordinate, and shared (expressive and coordinate). 

We analysed the data to answer four research questions: 

1. Which practice features did we attend to, individually and 
together, when memorising and not memorising? Certain categories 
were more salient when we were memorising (e.g., for Dawn: pitch, 
tempo, coordination with singer; for me: preparation, and the meaning 
of the lyrics). By contrast, we were able to focus on other categories 
when we were reading from the score (e.g., sound for Dawn, subsection 
boundaries for me). 

2. To what extent did the practice features remain salient in each of 
the memorised and non-memorised performances? For Dawn, memory 
was most salient in the first and, to a lesser extent, third performances 
from memory. Basic features were most salient in the second and third 
performances, and interpretive features and coordination with me 
were most salient in the third performance from memory. For me, basic 
features were highly and equally salient in all three performances from 
memory, as were shared features for both of us in the first and second 
performances, although less so in the third. 

3. What proportions of practice features overall were retained in 
memorised performances as core and non-core PCs? Dawn retained 
3.95% of rehearsal features as core PCs (i.e., in all three performances) 
but 63.2% as non-core PCs (in one or two performances), while I 
retained 21.2% of rehearsal features as core PCs and 24.2% as non-core 
PCs. Taken together, these findings indicate that attention to rehearsal 
features does underlie retrieval from memory, as predicted by PC 
theory, but that spontaneous thoughts while performing can also play 
an important role, as suggested by Ginsborg et al. (2012). 
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4. Finally, what proportions of spontaneous thoughts could be 
considered functional PCs? The proportions of spontaneous thoughts 
in the first performance that recurred in both the second and third 
performances were very small for both Dawn (3.2%) and myself 
(5.8%). By contrast, the proportions of spontaneous thoughts in the 
first performance that recurred in the second were comparatively high 
(58.1% for Dawn and 82.4% for myself). Yet while 22.7% of Dawn’s 
spontaneous thoughts in the second performance recurred in the third, 
I had just one spontaneous thought in the second performance that did 
not recur in the third. 

It is perhaps not surprising that relatively few spontaneous thoughts 
in the first and—to a lesser extent—the second performance functioned 
as retrieval cues in the third, since the two performances were separated 
by ten months. That the proportions of spontaneous thoughts in the first 
performance recurred in the second performance, however, highlights 
what every musician knows from experience: what happens in 
performance is not necessarily the same as what happens in rehearsal, 
and new insights can inform subsequent performances. 


Conclusion: Implications for performers and their teachers 


The results of the experimental and longitudinal case study research 
on musicians’ memorising strategies and recall for music in both the 
Western Balkans and Western Europe, outlined above, support the 
following recommendations in addition to the inclusion of music 
theory, harmony, and analysis in conservatoire and university music 
department curricula. Because spontaneous memorisation is to a certain 
extent inevitable, performers should remember that practice makes 
permanent (rather than perfect) and learn as accurately as possible 
when first preparing for performance. 

Performers should undertake deliberate practice with the aim of 
developing content-addressable memory for the music in order to ensure 
accurate and secure recall when performing. They should create a mental 
representation or map of the work by identifying structural boundaries 
that enable them to divide the music into chunks or sections, learn them 
separately, and then recombine them. They can of course think of these 
sections as chapters or episodes in a narrative or an emotional journey. 
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It is important to practise and memorise the links between them, as 
performers are more likely both to experience and to recover from a 
memory lapse between rather than within sections. Backward chaining 
can be useful, working section-by-section from the end of the piece to 
the beginning, and then reversing the process so as to head towards the 
double bar. While Gruson (1988) suggests that pianists should practise 
with left and right hands separately at first, evidence from my research 
indicates that expert singers should memorise lyrics and melodies 
simultaneously (Ginsborg, 2002; Ginsborg & Sloboda, 2007). 

Next, performers should make the basic decisions (Chaffin et al., 2002) 
that vary from instrument to instrument. These may concern breathing 
for singers, wind, and brass players; fingering and pedalling for pianists; 
bowing for string players. Because such decisions are assimilated and 
automatised during the course of practice and rehearsal, they can be 
provisional at first but should be fixed as soon as possible. 

Auditory, visual, and kinaesthetic memorising strategies should be 
used as appropriate to both the music and the individual musician. 
Auditory strategies include listening to recordings of the work (or the 
accompaniment if available) and imagining or playing along with them. 
All performers should develop their audiation skills so as to be able to 
undertake mental practice. Visual strategies include reinforcing mental 
representations by annotating scores in pencil or with coloured pens. 
Repetitive practice strengthens procedural memory and can be regarded 
as a kinaesthetic strategy best deployed once initial decisions shaping 
the conception of the work and its performance have been made. That 
said, these initial decisions may be rejected, and new decisions made, as 
performers develop their own interpretation of the work, in the course 
of maintenance practice or overlearning once the music has been learned 
and memorised, during mental practice, and when they are not thinking 
consciously about the music. It is worth noting these new decisions and 
their locations in the score, as they are potential performance cues that 
can prevent or enable recovery from memory lapses. 

Finally, it is a convention, not a law, that music is performed from 
memory. Many well-known successful musicians prefer to play 
with the score. Audiences may prefer performances from memory 
(Williamon, 1999) but the effect is very small (Kopiez et al., 2017). If 
multiple strategies are used to memorise, then, if one fails, the others 
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enable the performer to keep going. And if memory lapses do occur, the 
audience is unlikely to notice or care, provided the performer doesn’t 
make it obvious from their own reaction (Waddell & Williamon, 2017). 
Ultimately, what matters most is the overall quality of the performance. 
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PART IV 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICIANS— 
FROM MOTIVATION AND 
PERSONALITY TO ADDRESSING 
CHALLENGES AND ANXIETY 


12. Motivation and Personality as Factors of 
Musical Accomplishments: A Developmental 
and Cultural Perspective 


Blanka Bogunovié 


Introduction 


Musical and cognitive capacities, motivation, and personality represent 
the core ingredients of long-term musical development encompassing 
musical, personal, and professional accomplishments. But ‘after a certain 
point, ability plays a less important role than personality and motivational 
factors’ (Winner, 1996, p. 283), which suggests the importance of these 
psychological factors for long-term musical development towards 
excellence. Motivation is of great interest to researchers and educators 
because ‘understanding motivation is vital for addressing questions of 
how and why people take up learning a musical instrument, how they 
persist through the challenges of learning and practice, and how they 
become successful or why they quit’ (Evans, 2015). Numerous studies 
have addressed motivation issues, mainly in music education research 
(e.g., O’Neill & McPherson, 2002), since its impact can be critical for 
pursuing proactive musical involvement or dropping out. 

The extensive research into motivation contrasts with the far fewer 
studies investigating the relationship between personality and musical 
accomplishments, especially at a younger age. Many questions are still to 
be answered. Nevertheless, it has been confirmed that personal attributes 
firmly sustain musical development and motivation and that their 
specific profile contributes to the level of performance and educational 
achievements (Kemp, 1996). Research into musicians’ personality 
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mostly refers to the cutting-edge study of Kemp (1996) based on Cattell’s 
Personality Factor Model (16 PF Model; Cattel et al., 1970). In the 1990s, 
the new personality research paradigm, the Five-Factor Model (FFM; 
Costa & McCrae, 1995), gradually took over in music-related research 
too (e.g., Corrigall et al., 2013; Corrigall & Schellenberg, 2015). 

The international literature review shows that investigation into the 
degree and quality of the contributions of motivation and personality 
to music achievements is a challenge that needs to be responded to, 
since it is influenced by a multifactor matrix where internal and external 
settings play a role. This chapter intends to fill this gap and provide new 
insights into the individual and joint contributions of motivation and 
personality to learning and performance achievements in subsequent 
stages of development, which is rare in the international literature. 


Aims 


The chapter opens with questions about the role of motivation and 
personality in achieving musical excellence. At the beginning of the 
main discussion, I shall present a condensed review of the pertinent 
international research and then the series of research projects from Serbia 
which I either led or co-authored. Originally, they were not published 
in English and hence were not accessible to the broader international 
public. The series of studies addresses a developmental perspective of 
the individual and the joint impact of motivation and personality on 
music accomplishments from early school up to the start of a young 
adult professional career, rather than the final-outcome perspective. 
This approach will enable the following up of the specific profile of 
psychological attributes at each of the three stages of specialist education 
for the musically gifted that has existed in the Western Balkans region 
(WB) for around 70 years (see Chapter 1 in this volume). The intention 
is to make conclusions about the relevance and differential contributions 
of motivational features and personality traits to achievements, and to 
discover possible developmental changes. Attention will be given to the 
nexus of psychological and environmental factors where they strongly 
impact musical outputs at each developmental stage. The studies 
from the WB will be highlighted to evaluate cultural perspectives and 
variations. 
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Main discussion 


Motivation as a factor of musical competence 


Intrinsic motivation, as a prevailing driver of musical activities, is 
associated with advanced performance levels when a high level of skill 
and challenge are matched (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990). Extrinsic forms 
of motivation, sometimes enhanced by teaching in a controlling and 
prescriptive way or by damaging levels of competitiveness, are likely 
to be ineffective (Evans, 2015). In contrast, a social environment that 
fulfils basic psychological needs enables experiences that are closely 
associated with health and well-being (Evans, 2015). Thus, external 
motivation could be beneficial in reinforcing activities that can enhance 
the process of advancing competencies. Lack of, or weak motivation 
is one of the critical factors associated with (under)achievements and 
dropouts (e.g., Costa-Giomi, 2004), and can be accompanied by feelings 
of low competence, relatedness, and autonomy, as well (e.g., Evans et 
al., 2013). 

Evans and McPherson (2015) carried out a 10-year longitudinal 
study which suggested that learners (aged 7-9) whose personal identity 
included a long-term perspective of themselves as musicians were better 
positioned to succeed and sustain their instrumental learning. The 
authors stated that long-term practice and self-regulation strategies were 
essential for forming a musical identity, as one of the precursors of higher 
achievements. McPherson and McCormick (2000) showed that students 
(children and adolescents) attributed success to effort rather than ability, 
although many also attributed examination results to nervousness or luck. 
The most important predictor of success was the student's self-efficacy. 

McCormick and McPherson (2007) used an Expectancy-value 
cognitive approach and found that beliefs that students hold (aged 
9-19) about their musical capabilities are potent predictors of their 
achievement in music performance examinations. Furthermore, when 
the achievement criteria were graded instrumental music examinations 
(Hallam et al., 2021), students aged 6-19, the impact of expertise level, 
enjoyment of performing, and self-belief in musical ability, among 
others, were confirmed. Those who failed were most likely to have 
adopted ineffective practice strategies and were less likely to enjoy 
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performing, playing, having lessons, or practising. Personal beliefs 
and attitudes were examined in a qualitative study with secondary 
school students from different academic backgrounds in Hong Kong, 
with high marks and outstanding achievement in music extracurricular 
activities as criteria for success (Leung & McPherson, 2011). Those who 
pursued music rated highly aesthetic feelings, self-recognition, sense of 
achievement, music preference, and enjoyment. Relevant environmental 
factors related to pursuing music were: parental support, teacher and 
school influence, peer support, or being inspired by the success of others. 

With Self-Determination Theory (SDT) (Ryan & Deci, 2018) as a 
background, based on an international sample of adult musicians, it 
was shown that internalised regulation correlated more strongly with 
music-related variables than extrinsic forms (MacIntyre et al., 2018). 
Intrinsic motives, developed by musicians and their teachers, help 
to create a desire to learn, foster the intensity of effort, and increase 
perceptions of competence, which contribute to a motivational cycle 
for music learning and performance. Recently, flow emergence was 
investigated in a qualitative study with selected music students at music 
higher education institutions (MHEIs) and with professionals (Philippe 
etal., 2021). It was found that intrinsic motivation, attentional focus, and 
self-confidence were the most important factors. There are also studies 
showing how beneficial flow can be in promoting personal growth and 
achieving excellence (see Chapter 15 in this volume). 

Several cross-cultural studies have provided insight into 
environmental factors influencing motivation. One of these was 
conducted in eight countries (Brazil, China, Finland, Hong Kong, Israel, 
Korea, Mexico, USA) across three school grade levels (elementary to 
secondary school), based on the Expectancy-value theory (McPherson & 
O’Neill, 2010). Findings suggested that once students have experienced 
learning to play an instrument or singing, they become more motivated 
towards other school subjects. Generally, students’ competence beliefs 
and values for music declined, except in Brazil, where they rose with 
age, while being lowest in Hong Kong, Israel, Mexico, and the USA. 
In addition, a comparison of the achievement goals of learners from 
individualistic and collectivistic cultures (USA and Singapore), with 
measures based on the 2x2 achievement goal orientation constructs 
(mastery approach, mastery avoid, performance approach, and 
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performance avoid), found no significant differences in achievement 
goals as a function of culture (Miksza et al., 2016). 

A study at a graduate music school in Mexico presented an example 
of the strong socio-cultural influence and educational and economic 
limitations on competence outcomes at MHEI (Gonzalez-Moreno, 2011). 
It examined students’ motivation—values and competence beliefs, 
addressing the high dropout rate. The results showed gender differences 
in values—female students placed a higher value on graduate school, 
while male students had higher expectations of success. At the same 
time, 95% of male participants stopped schooling because they placed 
less value on programme continuation. Factors affecting motivation 
negatively in the context of MHEI in Mexico were confirmed, including 
the economic impact on education, time constraints, insufficient support 
and communication, coupled with high expectations from advisers/ 
mentors and teachers. In another study, a cross-cultural comparison was 
conducted on undergraduate and graduate music major students from 
schools of music in the USA and Australia (Miksza et al., 2021). Here, 
no differences were found in these two cultural settings addressed to 
investigate competitiveness, perfectionism, and teachers’ control. Results 
revealed that autonomous motivation orientations were stronger for 
those who perceived their conservatory-style environment to be more 
competitive and weaker for those who experienced more perfectionism 
and teacher control. The results have good potential for practical 
implications for MHEI, since students who reported greater perceptions 
of teacher control and expressed higher perfectionism tended to report 
weaker career intentions. This study is one of the few at the tertiary 
level of music education that systematically explored the effects of the 
educational style of music teachers on student motivational outcomes, 
and it has substantial practical implications. A new book has recently 
been published that argues for the power of more positive approaches 
to teaching (Meissner et al., 2022). 
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Personality as a factor of musical achievements 


As stated earlier, considerably less research exists on the contribution 
of personality to the attainment of musical achievements and expertise. 
Several studies have documented personality differences typical for 
musicians (e.g., Bandi et al., 2023; Kemp, 1996), for diverse instrumental 
groups (see Chapter 14 in this volume) and genres (e.g., Benedek et 
al., 2014), or relatedness to musical preferences (see Chapter 6 in 
this volume). But lately, more studies have explored the contribution 
of personality traits to musical outcomes at the beginning of music 
tuition. Corrigall et al. (2013) aimed to examine whether personality 
measured by the Five-Factor Model (FFM) of personality (Extraversion, 
Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, Neuroticism, Openness), together 
with cognitive abilities, can predict the duration of musical training in 
a Canadian sample of students (aged 10-12). It has been revealed that 
high-functioning children are more likely than other children to take 
music lessons. The subsequent findings confirmed that personality 
was associated with level of musical involvement and that Openness 
to experience was the personality dimension with the best predictive 
power for pursuing music, even better than Conscientiousness (Corrigall 
& Schellenberg, 2015). Interestingly enough, the study also showed that 
parents’ Openness to experience could predict children’s duration of 
training (aged 7-9). According to the authors, Agreeableness appeared 
to be associated with the duration of formal music training, probably 
because children tend to agree with a parental decision, or they complied 
with the teacher’s requests and therefore influence. 

Diversely, the results of another study on a sample of secondary 
school students from Germany and the United Kingdom specified 
Conscientiousness and Agreeableness as the best predictors of overall 
performance and achievement in music development (Lin et al., 2022). 
This study demonstrated that personality traits contributed to the 
development of the self-theories related to musical engagement that 
affect the growth of general achievement in music. Also, Miillensiefen 
et al. (2015) found that self-theories of intelligence and musicality were 
connected to the academic achievement of secondary school students 
(UK) through Conscientiousness. 

While using Cattell’s personality model in his systematic research 
into musicians’ personality, Kemp (1996) reported on personality traits 
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of selected young musicians at the conservatoire, such as higher Ego 
strength, Conscientiousness, Adventurousness, Self-assurance, high 
Self-sentiment, and low Tension. Kemp stated that higher anxiety 
levels emerge in younger, particularly talented musicians attending 
specialist (boarding) music schools (Kemp, 1996). One of the few 
studies dealing with motivation and personality features, in a sample 
of adults from Sweden (Butkovi¢ et al., 2015), found that music-specific 
flow propensity was the best predictor of time spent practising when 
Openness to experience, motivation, and intelligence were taken 
into account. In the study with adult musicians in the UK, musical 
sophistication was measured using self-reporting and behavioural 
performance tests of melodic memory and rhythm perception as 
achievement criteria (Greenberg et al., 2016). Openness to aesthetics 
was the strongest trait predictor for each of the sophistication subscales, 
even for performance on the musical ability tasks. In a study with 
professional artists, including musicians, Openness predicted creative 
achievement in the arts and Intellect predicted creative achievement in 
the sciences. Another study finds that jazz musicians score significantly 
higher on Openness to experience and complete a higher number of 
creative musical achievements (Benedek et al., 2014). Conscientiousness 
was also identified as a characteristic of professional musicians who 
had received formal music education (Rose et al., 2019). What makes 
comparisons possible is that many recent research studies used the Five- 
Factor Model as a framework for research on different age groups. 


The Western Balkans regional research: Developmental perspective and 
comparison with international research 


Relevant research studies in Croatia, North Macedonia, and Slovenia 
generally deal with music in mainstream education schools or music 
education for the gifted, focusing on motivation and personality but 
not on their relationship to musical achievements. Hence, in Slovenia, 
a few studies related to the educational setting were realised that 
confirmed the positive motivational impact of competition participation 
and its role in the short- and long-term educational and personal 
development goals (Rotar Pance, 2021). Another study established 
music as a successful tool for enhancing learning motivation among 
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elementary school students, primarily through singing or creating 
music (Habe & Delin, 2010). Croatian authors established individual 
differences regarding instrumental groups (see Chapter 14 in this 
volume), as well as the reality of stereotypes that young musicians have 
about different instrumental groups (Butkovi¢é & Modruan, 2021), 
the most pronounced being Openness, Agreeableness, and propensity 
to alcohol consumption. In North Macedonia, some interesting results 
were found concerning instrumental groups (e.g., Mihajlovski, 2013). 
For example, piano and string players were characterised as having 
Originality, Anxiety, Self-discipline, Emotional instability, and higher 
Intelligence; string players showed Introversion; and the brass players 
emerged showing Extraversion, Conventionality, Emotional stability 
and Adjustment. 

In Serbia, several research projects over two decades were carried out 
in a quasi-longitudinal manner, following the developmental line of the 
three-stage specialist music education system for gifted children (14 years 
of schooling) that exists mainly in Eastern Europe (Nogaj & Bogunovié¢, 
2015) and the Western Balkans countries. The system (elementary, 
secondary school, MHEI) enrols musically talented children who are 
selected by entrance examinations at each stage based on their level 
of musical abilities, quality of performance, and/or selected musical 
competencies. The system stems from the post-war idea of socialism, 
giving everyone educational opportunities and pledging social equality. 
Since the 1980s, a psychological service has been included in every 
bigger music school, which enabled the burst of music psychology 
research related primarily to the musically talented, their development 
and (professional) education. The two comprehensive research 
projects carried out in Serbia aimed to explore the psychological and 
environmental determinants of musical achievements at elementary and 
secondary specialist music schools. At the MHEI stage, there are still no 
results from studies with a similar research design. Therefore, individual 
studies will be presented concerning personality and motivational 
factors, while research data about teachers’ roles and impact on this 
educational level are so far lacking. Results will be compared to the 
international and regional research findings. 
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Early years of specialist music education 


The five-year longitudinal study was conducted in five elementary 
music schools in Serbia and resulted in several publications (e.g., 
Bogunovié, 2010, 2021; Bogunovic¢ et al., 2006; Rado’ et al., 2003). 
Participants were musically gifted students who were identified 
as such at the entrance examination, when psychological tests were 
applied (musical abilities, general intelligence) and interest in music 
and performance in hearing and rhythm tasks were examined. 
The sample (N = 993) consisted of students aged 6-12, who played 
different instruments; their parents! (N = 512); and their instrumental 
teachers (N = 165). The research design included psychological factors 
(musical and cognitive abilities, motivation, personality, psychomotor 
skills) and environmental factors (family support and engagement 
and personal, professional, and educational features of instrumental 
teachers) as predictors of musical achievements, sorted into two 
groups: academic music achievements (instrumental and solfége final 
examination marks) and performance (Public performance, four types, 
and Competition—six levels of competition including three award 
levels), which were monitored annually from the first to the fifth year. 
The results strongly pronounced that early intrinsic motivation, the 
degree and quality of family encouragement and support, and then 
musical abilities, were pivotal determinants of the regular music 
courses marks and performance achievements (canonical variance 
explained was 48%). The statistical significance of musical abilities 
here being in third place is that while they are the conditio sine qua 
non for entering into the selective music education system, for their 
realisation at the early beginnings of tuition, motivation and home 
environment play a crucial role (Rado et al., 2003). 

A closer look at the integrative pattern of salient results (Figure 12.1) 
gives an insight into the intertwined relations of psychological and 
environmental factors on performance achievements and dropouts 
(Bogunovic, 2010). The impact of early motivational indicators on 
practice habits (11% variance explained) and their common contribution 
to overall performance achievements (16% variance explained) are 


1 Families were only investigated if they had two parents of different genders in order 
to keep the sample unified. 
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presented as a result of the sequence of canonical analyses. Several 
significant correlations were confirmed between motivational indicators 
and personality traits. Investigation into the degree and pattern of 
environmental influence on motivation showed that parental support in 
early childhood primarily affects motivation (16% variance explained) 
and then practice habits (9% variance explained). Teachers’ attributes 
contribute to the practice habits (14%) but not motivation, which raises 
questions for future investigations. Further on, a discussion of each 
segment of results will follow. 


Parents «——— > Instrumental teacher 
Cooperation 
Encouragement (F/M) Competency 
; _= Engagement (M) Agreeableness 
Stimulation (M) Conscientiousness 
Collaboration Collaboration with pupil 
16% 9% 14% 
Motivational indicators Practice indicators 
Importance (of learning music) Duration ¢ 
Enjoyment (in playing) Frequency —— 
Initiative (for practising) 
11% 
16% 


Musical achievements 


a Competitions — 


Public performance 


Sah SSS SS ae > Dropouts Elie iaeoe enone ioeiaeieateaieaton 


Note. Thick line: Percentage of canonical explained variance; Thin line: Significant positive 
correlation; Dotted line: Significant negative correlation; F: Father; M: Mother. 


Fig. 12.1 Integrative pattern of music achievements factors in early specialist 
music education. Figure translated and adapted from Bogunovié (2010, p. 290) 
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Initial motivational indicators (Importance, Enjoyment, Initiative) were 
significantly correlated with personality attributes (assessed by parents), 
which seem to play a role in making motivation and practice ‘work’ 
(Bogunovic¢, 2010). Hence, these personality attributes were connected 
with responsible and persevering fulfilment of tasks (Disciplined, 
Practical, Enterprising, Efficient). The second group of attributes ensure 
a stable emotional basis for achieving goals (Independent, Self-assured, 
Emotionally stable). Moreover, the same personality traits (assessed 
by instrumental teachers) were significantly correlated with Public 
performance and Competition. We should note that other researchers 
also found that Conscientiousness at early school age is related to the 
pursuit of music learning and diligence (Corrigall & Schellenberg, 
2015). 

Regarding environmental factors, it was shown that a crucial role 
in establishing initial intrinsic motivation was played by the adequate, 
stimulating, encouraging, and supportive family environment before 
and during instrumental tuition (Bogunovi¢ et al., 2006). Instrumental 
teachers primarily contributed to the acquisition of practising habits 
(frequency and duration). More Competent teachers have students 
who practise for longer and have higher achievements in Competitions 
(Bogunovic, 2010). Parents, as ‘teachers at home’, reinforce positive 
practice habits by expressing expectations that shape children’s musical 
identities, as also pointed out by Lamont (2017). The results of the study, 
which investigated implicit strategies parents use to entice their children 
to practice, confirm these claims (Bogunovi¢, 2021). Strategies were 
mainly directed towards developing a child’s intrinsic strengths (65%), 
proactive motivational behaviour towards excellence and persistence, 
and personal enhancement with autonomy as the final implicit goal, 
namely ‘mastery orientation’. It could be said that the first traces of 
the psychological need for autonomy were set towards introjection, 
as claimed by SDT theory (Evans, 2015). The other, less represented, 
group of strategies (33%) was based on the external ‘power’ supposed 
to ‘make the child’ practice. Still, further research is required into the 
benefits of the ‘balanced approach’ between internally and externally 
based parental strategies. 

It was shown that more Competent teachers have higher scores on 
Agreeableness, Extraversion, and Conscientiousness (NEO-PR; Costa & 
McCrae, 1995), and have more successful students (Bogunovié, 2010). 
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Dedicated, communicative, and responsible instrumental teachers, 
highly involved parents, and the cooperative climate they make 
together were prerequisites for the students’ performance achievements 
(Figure 12.1). The specific pedagogical techniques these teachers used to 
acquire results will be addressed in future research since it would have 
great practical implications for music education. It is worth mentioning 
that only 6% of students reach exceptionally high (expert) results at 
Competitions and 17% have high efficiency in Public performances, and, 
indeed, the teachers influence this differentiation too. 

Dropouts at the beginning of instrumental learning were related to 
a lack of parental support and encouragement as well as to their weak 
cooperation with an instrumental teacher. It indicates that relationships 
in a ‘triad’ (student-parents-teacher) may or may not create the best 
opportunities for music development (see also Creech, 2009). Dropouts 
were frequent in the early stages of music education, 25% in the first two 
years when the influential impact of ‘important others’ is prevalent and 
the intrinsic motivation and autonomy of the child are not yet established. 

These conclusions are filling the gap in the results of international 
studies on the same age level, especially concerning early intrinsic 
motivation and the role of parents (e.g., Corrigall & Schellenberg, 2015; 
Leung & McPherson, 2011; McCormick & McPherson, 2007). The data 
about teachers’ personal and professional attributes (Bogunovié, 2003) 
that impact students’ performance outcomes increase the knowledge 
about favourable features of successful teachers and have practical 
implications for the music education practice. The uncovering of 
typical difficulties in the collaboration between teachers and parents 
(Bogunovic, 2010) is another contribution made by the project. The 
value of the project lies in its longitudinal research design, numerous 
predictors and systematic criteria variables, where individual and 
intertwined contributions to music accomplishments were involved, 
which have a positive effect on the validity and reliability of results. 


Specialist music education at the adolescent age 


The cross-sectional research project that used a similar variables pattern 
was carried out at the adolescent age (N = 137), but without the 
involvement of teachers’ variables in the research design (Bogunovié¢, 
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2010). After being selected, young musicians who have chosen 
musicianship as their profession enter the second developmental phase 
(Subotnik & Jarvin, 2005), when the task is to grow from competencies 
to musical expertise. Psychological attributes investigated in the study 
were musical abilities measured by the Wing Music Intelligence Test, 
standardised for the Serbian population (Rado’, 2010), intrinsic 
motivation, personality traits, value orientations and intelligence, and 
family characteristics. Students’ achievements were represented by the 
academic music and general subjects’ average achievements and the 
Index of musical success (joint academic and performance achievements 
in the previous six years, five types, frequency and awards). 

The comprehensive analysis of the musical, cognitive, motivational, 
and personal factors related to musical achievements, as well as the 
family profile, showed that high musical abilities and intelligence do 
not guarantee a high level of musical competencies (Figure 12.2). The 
multiple regression analysis singled out the motive of Curiosity (12% 
variance explained), then Musical ability (5% variance explained) and 
Sensitivity (4% variance explained, at the edge of significance), as the 
primary factors contributing to the Index of musical success. The same 
pattern of motivation, musical ability, and personality has already been 
detected at the beginning of instrumental education (Rado$ et al., 2003). 
Differential contributions of intrinsic motives, namely Curiosity, out of 
three inner motives, were the most critical factors for the overall Index 
of musical success. The result firmly acknowledged the inner sources 
of music-motivated behaviour. The Curiosity motif, which relies 
on cognitive processes and creativity disposed towards exploration 
in music, was established as a vital source for investment in musical 
activities at the adolescent stage. 

In addition, a set of multiple regression analyses suggested the 
Achievement motive, Curiosity and Aspiration level were determined 
in the first place by Conscientiousness (13-15% of variance), Sensitivity 
(3-4% variance), and value orientations towards Power and Cognition 
(4-6% of variance) (Bogunovic¢, 2009). Results concerning personality 
were in line with those reported by other authors who used FFM 
as a framework. They found Aesthetic sensitivity as a property of 
high achievers in music (Leung & McPherson, 2011; Swaminathan 
& Schellenberg, 2018). Next to that, Openness to aesthetics was the 
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strongest trait predictor (Greenberg et al., 2016) for each of the music 


sophistication subscales, and it predicted creative achievement in the 
arts (Kaufman et al., 2016) and music (Benedek et al., 2014). 
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Fig. 12.2 Integrative pattern of music achievements factors in the adolescent age. 
Figure translated and adapted from Bogunovié (2010, p. 294) 


The direct impact of intelligence on musical achievements was not 


confirmed. However, this result is not in agreement with other studies 


conducted in Serbian samples, in which the joint impact of intelligence 
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and personality traits (Conscientiousness, low Neuroticism) on music 
performance exams was identified (Jankovié & Bogaerts, 2021; Peki¢, 
2009; Stula, 2007). There are grounds for relating these differences to 
the various intelligence measures applied in these studies and their 
relatedness to musical achievements. This aspect could be a focus for 
further investigations. 

The results strongly supported the notion of Subotnik and Jarvin 
(2005) that the impact of motivation and personality traits progresses 
as the developmental process continues towards musical expertise. The 
comparison between WB studies at the two subsequent developmental 
stages showed the evolving profile of motivational factors responsible 
for high-performance achievements and their relatedness to personality 
traits. At the adolescent stage, Curiosity and Sensitivity grew as part 
of the identity profile necessary for higher artistic accomplishments. 
Compatible findings were established in the international study in the 
Canadian sample, where an Openness to experience was identified in the 
same age group (Corrigal & Schellenberg, 2015). Interestingly, different 
results in the same age group were identified in a UK and German joint 
sample study, in which Conscientiousness and Agreeableness were 
predictors of music development (Lin et al., 2022). 

The indirect and pivotal effect of the environment created by 
adolescents’ families showed its relevance for their achievements by 
fostering positive values and nurturing adequate personality traits, 
intrinsic motivation, and musical abilities (Figure 12.2). These results 
confirmed the claims of Subotnik et al. (2011), that opportunity 
and motivation are the two central variables associated with talent 
development. Opportunities were first provided by families who 
could afford extracurricular activities, which in turn enhance musical 
competence (e.g., Swaminathan & Schellenberg, 2018). These further 
foster a rich socio-cultural milieu empowering the young musician’s 
ability to garner, respond to, and capitalise on talent-development 
opportunities (Gagné, 2005). The two studies from Serbia go a step 
further in defining the dimensions and endeavour of the rich parental 
milieu that directly influences pursuing music at the beginning 
of instrumental tuition. In later stages, it is the introjected values, 
personality traits, and intrinsically motivated behaviour that showed 
their impact on high accomplishments in music. 
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Young adult age at music higher education 


When enrolling in MHE institution, young musicians enter the third 
stage of music talent development, empowering their expertise when 
striving for a professional career or artistry (Subotnik & Jarvin, 2005). 
The pilot mixed-method study was carried out at the MHE institution in 
Belgrade (Bogunovi¢, 2017), where students’ mindsets (Dweck, 2006) 
were related to self-rated psychological, musical, and professional skills 
and music achievements (academic, performance accomplishments, 
self-efficacy). Findings showed that music students express a growth 
mindset (open-mindedness, thriving for a challenge, enjoying learning 
and personal progress) (see also O’Neill, 2011). However, it does not 
prevail (12-25%) while a fixed mindset (avoiding challenge, perceiving 
personal attributes as static) was also detected (16-72%). It was shown 
that students with mastery orientation and higher self-efficacy have 
higher Self-regulation and Cognitive and emotional control. These 
findings are compatible with those in other countries, where intrinsic 
motivation and a mastery approach (MacIntyre et al., 2018), competence 
beliefs and values for music (McPherson & O'Neill, 2010; Miksza et al., 
2016) were also confirmed in the groups of musicians at a young and/or 
adult age. Therefore, the findings’ comparisons proved the established 
music motivation as a leading personal feature crucial for attaining 
musical achievements. 

Furthermore, it was shown that MHE students’ personality 
dimensions and facets (FFM) play a role in increasing performance 
skills (Bogunovié, 2018). Namely, students who expressed higher 
Emotional stability, Agreeableness, and Conscientiousness and, more 
specifically, Competence, Dutifulness, Achievement striving, Discipline, 
and Deliberate thinking, tended to have an Analytical approach when 
preparing for the sight-reading tasks, while those who manifested 
Dutifulness and striving for Achievement endeavoured to achieve 
Expertness in performing. These two skills—the Analytical approach 
and intention to achieve Expertness in performing—represent the 
most favourable self-regulated strategies in performing. These findings 
again imply that non-cognitive factors, such as personality traits and 
motivational features, have an inevitable function in the self-regulated 
attainment of music-related cognitive and expert skills related to 
instrumental performance (Bogunovié¢, 2018). 
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When comparing these results with international ones, it can be 
confirmed that Openness to experience is generally characteristic 
of musicians as opposed to non-musicians (e.g., Benedek et al., 
2014; Greenberg et al., 2016). Next to that, musicians in formal 
music training at MHE institutions for classical music performance 
expressed Conscientiousness (Rose et al., 2019) and Emotional stability, 
Agreeableness and Conscientiousness (Bogunovi¢, 2018), which are 
essential for the fulfilment of highly set goals and persistent long-term 
engagement in music. And this pattern seems to exist from the early 
beginnings of learning music, as also shown in previous studies (e.g., 
Bogunovié¢, 2010; Corrigall & Schellenberg, 2013). These data imply that 
educational and professional demands are reflected in the development 
of certain personality traits. 

Another study at an MHE institution proved the impact of socially 
and professionally constructed gender roles due to long-term musical 
education and professional engagement, which turned out to be 
significant for music achievements. The research study brought together 
students’ personality dimensions (FFM), gender identity, and music 
performance achievements according to the previously established 
matrix (Public performances, Competitions, Index of musical success 
as a composite measure) (Bogunovi¢ & BodroZa, 2015). The findings 
revealed that being a biological male and having socially constructed 
feminine psychological traits significantly correlated with higher 
results in music performance (Public performance and Competitions). 
This finding confirmed the previous notion of Kemp (1996) about the 
psychological androgyny of musicians, who explained that higher 
levels of musicianship, interpretation, and aesthetic expression need to 
encompass a broad dispersion of traits that are socially conceptualised 
as feminine and masculine. 

Furthermore, regression analysis results pointed out that female 
music students with higher Neuroticism, especially Vulnerability to 
stress, perceive themselves as less successful in music performing, 
probably due to a lack of self-esteem. Similar results were reported in a 
US sample, where it was proven that academic self-confidence is lower 
in gifted girls, especially in the arts (Csikszentmihalyi et al., 1997). These 
findings could be interpreted as an impact of cultural stereotypes about 
men’s and women’s academic and professional success. 
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The research results of WB studies at an MHE institution strongly 
confirmed a developmental process where the motivational and 
personality features needed for expert music accomplishments are 
integrated into the personality profile of young musicians and become a 
part of their musical identity. A mastery approach, intrinsic motivation, 
self-efficacy, and competence belief are anchored. The impact of 
social factors changes along the developmental line, starting from 
the immediate family environment and ending with a complex social 
context where musicians develop their careers. 

In the WB studies, the limitations are related to the fact that the 
research design is not entirely consistently applied to all three educational 
phases in relation to achievement factors. Furthermore, the studies 
presented stem from the formal music education of a selection of gifted 
musicians in Western classical music. At the same time, international 
samples encompass formal and informal music education and/or 
engagement, as well as pop and jazz music culture. These differences 
call for careful comparisons to be made. The cultural comparisons were 
also narrowed because different research methodologies and diverse 
theoretical approaches were used. Future research should have a more 
comprehensive, systematic, developmental, and possibly cross-cultural 
approach to understand the pattern of psychological, educational, social, 
and professional preconditions of musical competence achievements, 
dropouts, or underachievement. To take account of practical 
implications, the research should include a more in-depth investigation 
of the strategies and techniques that teachers and parents use in order to 
enhance favourable motivation and personality attributes. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has focused on motivational features and personality traits 
and their joint influence on learning and performance accomplishments 
through a developmental perspective covering approximately 20 years. 
This perspective was primarily highlighted in the WB research studies 
exploring the three-stage educational system of the musically talented 
unfolding in a socio-cultural and educational context that is not broadly 
known about. The context of structural and systematic education 
for the musically talented, which still exists as a relic of socialism, 
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demonstrates its potential value by creating opportunities for research, 
early talent identification, and long-term support from teachers and 
music psychologists. The WB research, specifically in Serbia, fills a gap 
in the existing research corpus by addressing the joint role of motivation 
and personality for musical accomplishments through a developmental 
perspective which is scarce within international research. 

The developmental perspective of the WB studies confirmed that 
musical capacities are clearly sine qua non at the beginning of any 
music education, but that the joint dynamic and intertwined impact of 
motivation, music abilities, personality, and values are the core factors 
of musical accomplishments at each stage of progress. The findings 
suggest that motivational and personality attributes of young musicians 
are the subject of changes towards refinement, complexity, and 
intertwining along the timeline, and they empower the musical identity 
of the musicians to grow. The development of features favourable to 
musicianship is consistent with the demands and nature of the music 
profession, which brings new insight into the nature—nurture discussion. 

The impact of the socio-cultural context on music identity 
development and the professional career of young, gifted musicians 
was identified, and it encompasses the immediate, educational, 
professional, and broader social environment (socio-economic and 
socio-cultural). In particular, the immediate family environment and 
educational process, especially the approach taken by instrumental 
teachers, foster a certain ‘profile’ that enables and facilitates progress 
towards high achievements. The balance of nature—nurture factors 
seems to be harmonious, though the results of the review of WB studies 
imply the long-term ‘nurture’ process being significant beyond natural 
capacities. These inferences suggest the confirmation of the Vygotskian 
socio-cultural developmental perspective, which can be advocated by 
the internalisation of ‘intergenerational transfer’ values being addressed 
to music experiences (Mehr, 2014). Furthermore, the three-level system 
functions on the ‘quantity gives quality’ principle of socialist societies 
(see Chapter 1 in this volume). The broad accessibility to free-of-charge 
specialist music schools enables strict selection at each educational level, 
giving opportunities to those who have developed and incorporated 
promising psychosocial features. The practical implication of the 
findings could be a part of the talent identification process and the 
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nurturing of the favourable psychological attributes throughout the 
educational process, since they are subject to the intertwined actions of 
young musicians and their environment. 

The comparison with relevant international research pointed out 
the generally corresponding, cross-culturally stable set of primarily 
motivational features at the early and adolescent levels, and personality 
traits primarily at the MHE level and adult age. The results also imply 
the presence of a broadly transnational pattern, probably also related to 
Western music culture, which is present internationally and certainly in 
WB, too. The general outline of psychosocial factors related to musical 
accomplishments is shared across different countries, dependent only 
on the music domain itself. But when the broader social, cultural, and 
economic field is involved (Csikszentmihalyi, 2004), the developmental 
line starts to curve, and that happens mainly at the last educational 
stage, at MHE (Gonzalez-Moreno, 2011), and at the beginning of 
the professional career (Bogunovic & Mirovic, 2014). Diversity in 
professional development and opportunities grows when the impact 
of modest economic conditions and the traditional social matrix is 
dominant (Bogunovi¢é & BodrozZa, 2015; Gonzalez-Moreno, 2011), or 
when music represents an integral part of cultural identity and everyday 
practice, as in Brazil (McPherson & O’Neill, 2010). These factors can 
significantly affect educational and career development opportunities 
and music identity development. Success relies, in that case, more on 
the individual effort of young musicians and their families and, up to 
a certain point, on a major (instrumental) music teacher, that is, on the 
immediate social field (see Chapter 13 in this volume). 

The developmental perspective of this review has implications for 
the educational system in WB and elsewhere, inviting an awareness 
of the psychological profile of maturing musicians at different ages 
and providing more information for parents, support for teachers, 
and psychological care for the musicians’ well-being. During the 
final phases of education or at the beginning of a professional career, 
adequate coaching, the involvement of gate-keepers, and fair chances 
are needed for the healthy development of young talents and their 
optimal flourishing. 
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13. The Lived Experience of Radical 


Acceleration in the Biographical Narratives of 
Exceptionally Gifted Adult Musicians 


Olja Jovanovic, Ana Altaras Dimitrijevié, 
Dejana Mutavdzin, and Blanka Bogunovi¢é 


Introduction 


If giftedness manifests itself in the exceptional speed at which one 
acquires the skills and knowledge of a given domain (e.g., Winner, 
1996), then this can be particularly salient in the realm of music. Not only 
is this a domain where giftedness may emerge very early on (Winner, 
1996), it is also one in which those identified as gifted can progress at 
a pace far greater than that expected by the regular music curriculum 
(Gagné & McPherson, 2016). In this chapter we address the experience 
of radical acceleration as reflected in the narratives of four musicians 
who were identified as exceptionally musically gifted during childhood. 
To provide a context for analysing their narratives, we will first review 
the major points about the development of musical talent, as well as 
about the educational practice of acceleration. 


The development of musically gifted individuals into elite musicians 


The complexity of the process that may ultimately produce an elite musical 
performer is captured in current models of talent development (e.g., Gagné 
& McPherson, 2016; Subotnik & Jarvin, 2005), both in terms of the multiple 
stages and transitions that are deemed to constitute this process, and in the 
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multitude of factors thought to contribute to it. Contrary to the popular 
image of a ‘born artist’, these models assume a lengthy process of honing 
abilities into competencies and into expertise, to eventually reach the level 
of eminence and artistry (Subotnik et al., 2016). Moreover, they regard the 
process of talent development as extending beyond formal education and 
encompassing the various phases of building a career as a professional 
musician (Gembris & Langner, 2006). As depicted in McPherson and 
Lehmann’s (2012) model, the first three stages of musical development 
(sampling, specialisation, and investment) fulfil the purpose of ‘getting 
there’, yet there is also a final maintenance stage which is about ‘staying 
there’, that is, preserving the status of the successful musical performer. 
At any point in this process, the level of performance is determined by 
numerous factors, as is the likelihood and speed of transitioning from one 
level to the next (Subotnik et al., 2016). According to Gagné and McPherson 
(2016), the achievement of expertise in music depends not only on the level 
and nature of the aptitudes that feed directly into the talent development 
process, but also on various intrapersonal and environmental catalysts, as 
wellas factors related to the developmental process itself (see Chapter 12 in 
this volume). Moreover, as pointed out by Subotnik et al. (2016), it appears 
that different constellations of factors are relevant at different stages of 
talent development, and that the relative weight of these factors tends to 
shift over time. Thus, while success in a field almost always requires both 
cognitive and non-cognitive skills, and employs various types of abilities, 
there is a tendency for social skills, creativity, and practical intelligence to 
gain in importance and outweigh more analytical and technical skills as 
the talent development process moves towards its higher stages. 
Acknowledging that each progression from one stage to the next is 
fraught with specific challenges, a review of the literature also suggests that 
two transitions stand out as being particularly difficult. The first is that of 
entering what McPherson and Lehmann (2012) call the ‘investment stage’, 
which means prioritising music over other endeavours and making the 
decision to pursue music as a profession. For highly gifted and precociously 
developing individuals, this ‘career decision’ is often made at a very young 
age (Gagné & McPherson, 2016; Jung & Evans, 2016), in fact before the 
child has had a chance to seriously consider alternative life paths, so that 
‘it’s only later in adolescence that prodigies can begin to doubt themselves 
and their commitment to music performance’ (Subotnik et al., 2016, p. 287). 
The second great challenge is the individual’s professional integration 
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once they have completed their musical education (Gaunt et al., 2012), 
that is, the transition from studying music to entering the job market and 
the music industry (Gembris & Langner, 2006; Jung & Evans, 2016); again, 
in the case of musically precocious students, this may happen as early as 
adolescence. The above-mentioned shift in the weight of factors that lead 
to success is especially obvious at this point in talent development, because 
it is with this transition that an array of ‘non-musical’ competencies come 
into play (Gaunt et al., 2012; Gembris & Langner, 2006; Jarvin & Subotnik, 
2010), and personality factors tend to outweigh other variables. 

In sum, while the speed of progress through the various stages of 
musical talent development may largely depend on the person’s level 
of musical abilities (Gagné & McPherson, 2016), the desired outcome 
of becoming a professional musician is also contingent upon other 
characteristics and competencies, suchas personal charisma, determination, 
and social and practical skills. Even for those with an exceptional gift in 
music, the talent development process may assume various individual 
trajectories and lead to outcomes other than world-class eminence. 


Playing fast forward: Accelerated talent development 


One way to ensure a positive outcome of the talent development process 
is, of course, the provision of adequate educational interventions, and 
a major intervention in accommodating gifted learners is acceleration. 
Basically, acceleration consists in adjusting the pace of formal learning 
to meet the precocious development and abilities of gifted learners. 
Although considered essential in gifted education (Mayer, 2005; Rogers, 
2007; Winner, 1996), it is also surrounded by some controversy, especially 
when it comes to its grade-based forms (e.g., early entrance to school/ 
college, grade skipping), wherein the student is placed within an older age 
cohort. Nevertheless, in the field of academic giftedness, acceleration— 
including radical grade-based acceleration of 2+ years—is a well- 
researched intervention (Dare et al., 2019; Neihart, 2007), with findings of 
quantitative studies usually testifying to its beneficial effects, both short- 
term and long-term, on students’ academic achievement, motivation, 
and productivity (e.g., Rinn & Bishop, 2015; Sayler & Brookshire, 1993). 
Available findings also suggest that acceleration does not entail any 
significant socio-emotional risks, yet we must agree with Gronostaj et 
al. (2016) that little is known about these effects, and that a large-scale 
quantitative approach cannot depict the complexity of the experience of 
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grade skipping from an individual perspective. Several qualitative studies 
have sought to address this issue, revealing that while the experience of 
grade skipping is generally a positive one, accelerands may also experience 
some difficulties in social adjustment (Jett & Rinn, 2019) and dealing with 
the high expectations put on them (Mun & Hertzog, 2019). 

Addressing acceleration in musical education presents us with a 
paradox: radical acceleration is more common, but far less explored in 
this field than others, and the literature seems to provide more questions 
than answers about how acceleration shapes the development of musical 
talent (Gagné & McPherson, 2016). To further complicate things, 
radical acceleration in musical schooling may require corresponding 
adjustments to regular education: thus, for a musically precocious 
teenager to enter the conservatory, their general schooling must also often 
be accelerated, although the student may not be academically brilliant. 
Also, while for academically gifted students the choice is whether to 
skip grades or not (without having to leave regular school), musical 
accelerands have to deal with the decision of committing themselves 
to music rather than anything else. Thus, acceleration can add further 
challenges and complexities to the process of talent development in music. 


Aims 


Given that radical acceleration is often part and parcel of musical talent 
development, yet little is known about how it shapes and affects this 
process, our study focused on the lived experience of acceleration from 
the perspective of adult musicians—those who have reached the final 
stages of the talent development process. We were specifically interested 
in how they experienced the two critical developmental transitions 
mentioned above—deciding to study music at university level and 
starting a career as a professional musician (i.e., entering the investment 
and the maintenance stage; McPherson & Lehmann, 2012)—since they 
made these transitions at a rather young age. 

We were further interested in whether the experience of radical 
acceleration and the process of talent development would bear any 
specific features related to the socio-cultural background of the 
accelerands—more precisely, to their origins in the Western Balkans, 
specifically Serbia. We raised this issue on the assumption that the 
experience of acceleration may greatly depend on the structure and 
organisation of music education (cf. Gagné & McPherson, 2016), which 
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is different in Serbia from other investigated countries (see Nogaj & 
Bogunovié, 2015). We also had in mind that musicians from Serbia who 
are now in their young adulthood were born and/or raised in politically 
and socially turbulent times which were characterised by a devaluation 
of culture—a fact that might have left a specific mark on their experience 
of developing a talent in classical music. Finally, given that Serbia is a 
relatively small country, and success in classical music usually means 
moving abroad, we reasoned that the talent development process might 
include yet further challenges for musical accelerands from this country. 


Method 


To uncover the meanings that gifted musicians ascribe to their 
experiences of radical acceleration, we chose a narrative approach—a 
method which entails an exploration of the narrator’s motivation, values, 
and meaning-making systems along a temporal dimension (Spector- 
Mersel, 2011), and ultimately allows for an in-depth understanding, 
while also ensuring methodological and scientific rigour (Leung, 2010). 
The Ethics Commission of the Faculty of Music, University of Arts in 
Belgrade approved the research. 


Participants 


The study included a purposive sample’ of four participants, aged 32-45 
years, who were identified early in their lives as exceptionally musically 
gifted, and who, in terms of talent development, are now amidst the 
artistic, concert-career developmental phase (Manturzewska, 1990). 
Each participant had the experience of radical acceleration in their music 
education. Further information about the participants’ characteristics is 
provided in Table 13.1. 


1 Participants were nominated for the study by one of the authors, who holds a 
teaching position at the Faculty of Music in Belgrade. 
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Data collection 


Data were derived from semi-structured narrative interviews focusing 
on the experience of acceleration in the context of the participant’s 
overall life story. The interviews started with the instruction: ‘Please 
tell me the story of your life. You may start with the year 19** (year of 
birth) and then describe, as detailed as possible, those aspects of your 
life that you consider important.’ The interviews were facilitated by a 
biographical timeline previously prepared by the researchers (see the 
Appendix to this chapter). The questions following the storytelling 
aimed at prompting participants to reappraise their experiences, 
reconnect their past with the present, reveal the interaction between 
experience and context, and put ‘meaning’ into the foreground for 
conscious examination (Leung, 2010). At the end of the interview, 
participants were asked to think about the life stories they had told, to 
identify important ‘chapters’ in them, and to give titles to those chapters 
(cf. Thomsen & Berntsen, 2008). 

Data collection took place in 2021, during the COVID-19 pandemic, 
via the web-based video-conferencing tool Zoom. The content was audio 
recorded with the participants’ consent. Reflexive memos kept by the 
researcher facilitated the process of analysis and reduced the potential 
for bias (Birks et al., 2008). The interviews lasted 70-100 minutes and 
resulted in 87 pages of interview transcripts. 


Data analysis 


We approached the data inductively, following the four-stage process 
of Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (for details, see Smith 
& Osborn, 2004). Analysis began with a close interpretative reading 
of the first case where initial codes were annotated in the comments. 
These initial codes were translated into emergent themes at a higher 
level of abstraction. This process was repeated for each case. Patterns 
were documented cross-case and transformed into a narrative account, 
supported by verbatim extracts from each participant. The analysis of 
the timelines provided a contextual understanding of the individual 
participants’ experience of acceleration. At this point, a researcher 
who had not participated in the data analysis independently judged 
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the coherence between the findings and the transcripts, ensuring the 
trustworthiness of the study. 

Although participants’ narratives covered the period from early 
childhood to the present, and yielded six recognisable ‘life chapters’, in 
line with the above-stated focus of our study we will here only present 
the results concerning two of these: entering music education at 
university level and starting professional life as a musician (Table 13.2). 


Table 13.2 Overview of the two life chapters and themes 


Life chapters Themes 


Maturing as a musician - Entering HME at a young age 
- Juggling studies and career 
- Identity foreclosure 
- Seeking refuge in music 


Starting to live the life - Entering the profession at a young age 
- Experiencing the gap between education and profession 
- Experiencing new professional horizons 
- Experiencing diversification of private roles 


Results 


The findings portray how our exceptionally gifted participants perceive 
and reflect on the part of their lives from the time they entered 
music higher education institutions (MHEI), up to their first steps as 
independent professionals in the music industry, and they encompass 
information on selected events, people, and the overall socio-historical- 
cultural context. These portrayals are organised around the key themes 
identified in the participants’ narratives. 


Maturing ds a musician 


Entering university at a young age 


The transition to university is a challenging period that involves 
navigating anumber of important new tasks: making friends, establishing 
independence, and developing a different approach to learning (e.g., 
Brooks & DuBois, 1995). While all four participants entered university 
early, at 14-15 years of age, their experiences of this transition differ. Like 
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Jet and Rinn’s (2019) participants, both Marko and Filip reflected on 
some of the negative impacts on their social development and romantic 
relationships, and on missing out on certain experiences that are common 
for adolescents. Ana, however, talks about being cared for by her fellow 
students, since she was amongst the youngest in the group. From the 
perspective of academic tasks, all participants emphasise that they had 
difficulties mastering certain (non-musical) subjects at university level: 


I have to admit that, in my opinion, acceleration has very negative 
consequences, especially in some social aspects, since my fellow students 
were much older than me... My voice, for example, has been changing 
[...] when I took solfége during the entrance exam, [...] my voice cracked 
non-stop, the others laughed. It was very difficult for me to bear it then. 
Not to mention I started smoking at the age of 14, since I was surrounded 
by people who smoked, I thought it was something extremely cool. [...] 
In essence, there are some things that a person should experience before 
entering university, developing that certain level of awareness. (Marko) 


I remember we had Psychology and Pedagogy in the second year, 
Sociology in the third year. That was hell for me because, I mean, at 14-15 
I didn’t understand anything. No... That terminology. It was terrible for 
me. (Ana) 


During this period, learning from a ‘master teacher’ is seen as a privilege 
and presumes a close relationship, loyalty, and trust. Our interviews 
were rich with data about recognising excellent music teachers and 
moving to their institutions, even if they were in a different country or 
continent. 


I was ranked first in the entrance exam and graduated in three years. 
Since Professor M. was about to retire, and I wanted to graduate in his 
class, I had to merge my third and fourth year at the university—which 
I did. [...] so at the age of 17 I enrolled in master studies and at 19 I 
obtained my master’s degree. (Marko) 


Juggling studies and career 


Since our participants were already accomplished young musicians 
by this stage, they had a variety of professional engagements which 
required that teachers adjust the schedule for them, but they still had 
to juggle their studies with their professional activities. Looking back 
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on this intensive period, all participants observed that it was only later 
in life that they ‘had discovered the beauty of procrastination’, as Filip 
described it. During that period, our participants sought to expand 
their presence in the field of music and establish themselves in the 
professional community: 


So, I travelled a lot. And there was always some, some pressure. I mean, 
it was physically demanding, since you had to get up [early], and do 
your duties, and studies, and travel to those countless masterclasses and 
seminars, and find money for that... (Filip) 


Identity foreclosure 


Although the transition between childhood and adulthood usually 
provides an opportunity to explore one’s past, current, and potential 
selves and take ownership of one’s life (Erikson, 1956), our participants 
do not remember questioning their choice of a music career during 
adolescence. In Marko’s words, they ‘didn’t have the luxury of 
questioning’ it, because by that age they had already invested long hours 
into music practice. Also, due to their outstanding accomplishments in 
music, their identities as (future) musicians were positive and stable, 
albeit foreclosed: 


I mean, it was kind of natural. You don’t think about it at all. (Ana) 


I didn’t question myself. Well, how could I have questioned myself—I 
had been in music education for 15 years at that time, I was playing the 
cello and I really wasn’t interested in anything else. (Filip) 


In my mind, I have never wondered if I should be something else. But it’s 
not like passion guided me. No! It was just like that. I did it. Iwas good 
at it, obviously. And you get into a machine where there are no such 
questions anymore. That’s it. That’s my life. But after a while, you start 
asking yourself: ‘Could I do something else now?’ (Marija) 


The participants’ narratives revealed a strong tendency to be perfect 
as musicians, illustrating Dews and Williams’s (1989, p. 46) statement: 
‘Music, perhaps more than any other artistic pursuit, demands a high 
level of perfection from those hopeful of being successful in it.’ This 
perfectionism is rooted in familial and cultural expectations (cf. Flett et 
al., 2002). For example, Ana described how coming from a well-known 
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musical family set high standards for her, while Filip mentioned that 
being aware of his parents’ material and non-material investments 
into his career raised the bar for him. Sometimes, high standards are 
perceived or explicated as a feature of the music profession or certain 
positions, as in Marko’s case. 


Because classical musicians must always be top-notch. Everything has 
to be perfect, always; you always strive for an ideal and perfection. So, 
you always demand the maximum from yourself—the best. That is why 
we are so insecure. In the end, never satisfied. [...] A mistake is not an 
option. It cannot happen. And that burdened me a lot. [...] Itcan happen 
to anyone, but it cannot happen to me, since I was a concertmaster, since 
I'm his daughter...” (Ana) 


This is an act that I still can’t understand— They [his parents] sold the 
apartment we lived in to obtain the money for buying me an instrument. 
[...] It was a burden for me: that someone is selling an apartment, 
automatically means asking a lot from me. However, in 2003 it happened 
that I went to a competition in the Czech Republic and did not pass to 
the second round [laughs]. They had just bought a new instrument for 
me, so it should have been great. Right? However, I did not live up to 
those expectations and that’s it. [...] I may have been too young to really 
understand the burden of it all. (Filip) 


Of course, [giggles] the reason for such a contract is that I am expected 
not to make any mistakes. Never. Which is a lot of pressure, of course. 
And, since it is still a radio orchestra, from the moment I take my seat in 
the orchestra, everything is recorded. [...] ...nerves of steel [laughter]... 
(Marko) 


Seeking refuge in music 


Some participants’ university studies partly took place during the 
specific circumstances of the bombing of Serbia in March-June 1999. 
These participants reported that music and intensive practice had a 
protective role, shielding them from the disturbing political and social 
reality: 


I think it’s good because we were really dedicated to art, to music. In the 
circumstances in which we grew up that saved us mentally. (Ana) 


2 Ana’s father was an accomplished and well-known musician in the national context. 
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For Marija, music was literally a way out: she had earned a scholarship 
abroad where she continued her studies. However, she recognises that 
she was not prepared for this sudden transition, having to leave her 
friends and family and adapt to a new life and environment. Moreover, 
being in constant transition created an everlasting sense of longing, with 
music as the only constant: 


So, all these, all these accelerations, in fact, have created in me some... a 
kind of lack... I call it [lacking of] a home. I mean, of one’s country, and 
city, and Mom and Dad, and... Which has become a very, very important 
place for me, psychologically. My problem or my... a fact that I have to... 
that I deal with, more or less well, depending on the moment... Like 
when you go home, and you sense some familiar smell, and it feels right. 
Well, that’s what I’m looking for. I mean, that’s my whole life. And the 
only place that offers me that, in fact, is the piano. (Marija) 


Starting to live the life 


Entering the profession at a young age 


Radical acceleration also meant gaining an early entrance into the 
profession and highly prestigious professional roles from a young age. 
This transition was experienced differently depending on the type of 
position. Those who held stable positions that required working with 
other people (e.g., as a concertmaster) had to master non-musical and 
particularly social skills relevant for their new role; those who became 
independent musicians had to learn how to be more visible and how to 
attract an audience. Generally, participants reported feeling they lacked 
non-musical skills (e.g., foreign languages, communication, leadership): 


At the age of 19, I started working—permanent employment—and in 
fact, I haven’t spent a single day without being permanently employed 
since then [...] In fact, I can freely say that I have been working since I 
was 14. (Marko) 


I was already known in professional circles at the time of my studies, so 
the director of the Belgrade Philharmonic had heard me [play], knew 
that I was from a musical family. And they called, suggesting that I 
audition for the position of the concertmaster, I was 19 at the time. And 
it was, like: ‘Well, why not.’ [...] But, since being a concertmaster is not 
just about playing well... You practically have to manage 100 people. [...] 
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Then I learned communication [skills] along the way: how to manage 
people; they look upon me as an authority. 100 people! You have to be, I 
mean... [laughter] It’s very strange. Challenging, at the same time, at 20 
years of age. No, it wasn’t easy. (Ana) 


Experiencing the gap between education and profession 


In line with the notion that ‘Only those who can reinvent themselves 
will make the leap between childhood giftedness and adult creativity’ 
(Winner & Martino, 2000, p. 107), participants reflected on how, at this 
stage, they were expected to make a shift from technical proficiency 
to innovation and creativity, to give their playing a new meaning. For 
some of the participants it was a transition from the role of performer to 
that of a meaning maker, and their musical education had not prepared 
them for this. As Bennett (2013) explains, music education traditionally 
focuses on virtuosic performance, and is unlikely to encourage broader 
views of what it means to be a successful musician: 


And that’s the problem that you're... totally unprepared for... You come, 
in fact... as if you were heading into space. You have to speed up, like 
[makes “vroom’ sound] when a rocket is launched. Because you had a drill 
for 20 years. Literally. And then, they drop you into some airless space 
and you are so, aaaaah... (Marija) 


Experiencing new professional horizons 


After university, life begins. The completion of studies and the expertise 
gained were experienced as an expansion of their professional horizons 
that gave them opportunities to explore different musical genres 
and activities (cf. Palmer & Baker, 2021). At the same time, this also 
meant taking responsibility for oneself, freedom in decision-making, 
and financial independence (cf. Subotnik et al., 2016), which are the 
hallmarks of adulthood (Arnett, 2000): 


And then, there was a period when I started making a living, making 
a living from what I was educated for [laughs]. Um, then it became my 
life (How should I put it?), professionally. I was no longer dependent on 
anyone, not only financially, but I also found my own path... (Marija) 
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Reminiscent of Bennett’s (2007) findings, our participants describe 
themselves as being engaged in different professional activities and in 
different fields of music, whether they were independent musicians 
or employed full-time as performers. They ascribe their professional 
progression to a combination of social capital, high quality performance, 
and positive chance: 


Ineeded to get a new instrument. This one wasn’t satisfactory anymore... 
That was a student's instrument and I needed a better one for my career. 
Well, I was lucky ... In 2012, I met a lady in Italy who was a financial 
adviser there, at that school. She heard me play among other students, 
that is, cellists. And she showed great affection for me and approached 
me saying that my instrument is awful, but that I play wonderfully 
and that she will organise something for me. And she really did, a few 
months later, an event in Milan where she invited me. [...] She invited 
the elite from that city who were ready to support a young musician... 
one from Serbia — a third-world country [laughter], or fifth-world 
[through laughter]. And then, they raised funds... And then I got a new 
instrument. (Filip) 


At this stage, Marija and Marko are living and working abroad. Both 
of them described how while they have easily become recognised for 
their music skills, they feel at the same time that they will always be 
foreigners: 


You are simply not one of them. Never. I have a passport here [France], 
but still, Iam not a product of their school. And you have that strange 
name, hard to pronounce. I have never experienced any political..., like: 
“You are Serbs’. However, “You are the Foreigner’ is present. No matter 
who you are, it is always there, ...you will always be the Foreigner. 
(Marija) 


Experiencing diversification of private roles 


The gendered dynamics that came into play while participants were 
talking about their past and current selves and their plans for the future, 
resonate with the findings of previous studies (Cook, 2018; Teague & 
Smith, 2015), including those focused on adults who are gifted in other 
domains (Ferriman et al., 2009). For the female participants, the central 
focus of their career-related plans was to accommodate for childbearing 
and parenting: they tended to look for professional positions that 
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provide more stability (e.g., a position at a university) and/or more 
time for family roles (e.g., teaching). On the other hand, this interaction 
between career-related plans and other aspects of life was not salient in 
the accounts of the male participants. 


It has speeded up a lot, in fact. And, also, when the children are born, 
and responsibilities to them, and the husband, and the household, and... 
So, it’s just a lot of roles that you perform... A lot of roles. And in each of 
them, at least that’s how we were brought up, I think militarily: ‘Work 
(uh), wash the ashtrays, but do the best you can.’ Like that. So, even now, 
with that kind of responsibility in me, with 15 roles that I perform during 
the day; I have to be perfect in each one. That is, in fact, a bit too much for 
an ordinary person. (Ana) 


Discussion 


The ‘gauntlet was thrown down’ by McPherson (2016), who called 
for more research about prodigies in socio-cultural milieus other than 
English-speaking ones. This study deals with exceptional musical 
talents coming from the Western Balkans whose education was radically 
accelerated, and who told us their life stories while looking back at their 
musical development. This chapter focused on two important transitions 
of musical prodigies: firstly, when they make conclusive career decisions 
(Jung & Evans, 2016) about their music education, and, secondly, later 
on, when they take on the role of professionals. 


Radical acceleration from an individual perspective 


Like other qualitative research on acceleration (Jett & Rinn, 2019; Mun & 
Hertzog, 2019), this study revealed the experience of radical accelerands 
to be quite complex. On the one hand, early identification and promotion 
of talent may instil a feeling of security in young accelerands, with the 
domain of music acting as a ‘secure base’ or ‘place of comfort’, which 
one can always resort to. On the other hand, it may bring potential 
health risks, such as early substance abuse due to the pressure to ‘act 
older’, as well as the risk of identity foreclosure, that is, of automatically 
extending the identity of a ‘child prodigy’ into that of an ‘exceptional 
performer’ (Evans & McPherson, 2017) without acknowledging the 
fragile nature of the prodigy or the fact that there is more to life than 
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‘talent development’. Moreover, while opening up great possibilities 
for musical development (Martin, 2016), radical acceleration can also 
reduce the opportunities the prodigy has to acquire knowledge and 
skills in other areas, and thus can limit their chances of a career change— 
which is a considerable drawback given the uncertainties and demands 
of a musical career, even for those who are exceptionally talented. 
Finally, while radical acclerands consistently ‘win’ in social comparisons 
of ability (being younger, but progressing faster in the field of music 
than most other students), and thus may construct positive identities as 
musicians (Davidson, 2017), they also experience a ‘loss’ when it comes 
to their sense of belonging to a peer group (rather than just having 
‘fellow students’). 


Radical acceleration from a contextual perspective 


Given that context is viewed as critically important for both 
understanding and developing talent (Plucker & Barab, 2005), the 
question is how (and how much) it affects the experience of radical 
acceleration? Firstly, our participants’ narratives reveal how the 
nature of music education in Serbia has affected their musical and 
personal development. The strong emphasis on developing musical 
skills and performing publicly, in a highly structured educational 
environment, is recognised by our participants as both an advantage 
and a disadvantage. On the one hand, this educational approach 
has helped them to become easily recognised as outstanding music 
performers in different contexts, transcending national, ethnic, and 
cultural backgrounds in music practices (Folkestad, 2017); on the other 
hand, it has failed to build the psychosocial skills (e.g., communication, 
leadership, self-regulation) that are necessary for long-term success in a 
music career (Jung & Evans, 2016). Secondly, living in a country where 
state funding for the development of musical talents is scarce has made 
it necessary for the individual to be proactive to ensure the resources 
for practising and performing; to look for enrichment activities abroad; 
and, consequently, to also master foreign languages, as a tool for 
becoming a member in relevant professional and social communities. 
Thirdly, the strong dedication to music, to the development of musical 
skills, and to meeting the expectations in this particular field also 
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provided some protection against the adverse political and social events 
of the immediate environment. Music was an ‘escape hatch’ from the 
grey reality of serious political upheavals. Yet, at the same time, the 
exclusive commitment to music entailed a specific kind of vulnerability: 
the continual need to confirm one’s worth and identity as the ‘perfect 
musician’. Finally, a special challenge for our prodigies was moving to 
another country and adjusting to the language, culture, and customs of 
a new place, while at the same time ‘mastering the field’ (Subotnik & 
Jarvin, 2005): making networks, arranging concerts, and finding funds. 
Although, in the participants’ narratives, migration seemed to open up 
different experiences of the world and music for them, it also meant 
changing their relationship to their homeland and settling into a new 
environment, which sometimes persisted in reminding them that they 
were ‘foreigners’. Still, music was there to provide some comfort and to 
evoke the feeling of being at home, of having a solid identity and place 
in the world. 


Limitations and future directions 


This study is based on participants’ retrospective accounts, which 
provided an opportunity to situate the experience of acceleration within 
the broader framework of their life stories; to explore what they perceive 
as critical events and how they interpret causal connections between 
events; and how they create links between the events and aspects of 
themselves (McLean, 2005). Nevertheless, focusing on past experiences 
in a specific context calls for caution when drawing implications for 
the here and now. Additionally, we aimed to describe the experience 
of radical acceleration for musically gifted individuals of a particular 
cultural context. In order to gain a fuller understanding of both the 
musical and general development of accelerands, cross-cultural research 
is needed (Ziegler et al., 2018). We thus hope that future research on 
the radical acceleration of musically gifted individuals will allow us to 
collect their stories as they are emerging, across lifespans and diverse 
socio-cultural milieus. 
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Conclusion 


Four adult musical prodigies reflected on their experiences of radical 
acceleration against the backdrop of their lives, navigating the complex 
socio-political context of Serbia, in addition to the complexity of early 
professional engagements, and an accelerated educational journey. 
Rather than just being an ‘educational intervention’, acceleration shapes 
numerous aspects of life, not limited to professional careers and artistry, 
but affecting social, emotional and identity development. We have found 
multiple examples of evidence for the notion that ‘context matters’, 
which further highlights the need for more research on the development 
of musical talents in different parts of the world and to explore different 
ways in which acceleration can happen (McPherson, 2016). Although 
certain similarities were found among the four individuals in the 
centrality of music for identity, refuge, and motivation, our findings also 
highlight the idiosyncrasy and complexity of the talent development 
process, indicating the need to provide individualised support to the 
maturing musical prodigy. 
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Appendix 


Fig. 13.1 Filip’s life path 


Born in 1989 in a town in Serbia; Doctor of Musical Arts - Performance; 
lives and works in Serbia 


EDUCATION 


Elementary music 
school (Serbia; 
1995-2001) started 
to play cello 
(5 years old) 


Elementary music 
school (Serbia; 
1998-2004) piano 


Music high school 
(Serbia; 2001-2005) 
cello 


In 2005 graduated 
as the best pupil 
of the generation 

(15 years old) 


Faculty of Music 
(FoM; Belgrade, 
Serbia; 2005-2009) 
(15 years old) 


In 2009 graduated 
as the best student 
of the generation 
(19 years old) 


AWARDS 


First competition 
First prize: Competition “Petar 
Konjevié” (Belgrade, Serbia) 


Special prize: Federal Competition 
(Kotor, Montenegro, Yugoslavia) 


Special prize: National Competitions 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


First prize: International Competition 
(Lizen, Austria) 


First prize: National Competition 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


Third prize: Competition “Antonio 
Janigro” (Poreé, Croatia) 


Special prize and Laureate: National 
Competition - cello 
First prize and Laureate: National 
Competition - non-standard ensembles 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


First prize: National Competition - 
piano trio 
Second prize: National Competition - 
string quartet (Belgrade, Serbia) 


The most Successful Performer of 
Baroque music Award (Gmunden, 
Austria) 


PERFORMANCES / 
CDs 


The most Promising Young Artist in ——» Recording CD 


Serbia Award; the ArtLink Association 


First and Special prize: International 
Competition “Petar Konjovic” 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


First and Special prize: 
International Students’ Competition 
(Sarajevo, Bosnia & Herzegovina) 


Part of the recognition 
The most Promising 
Young Artist in Serbia 
(17 years old) 
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WORK 
EXPERIENCE / 
ENSEMBLES 


“Strings of St. 
George”, 
chamber orchestra 
(Serbia; 2006-2009) 
ensemble member 
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lives and works in Serbia 


EDUCATION 


FoM (Belgrade, 
Serbia; 2009-2015) 
music doctoral studies 
(19 years old) 


Mozarteum 
University (Salzburg, 
Austria; 2009-2010) 
specialization 
Scuola di Musica di 
Fiesole (Florence, 
Italy; 2009-2012) 
specialization 
MUK Privatuniverstat 
Wien (Austria; 
2010-2013) master 
studies 


Master degree in cello 
performance cum laude 
MUK Privatuniverstat 
Wien (Wien, Austria) 


The youngest Serbian 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
- Performance; FoM 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 
(25 years old) 


AWARDS 


First Audience prize, diploma of the 
llija M. Kolarac endowment, 
recognition of the “Friends of Mica 
Pavlovié” fund: Jeunesses Musicales 
International Competition 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


Final round: International Johannes 
Brahms Competition 
(Pértschach, Austria) 


First prize: International Cello 
Competition (Liezen, Austria ) 
Finale: Fidelio Spezial Wettbewerb 
(Wien, Austria) 


The Young Artist of the 2017 Award; 
“Muzika klasika” magazine 


Acknowledgement for outstanding 
merits and contribution to the 
faculty FoM 


With Trio “X” received the “Brivio 
Sforza” Award for Ensemble of the 
Year; The Art Association “Le Dimore 
del Quartetto” (Milan, Italy) 


City of Belgrade Award for the 
“extraordinary interpretation of 
compositions” on the album “X” 


CD “xX” nominated for the Listeners’ 
Choice Award: Violoncello Foundation 
(NY, USA) 


2/2 
RMA WORK 
EERE CD: NES / EXPERIENCE / 
? ENSEMBLES 
FoM (Belgrade, 
Serbia; 2009-2012) 
teaching assistance, 
String department 
Participation in 
Concerts for Life and 
Peace (Italy and 
Israel/Palestine) 
Belgrade 
Philharmonic 


Orchestra (Serbia; 
2011-2019) principal 
cellist 
(21 years old) 


“Strings of St. 
George”, chamber 
orchestra (Serbia; 
2016-2018) ensemble 
member 


Faculty of Arts in Nis 
(Serbia; 2017-2018) 
asst. professor of cello; 
teacher of Methodics of 
teaching string 
instruments 
Piano trio “X” 
member (2017-2020) 
FoM (Belgrade, 
Serbia; 2018 - present) 
asst. professor of 
CD “X” new chamber music 
compositions for cello 
by Serbian authors 
Named as one of the 5 
best albums in 2020 
Violoncello Foundation 
(NY, USA) 


Several concerts in 
Milan (Italy) 


Evening concert 
promotion of album 
“X”, Kolarac 
(Belgrade, Serbia) 


Belgrade Chamber 
Orchestra (Belgrade, 
Serbia; 2021 - present) 
principal cellist 


14. The Personality of Music Students with 
Diverse Vocal and Instrumental Skills 


Ana Butkovié 


Introduction 


Individual differences in personality are widely investigated, and since the 
development of the Big Five model (Goldberg, 1990) and the Five-Factor 
Model (Costa & McCrae, 1992), a framework with five broad personality 
factors (Extraversion, Agreeableness, Conscientiousness Neuroticism, 
Openness) has become dominant in personality psychology. Meta- 
analyses have indicated that those five personality traits are associated 
with diverse outcomes, such as job performance (Barrick & Mount, 
1991), academic performance (Poropat, 2009), job satisfaction (Judge et 
al., 2002), relationship satisfaction (Malouff et al., 2010), subjective well- 
being (DeNeve & Cooper, 1998), and resilience (Oshio et al., 2018). A 
recent study investigated whether these associations between personality 
traits and different life outcomes were replicable. Soto (2019) conducted 
preregistered, high-powered replications of 78 previously published 
trait-outcome associations and found that 87% of the replication attempts 
were statistically significant in the expected direction. In addition, a 
subsequent study showed that most trait-outcome associations were 
generalised across gender, age, and ethnicity (Soto, 2021). 

Individual differences in five personality factors have also been 
related to occupational choices. Two meta-analyses (Barrick et al., 2003; 
Hurtado Rua etal., 2019) have examined the association between the Five- 
Factor Model of personality and Holland’s (1997) occupational types, 
and found the highest association between Openness and the artistic 
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type. However, the results have also indicated that the measurement 
scale was a significant moderator of this association, suggesting that the 
obtained correlations might differ depending on the measures applied 
to assess personality traits. Using longitudinal data from Germany, 
John and Thomsen (2014) found that personality scores are linked with 
the probability of working in a specific occupational group. Similarly, 
Wells et al. (2016) found that personality significantly influenced the 
probability of an individual choice or of an individual being chosen for 
a particular occupation using a longitudinal data set from Australia. 

Another interesting research question is whether personality differences 
in specialty selection in a specific occupation exist. Recently, Woods et al. 
(2016, p. 265) have given two possible propositions about the correlation 
between personality traits and occupational specialty. One proposal is that 
personality traits that lead to a gravitation towards specific occupations 
are not associated with job specialisation within those occupations. This is 
because people choosing aspecific occupation are similar in their personality 
traits, and professional environments for different careers within the same 
occupation are similar as well. The other proposal is that personality traits 
are associated with specialty choice when traits are conceptually related 
to job activity variation across different job specialisations. If there are 
within-occupation career choices that vary in their appeal to people who 
are high or low ona specific trait (e.g., Agreeableness), then that trait (i.e., 
Agreeableness) will be associated with a particular choice of specialty. This 
issue was mainly investigated in the medical profession (e.g., Borges & 
Savickas, 2002; Mullola et al., 2018; Woods et al., 2016). In the UK, Woods 
et al. (2016) found that Agreeableness and Neuroticism were associated 
with selected specialties of doctors, while in Finland, Openness was 
associated with physicians’ career choices (Mullola et al., 2018). These two 
competing hypotheses about the correlation between personality traits and 
occupational specialty are also examined in this study. 

In music psychology, both the personality of musicians and their 
differences from people in other occupations or the general population, 
and personality differences related to specialty selection have been 
investigated. Studies have indicated differences in the personality of 
musicians compared to the personalities of those in other occupations and 
the general population. Vaag et al. (2018) compared Norwegian musicians 
to the general workforce. They found that musicians displayed higher 
degrees of Neuroticism and Openness to experience, and lower degrees 
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of Conscientiousness. Similarly, Swedish musicians, both professional 
and amateur, were compared with non-musicians from a sample from 
the Swedish Twin Registry (Kuckelkorn et al., 2021). Significant group 
differences were found in Openness, with professionals scoring higher 
than amateurs, who in turn scored higher than non-musicians, and with 
professionals showing higher Neuroticism, lower Agreeableness, and 
lower Conscientiousness than amateurs. Butkovié and Randié Dopud 
(2017) compared Croatian male musicians who self-identified as classical 
or heavy-metal musicians to the general population norms and found the 
former had higher scores on Extraversion, Agreeableness, and, especially, 
Intellect. A comparison of vocalists, instrumentalists, and non-musicians 
across the US indicated that vocalists had higher scores on Extraversion 
and Openness/ Intellect than non-musicians (Torrance, 2017). Mihajlovski 
(2016) compared musicians and a control sample of non-musicians from 
Macedonia. Significant differences were found in Neuroticism, Openness, 
and Conscientiousness, with musicians scoring higher. Sandgren (2019) 
compared vocalist and instrumentalist music students to a control group of 
psychology students and found no personality differences between them, 
while vocalists had higher scores than the control group on Extraversion, 
Agreeableness, and Openness. Gjermunds et al. (2020) compared 
samples of self-identified musicians and non-musicians recruited on the 
Internet and found that the musicians had significantly higher scores on 
Openness and lower scores on Conscientiousness. In sum, the review 
of the literature has indicated that the results were consistent only for 
musicians having a higher level of Openness, in line with two meta- 
analyses findings that Openness is the most essential personality trait for 
the artistic type (Barrick et al., 2003; Hurtado Ria et al., 2019). 

Next, findings about the association between personality traits and 
occupational specialty in musicians are reviewed with special reference 
to the personality scale applied in the study, since the measurement 
scale was found to be a moderator of the personality-occupational 
type association (Hurtado Rua et al., 2019), and the generalisability 
of trait-outcome associations across personality measures has not 
yet been examined (Soto, 2021). The first group of studies applied 
personality measures of the Five-Factor Model (Costa & McCrae, 1992). 
Langendorfer (2008) examined the personality of professional orchestra 
members in Germany using NEO Five-Factor Inventory (NEO-FFI) and 
found that string players had higher Conscientiousness than the other 
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musicians. Bogunovic (2012) compared pianists, string players, and 
wind instrument players together with solo singers and music theorists 
using NEO Personality Inventory Revised (NEO-PI-R) in a combined 
sample of pupils, students, and professional musicians, and found 
differences in Extraversion, Openness, and Agreeableness. Mihajlovski 
(2013) compared piano, strings, woodwind, and brass instrumentalists, 
using NEO-PI-R in a combined sample of Macedonian pupils, students, 
and professional musicians. The largest difference was found for 
Openness, with brass players having lower scores than the other groups. 
The second group of studies applied personality scales based on the 
International Personality Item Pool (IPIP). Torrance (2017) compared 
personality traits in music students of different ensemble instrumental 
section groups using IPIP-50. Significant MANOVA results were found 
for Agreeableness and Neuroticism. Personality differences were not 
found using the same scale between classical and heavy-metal male 
musicians (Butkovié & Ran¢i¢ Dopud, 2017). Torrance and Bugos (2017) 
examined personality differences using the Big Five IPIP scale amongst 
music students divided into vocalist and instrumentalist groups, and 
found that vocalists had higher Extraversion than instrumentalists. 
Similar differences were found in a study investigating popular music 
genre musicians, namely bassists, drummers, guitarists, and vocalists, 
and using Mini-IPIP to measure personality (Cameron et al., 2015). 
Singers showed higher Extraversion than bassists and drummers and had 
higher scores on the Intellect/Imagination dimension than drummers. 
Thethird group ofstudies applied versionsof the Big Five Inventory (BFI) 
measure, also used in this study. Vaag et al. (2018) examined differences ina 
sample of professional musicians. They found with BFI-20-N that vocalists 
scored higher on Openness to experience, while string players scored 
higher on Neuroticism (both bowed and plucked) and Introversion (only 
bowed). Two studies on music students examining differences between 
instrumental groups found no personality differences between musicians 
(Butkovié & ModruSan, 2021; Sandgren, 2019). Butkovié and Modrusan 
(2021) applied a short BFI-10 measure, which measures each of the five 
factors with only two items, to pianists, singers, string, woodwind, brass, 
and music pedagogy students; while Sandgren (2019) applied a longer BFI 
measure with 44 items to only vocalists and instrumentalists. Kuckelkorn 
et al. (2021) found with BFI-44 that singers were higher on Extraversion 
than instrumentalists amongst both professional and amateur groups of 
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musicians. They also found personality differences between instrumental 
players, but the patterns were inconsistent. Since most studies reviewed 
here indicated that Openness and Extraversion are personality traits which 
show personality differences among different musicians’ specialisations, 
personality differences in this study are expected for those two traits. 

In sum, findings on the relations between personality traits and 
occupational specialty in musicians are mixed. Studies have applied 
various personality measures, examined distinct instrumental groups, 
had different sample sizes and design, and obtained inconsistent 
results. Significant differences between instrumental groups 
concerning personality traits (Extraversion, Openness, Agreeableness, 
Conscientiousness ) have mainly been found with measures of the Five- 
Factor Model. However, these findings were fromstudies using personality 
measures with the highest number of items, e.g., NEO-PI-R. Studies 
using IPIP measures indicated personality differences between vocalists 
and instrumentalists, especially in Extraversion. As for BFI, the largest 
studies, with Norwegian (Vaag et al., 2018) and Swedish (Kuckelkorn 
et al., 2021) musicians, found significant personality differences, while 
smaller studies (Butkovi¢é & ModruSan, 2021; Sandgren, 2019) have not 
found them. Therefore, based on these previous findings, a measure of 
the Five-Factor Model with a larger number of items compared to the 
one previously used on the Croatian sample was used in this study. In 
addition, some studies included only professional musicians, some only 
music students, and some had combined samples that covered a wide age 
range, from music pupils to professional musicians. The age and gender 
composition of the sample might have influenced the results (e.g., Soto 
etal., 2011). Therefore, a gender-balanced sample of music students who 
were more homogeneous in age and professional experience was used in 
this study to examine personality differences. 


Aims 


This study aimed to examine personality differences in a sample of music 
students with diverse vocal and instrumental skills using a longer 44-item 
BFI measure. Music students as a group are relatively homogeneous in age, 
and in Croatia, they have already been through 10 years of music education 
before starting their studies, which pertains to the finding that 10 years or 
more are needed to become an expert in a field (Richman et al., 1996). Two 
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competing hypotheses are stated, based on Woods et al.’s (2016) propositions 
and prior results. The first is that personality traits are not associated with an 
occupational specialty in music, so there will be no personality differences 
among instrumental groups. The opposite hypothesis is that personality 
traits are conceptually related to job activity variation across instrumental 
groups, which means that personality differences between instrumental 
groups will be found. Job activation variation among musicians can stem 
from different technical demands of the instruments (how they are played, 
a physical difficulty for a player, practice time) or job positions (solo, 
chamber, orchestra). Based on the results from previous studies, personality 
differences are primarily expected in Openness and Extraversion, with 
vocalists having higher scores than instrumentalists. 


Methods 


Participants and procedure 


Students of the Academy of Musicin Zagreb participated in the study (N =370, 
58% female). They filled in the questionnaire during their psychology classes. 
They were asked about their study group. Students who did not specify their 
study programme (n = 7) and who only mentioned the department they 
were studying at (n = 8) were excluded from the sample, since they could not 
be allocated to any instrumental group/study programme. The remaining 
355 students belonged to the following groups: theory and conducting 
(n = 18), musicology (n = 28), music pedagogy (n = 63), voice (n = 25), 
keyboard (n = 66), string (n = 90) and wind (n = 65) instruments. 

Since the study aimed to examine personality differences among music 
students with diverse vocalandinstrumentalskills, only voice, keyboard, and 
string and wind instrument students (N = 246, 55% female) were included 
in further analysis. The participants were mainly (93%) in their first year 
of studies (M = 19.31, SD = 1.98, range 15-35 years). Additional analyses 
were run with a string group divided into bowed (n = 44) and plucked 
(n = 12) strings, and a wind group divided into woodwind (n = 29) and 
brass (n = 15) players. This was done since previous studies have indicated 
that personality differences are obtained for specific instrumentalist groups 
such as brass players (e.g., Mihajlovski, 2013) or bowed strings (e.g., Vaag 
et al., 2018). The number of participants is smaller compared to the number 
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included in the main analysis because students who did not specify their 
instrument were not included in this level of analysis. 

The study was approved by the Department of Psychology’s Ethics 
Committee. 


Materials 


All participants in the study filled in the Big Five Inventory (BFI; John 
et al., 1991, 2008) which has 44 items: eight measuring Extraversion and 
Neuroticism, nine measuring Agreeableness and Conscientiousness, 
and 10 measuring Openness. Participants indicated on a scale from 
1 (disagree strongly) to 5 (agree strongly) the extent to which they 
agreed or disagreed with each item. Cronbach’s alpha reliabilities for 
each dimension in this study are presented in Table 14.1. 


Data analysis 


For descriptive analyses means, standard deviations and reliability were 
calculated. To test for mean differences between the groups, ANOVA 
was run, followed by post-hoc analyses conducted using Tukey’s HSD 
test. The eta squared (1°) was calculated as an effect size measure. The 
data were analysed using IBM SPSS Statistics (Version 26) software. 


Results 


Descriptive statistics for personality traits in four instrumental groups 
and ANOVA results are presented in Table 14.1. Obtained mean values 
for personality traits were in line with previous findings in a student 
sample in Croatia (e.g., Tédtling, 2013). Bonferroni correction was 
calculated to adjust for multiple comparisons, and obtained value was 
p < .008. Applying this correction, no significant differences in personality 
between music student groups were found for Neuroticism, Extraversion, 
Agreeableness, or Conscientiousness. The ANOVA did show significant 
differences in Openness with medium large effect size, F(3,242) = 8.73, 
p < .001, 7? = .10. A post-hoc Tukey procedure indicated that wind 
instrumentalists (M = 3.81, SD =.59) had lower Openness scores than 
keyboard instrumentalists (M = 4.18, SD =.45) and vocalists (M = 4.29, 
SD =A7). 
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Analyses were repeated on subgroups to examine if additional 
personality differences would be revealed, and the results are presented 
in Table 14.2. Again, Bonferroni correction was calculated to adjust for 
multiple comparisons (p < .003). ANOVA showed significant differences 
in Openness with large effect size, F(5,185) = 5.90, p < .001, y? = .14. 
A post-hoc Tukey procedure indicated that brass players had lower 
Openness scores (M = 3.56, SD =.51) than keyboard instrumentalists 
(M = 4.15, SD =.45) and vocalists (M = 4.28, SD =.50). 


Discussion 


The aim of this study was to examine personality differences in a sample of 
music students with varying vocal and instrumental skills using a longer 
44-item BFI measure. Music students in Croatia have already had 10 years of 
systematic music education which means they have a high level of expertise, 
and are studying to become professional musicians. In addition, they are 
more homogeneous in age than, for example, professional musicians 
working in orchestras, which can influence the personality differences. 
Results were not in line with the hypothesis that personality traits are not 
conceptually related to job activity variation across instrumental groups, 
since we found some personality differences. However, personality 
differences were not found in all personality traits or between all groups 
of musicians, which is partially in line with the hypothesis that there are 
personality differences between different job specialisations amongst 
musicians. In the primary analysis, significant differences between 
instrumental groups were found in Openness. In line with the hypothesis 
and previous studies (Bogunovié, 2012; Cameron et al., 2015; Kuckelkorn 
et al., 2021; Mihajlovski, 2013; Vaag et al., 2018), significant differences in 
Openness were found between wind and keyboard instrumentalists, and 
between wind instrumentalists and vocalists. Contrary to expectations and 
some previous findings, differences were not found for other personality 
traits or between the other groups of musicians that were included. 
Analyses of subgroups confirmed the earlier results regarding Openness 
(Mihajlovski, 2013), with significant differences shown between brass 
players and keyboard instrumentalists, and brass players and vocalists. 
Results of this study indicate that personality differences in Openness 
are important for distinguishing between musicians and other professions, 
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and between different job specialisations in the musical profession. Several 
studies, including this one, found that vocalists had the highest Openness 
score (Cameron et al., 2015; Kuckelkorn et al., 2021; Vaag et al., 2018), 
while Mihajlovski (2013) found, as in this study, that brass players had the 
lowest Openness score. These findings could mean that people higher in 
Openness are attracted to the musical profession, and that amongst people 
who decide to enter the musical profession those who are highest in 
Openness are attracted to being vocalists, while those with lower Openness 
scores are more attracted to wind instruments, especially brass. Of course, 
it is difficult to know without longitudinal data if going to the music school 
also contributes to the development of Openness, and not just vice versa. 
The literature review has indicated that instrumental group samples 
and applied personality measures influence the personality differences of 
musicians playing different instruments. Personality measures with more 
items seem to be needed to detect variations in the Openness dimension 
between instrumental groups, since Butkovié and ModruSan (2021) found 
no personality differences when Openness was measured with only two 
items. Concerning the type of samples used in diverse studies, it is clear 
that they cover a variety of instrumentalists and vocal performers. This 
could mean that different findings in studies might be due to comparing 
different groups of musicians. Therefore, it might be worthwhile 
examining the specific demands of each music job specialisation to figure 
out between which groups the differences in Openness could be expected, 
and which groups of musicians should be included in the study. 
Furthermore, a better understanding of personality differences 
between musicians could be obtained by examining the personality 
facets as well. So far, the study that applied NEO-PI-R with facet results 
indicated that brass players had the lowest scores on the Fantasy facet, 
followed by the Aesthetics facet (Mihajlovski, 2013). To the best of 
my knowledge, no study has so far examined facets of Openness in 
vocalists, so it is not known on which Openness facets vocalists score 
the highest. People scoring high on the Fantasy facet have an active 
fantasy life and are easily absorbed in different experiences. Panero 
et al. (2016) found that drama students score higher on Fantasy than 
music and non-arts students, while music students score higher than 
non-arts students on the Absorption scale. These authors concluded that 
actors are more able to focus their attention so that they can become 
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absorbed in their character, and that musicians and non-artists do not 
practise this skill. I believe that singers are more similar in this respect to 
actors than musicians, which may lead to their higher Openness scores. 
A study using Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor (16PF) measure compared 
singers, keyboard, strings, woodwind, and brass players, and found that 
brass players scored lowest on imaginativeness while singers scored the 
highest (Buttsworth & Smith, 1995). It could be that the demands of the 
vocal profession, which include singers being able to immerse themselves 
in different characters and roles, attract people who are better in using 
their imagination and becoming absorbed, and these demands could 
also further influence the development of particular personality traits. 
One of the tested hypotheses was that there would be personality 
differences in Extraversion. The finding that vocalists have higher 
Extraversion than other instrumental groups has been established in both 
classical music (Torrance & Bugos, 2017) and popular genre (Cameron 
etal., 2015) musicians. After Bonferroni correction was applied, ANOVA 
results for Extraversion, F (3,242) =3.78,p =0.011, werenotsignificant and 
this hypothesis was not confirmed. However, there are some job activity 
variations related to singers’ professions, which may lead to differences 
in Extraversion. Vocalists are musicians and actors; they have to interact 
with the audience during their performances and to enjoy being in 
the spotlight. Studies have shown that professional actors have higher 
Extraversion than the general population (Nettle, 2006). This should 
not come as a surprise, since it has been shown that a central feature of 
Extraversion is social attention, or a tendency to behave in certain ways 
to attract social attention (Ashton et al., 2002). Standing on the stage 
and singing seem to be good ways to attract social attention. Recently, 
there have been attempts to develop a general reward-processing theory 
of extraverted personality, which suggests that individual differences in 
Extraversion may be associated with differential processing of rewards 
(Smillie et al., 2019). This would suggest that extraverts are motivated 
to obtain rewarding stimuli, and therefore choose an occupation where 
their work can be rewarded, for example with applause, flowers, and 
celebrity status. Future studies should examine whether vocalists score 
higher only on some Extraversion facets, such as Assertiveness. 
Personality differences of expert musicians with diverse instrumental 
skills have been examined in America with two studies in the US (Torrance, 
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2017; Torrance & Bugos, 2017) and one in Canada (Cameron et al., 2015); 
in Western Europe with two studies in Sweden (Kuckelkorn et al., 2021; 
Sandgren, 2019), one in Norway (Vaag et al., 2018), and one in Germany 
(Langendorfer, 2008); and in the Western Balkans with two studies in 
Croatia (Butkovié & ModruSan, 2021; Butkovi¢ & Ranéié Dopud, 2017), one 
in Serbia (Bogunovié, 2012), and one in Macedonia (Mihajlovski, 2013). 
No specificities in the research on this topic have been observed related to 
the region. Kuckelkorn et al. (2021) suggested that personality differences 
were not primarily related to instrument choice per se, but that they are 
moderated by other factors such as musical genre and the social context of 
music-making. Therefore, only a more systematic approach that considered 
possible factors such as training characteristics in particular instrumental 
groups or typical job characteristics would provide more insight. 

One of the limitations of this study was the relatively small number 
of participants in some subgroups (e.g., plucked strings and brass) and 
differences in the sizes of compared groups. These differences reflect 
the number of music students enrolled in specific study programmes, 
with the highest enrollment quotas being for keyboard and bowed string 
instrumentalists. BFI is not a short personality measure, which means 
that it has more items per personality factor, but it only gives information 
on the factor level, not the facet level. Future studies should examine 
personality differences in personality facets and personality aspects, the 
level of personality hierarchy suggested by DeYoung et al. (2007). It could 
be expected that differences between musicians would be found in the 
Openness aspect, but not in the Intellect aspect. Furthermore, all studies 
examining personality differences of instrumental groups, including 
this one, used self-reporting to gather personality data. Although self- 
perceptions are helpful and contain some truth about a person, they 
can also significantly deviate from a person’s true personality (Vazire & 
Carlson, 2010). Future studies could examine whether similar personality 
differences are found using peer reports. Finally, longitudinal studies are 
needed to examine how these personality differences develop and what 
practical educational implications these findings could have. 
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Conclusion 


This study confirmed the finding that there are differences in Openness 
between distinct groups of musicians, with vocalists having the highest 
Openness scores among musicians, and brass players having the lowest. 
The finding corresponds with the suggestion that specialties in music have 
specific job demand characteristics, which make them appealing to people 
with different Openness scores. It seems that longer personality measures 
are needed to capture these differences. In future studies, the measurement 
of personality aspects and facets could contribute to a better understanding 
of these personality differences, as well as the use of longitudinal designs. 
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15. Theoretical and Practical Challenges in 
Dealing with Music Performance Anxiety 


Katarina Habe and Michele Biasutti 


Introduction 


Being a professional musician is both a blessing and a curse. Ironically, 
although professional musicians routinely score above average 
in psychological well-being (Ascenso et al., 2018) and report the 
highest levels of job satisfaction, at the same time they face numerous 
occupational stressors that induce medical problems in the physical, 
social, and psychological domains (Kenny & Ackermann, 2015; Matei & 
Ginsborg, 2017). Through constant performing challenges, musicianship 
can also become a source of serious distress and can negatively affect the 
well-being of a musician. In particular, coping with music performance 
anxiety (MPA) is a major psychological issue among professional 
musicians. The reported prevalence of MPA among musicians ranges 
from 16.5% to as high as 60% (Fernholz et al., 2019). 

Both genetic factors and learning environments are relevant factors in 
shaping MPA (De Figueiredo Rocha, 2020). Certain personality traits are 
significant predictors of MPA, and research reports evidence that MPA is 
significantly positively connected to trait anxiety (Antonini Philippe et 
al., 2023; Cox & Kenardy, 1993; Kokotsaki & Davidson, 2003; Osborne & 
Kenny, 2005; Wiedemann et al., 2021) and neuroticism (Miranda, 2020). 
Kemp (1996) claims that anxiety manifests itself in emotional instability 
and in a form of frustrated tension and low self-sentiment. Furthermore, 
negatively charged emotions predict more than half of the differences in 
MPA between individuals (Sadler & Miller, 2010), whilst the correlation 
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between MPA and perfectionism is positive and significant and increases 
with age (Patston & Osborne, 2016). 

One of the issues in addressing MPA is the differentiation between 
maladaptive and adaptive forms of MPA. The adaptive forms should be 
evaluated for their productive capacity in enhancing coping strategies 
and resilience. The discussion as to whether MPA can be both beneficial 
and detrimental for musicians has not yet been clarified (Kenny, 2011). 
In formal music education, the labelling of pre-performance tension as 
negative reinforces the belief that MPA induces fear in pupils, building 
up negative or even catastrophic expectations. In addition, instead 
of accepting pre-performance tension as a normal pre-performance 
phenomenon with adaptive features that can be regulated with the 
use of preventive strategies (MacAfee & Comeau, 2020), teachers and 
pupils tend to perceive pre-performance tension as an experience that 
causes anxiety instead of music performance flow. 


Aims 


This chapter examines the terminological challenge of defining 
MPA as reflected in differences in relevant contemporary models of 
MPA. We complement existing reviews by highlighting the research 
studies regarding MPA in the Western Balkans (Croatia, Montenegro, 
Serbia and Slovenia). Finally, we address some of the preventive and 
interventionist approaches in dealing with MPA, with an emphasis on 
the idea of reconsidering MPA as pre-performance excitement (Brooks, 
2014) that has the capacity for contributing to optimal states of flow 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1990). 


Main discussion 


Challenges to delineating music performance anxiety 


Performance anxiety, also known as ‘stage fright’, is a situational form 
of anxiety triggered by social exposure while performing. However, 
Kenny (2011) outlines that MPA should be distinguished from stage 
fright and social anxiety. Even though these phenomena share some 
commonalities, there are several important differences between them. 
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In contrast to individuals with social anxiety, individuals with MPA 
have high expectations of themselves and a greater fear of their own 
performance evaluation. Their feared task is cognitively and physically 
demanding. For those with MPA, the audience is likely to be real, rather 
than imaginary, as is the case in many examples of social anxiety. People 
with MPA are more likely to be concerned about their ability to perform 
competently. They are also more likely to remain in the threatening 
performance situation than people with social anxiety, who will typically 
escape or avoid the feared situation. 

Kenny (2011) defines MPA as a distressing and persistent anxious 
apprehension related to music performance. She outlines the importance 
of accurately naming the phenomenon and emphasises that there 
is significant inconsistency in how it is described. Kenny suggests a 
tripartite typology of MPA that differentiates between (1) severe MPA 
as a focal disorder in an otherwise healthy musician; (2) severe MPA as 
an expression of social anxiety; and (3) severe MPA as a more complex 
psychopathology in which the individual may suffer from an extreme 
combination of emotional, cognitive, and somatic anxiety, along with 
severe problems with a sense of self and self-esteem. 


(Music) performance anxiety models 


The relationship between MPA and performance outcomes can be 
explained using different psychological models, and a few in particular 
have been frequently used. The Yerkes—Dodson law (1908) explains that 
optimal performance is associated with a moderate level of arousal. 
That means optimal performance requires a specific amount of pressure 
to enhance attention and concentration, memory recall, and emotional 
expressivity. Some positive aspects could be associated with a moderate 
level of excitement. Steptoe (1989, 2001) has reported evidence to 
support the inverted U-model of the relationship between physiological 
arousal and performance. Several other models explain the relationship 
between MPA and performance outcomes, such as the multidimensional 
anxiety theory (Martens et al., 1990), the catastrophe model of anxiety 
and performance (Hardy & Parfitt, 1991), Kerr’s (1987) reversal theory 
(Gould & Krane, 1992), and the Individual Zone of Optimal Functioning 
(IZOF) model (Hanin, 2000). 
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Lang (1971) proposed a three-dimensional model of fear, consisting 
of behavioural, physiological, and verbal components that are related 
yet independent. Two dimensions of relatedness were identified 
between them: concordance—discordance and synchrony-desynchrony. 
The amount of response equivalence between the three components is 
expressed as degree of synchrony, while the rate of change of the three 
components is referred to as concordance. Craske and Craig (1984) 
confirmed Lang’s three-systems model based on musicians. Martens 
et al. (1990) identified two components of performance anxiety in 
sport: cognitive anxiety and somatic anxiety. Their model predicts that 
cognitive anxiety will remain high prior to the performing situation; 
however, somatic anxiety will be low immediately before the event. The 
relevance of cognitive symptoms was emphasised in the catastrophe 
model of anxiety (Hardy & Parfitt, 1991), which states that the cognitive 
component determines whether the effects of the somatic component are 
small or large. The catastrophe theory claims that physiological arousal 
results in a performance catastrophe only when cognitive anxiety is 
high. Later, Hardy et al. (2007) added a third factor to their model, 
ie., the effort required to perform the task. They proposed that there 
might be two different catastrophe models of performance: the original 
one and the one that includes effort as a moderating variable. In the 
later model, high cognitive anxiety and high effort predict performance 
catastrophe. Some of the models propose that self-efficacy, self-esteem 
and self-confidence mediate the relationship between somatic/cognitive 
anxiety and performance (Gonzalez et al., 2018; Kayani et al., 2021; 
Miller & Chesky, 2004; Zarza-Alzugararay et al., 2020). 

The mediating role of personality in the relationship between MPA 
and performance success was outlined in the reversal theory (Apter, 
1982), which examines the positive and negative aspects of the stress- 
moderating effects of personality characteristics (see Chapter 12 in this 
volume). The name ‘reversal theory’ originates from the fact that meta- 
motivational states, which constitute the level of arousal (telic/paratelic) 
and hedonic quality (pleasantness/unpleasantness), interact in ways 
that either improve or impair music performance. Wilson and Roland 
(2002) redefined the relationship between MPA and performance by 
proposing a three-dimensional extension in line with three major sources 
of stress: trait anxiety (a personal characteristic), situational stress 
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(environmental pressures like public performance and auditions), and 
task mastery. As to cognitive symptoms, an inversely linear relation to 
performance success is present (Blascovich & Mendes, 2010), meaning 
that negative cognitions are more detrimental to performance than 
increasing physiological arousal. 

The Barlow anxiety model (2000) seems most commonly used 
amongst MPA researchers. Barlow’s model proposes an integrated set of 
triple vulnerabilities that can account for the development of anxiety: a 
generalised biological vulnerability (genetics [trait anxiety ], endocrine, 
etc.);a generalised psychological vulnerability (affection, cognitionandits 
processing, attention, and personality traits), based on early experiences 
in developing a sense of control over salient events; and a specific 
psychological vulnerability, whereby anxiety comes to be associated 
with certain environmental stimuli through learning processes. Young 
performers with high trait anxiety (genetic vulnerability), who come 
from social environments with high music expectations, yet who do 
not get enough social support (generalised psychological vulnerability) 
and are exposed to frequent social evaluations of their performance in 
competitive environments (specific psychological vulnerability), might 
be triggered by physiological, cognitive, and behavioural responses of 
MPA. According to the Individual Zone of Optimal Functioning (IZOF) 
model, performance is successful when pre-competition anxiety is 
within or near the individual’s optimal zone (Hanin, 2000). As such, 
IZOF mitigates the effects of MPA. Unfortunately, only a few studies 
applied IZOF when coping with MPA (McGinnis & Milling, 2005). 

In sum, the level of arousal that might affect the success of a music 
performance depends upon the interaction of (1) the performer’s 
susceptibility to experiencing anxiety (gender, age, trait anxiety, 
self-esteem, self-concept, and self-efficacy); (2) the performer’s task 
efficacy (process of preparation, learning approach, motivation to 
learn, task difficulty /value, and anxiety coping strategies); and (3) the 
characteristics of the performance environment (audience presence, 
perceived degree of exposure, and venue characteristics). These factors 
are shaped by developmental experiences and cognitive appraisal of self 
and environment. 
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Research studies of MPA in the Western Balkans 


The MPA studies conducted in the Western Balkans report that music 
students and professionals experience MPA regularly and emphasise 
the importance of dealing with maladaptive anxiety. The studies in 
the Western Balkan countries (see Table 15.1) cover a span of students 
from elementary specialist music school up to adult, mainly classical 
musicians. They are mainly empirical, except for the theoretical work of 
Kontié and Zatkalik (2020), which employs a psychoanalytic approach. 
There, the importance of developing a cohesive self and ego strength, 
which have the potential to master anxiety, is outlined as a guideline for 
the music-educational process. 

Most empirical studies focus on the experiences of music students 
(Baélija Susi¢, 2018; Mirovi¢ & Bogunovic, 2013a,b), with a few 
investigating professional musicians (Butkovi¢ et al., 2022; Damjanovi¢ 
& Rosandié, 2019; Leva Bukovnik, 2018; Mazzon et al., 2023). A Slovene 
study on elementary school musicians (Habe & KrZié, 2017) showed 
that MPA is experienced less by pupils who started performing early 
in childhood; those with positive initial performing experiences; and 
those who enjoy being on stage. A Croatian study on younger musicians 
explored the role of the Functional Music Pedagogy approach, with 
music improvisation as its basic methodological tool for coping with 
MPA (Baélija SuSi¢, 2018). 

With one exception, all studies explored MPA with classical musicians. 
Comparing across genres, Leva Bukovnik (2018) established that 
classical singers experience significantly higher levels of MPA compared 
to jazz and pop singers. Many findings confirm earlier research with 
other populations in Western countries. For example, MPA was found 
to be more prevalent in female than male musicians (Butkovi¢ et al., 
2022; Habe & Kr2Zié, 2017), in line with reports of higher levels of MPA 
in female musicians across developmental periods (Brugués, 2011; 
Yondem, 2007). 
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Lately, a series of studies in the Western Balkans region explored the 
relationship between MPA and perfectionism. The relationship was 
confirmed in Croatian, Montenegrin, and Serbian musicians (Butkovi¢ 
et al., 2022; Damjanovi¢é & Rosandié, 2019; Mirovi¢ & Bogunovié, 2013a). 
Leva Bukovnik (2018) investigated MPA and perfectionism amongst 
Slovene musicians. Results indicated a small negative correlation 
between MPA and personal standards and a medium positive correlation 
between doubt about an action, parental expectations, and parental 
criticism, suggesting a difference in relationship depending on control. 

Studies confirmed a significant connection between trait anxiety and 
MPA (Habe, 1998; Mirovié & Bogunovié, 2013a,b), and a significant 
correlation between the dimensions of neuroticism and anxiety in 
professional musicians (Damjanovi¢ & Rosandié, 2019). Mirovi¢ (2016) 
investigated MPA from the most practical perspective. She presented 
the results of music performance coaching, conducted during a course 
at the Faculty of Music in Belgrade. The course consisted of cognitive- 
behavioural coaching, performance coaching, body techniques, and 
communication coaching. 

If we summarise all of the studies from the Western Balkans region, 
we can conclude that the prevailing studies include a quantitative 
transversal approach. There is a lack of qualitative studies to gain an 
in-depth insight into the problems of MPA. Even more significantly, 
there are no experimental or longitudinal studies that could increase 
the scientific value of these research studies. It would be advisable to 
broaden the age span of the participants, especially to a younger age, 
when, with the use of the right systematic psychological approach, 
MPA could be prevented. In addition, the inclusion of musicians from 
different music genres would be beneficial and provide a more complex 
picture of MPA. Last, but not least, it would be highly recommended 
if the diagnostic approach when exploring the experience of MPA in 
relation to different psychological phenomena could be redirected 
towards examining the efficiency of different intervention approaches— 
we require more experimental and qualitative studies on the efficiency of 
different psycho-educational interventions conducted by instrumental 
and singing teachers. 
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Prevention and intervention of music performance anxiety 


In our opinion, a devoted focus on developing preventive strategies for 
dealing with MPA should begin from the early years of music education. 
In that period, music teachers play a significant role in preventing MPA 
through their acceptance of and psychological support for pupils. The 
instilling of MPA in its positive form early on, and the fact that there are 
several approaches for dealing with it, are two of the most fundamental 
conditions for a successful performance career. It is equally critical that 
students at a higher music education level receive health education 
concerning prevention strategies (Kenny, 2005; Matei et al., 2018; see 
Chapter 16 in this volume). A holistic approach is required that considers 
psycho-physiological symptoms, the actions of teachers, along with the 
educational process and psychological and therapeutic interventions, 
where required. Considerations about flow are important, as is the 
reframing of negative aspects of MPA into positive ones. 


Physiological symptoms reduction 


Breathing and relaxation techniques are the most generally reported 
MPA coping measures, regardless of an individual’s age (Studer et al., 
2011). Strategies that have been shown to be effective and widely used 
for preventing or treating MPA include the Alexander Technique, the 
Feldenkrais Method, body mapping, visualisation, breathing exercises, 
meditation, autogenic training, and progressive muscular relaxation 
(Braden et al., 2015; Klein et al., 2014). 


Teachers’ actions 


Several authors argue that the educational process itself can function 
as an MPA coping strategy. Common strategies employed in teaching 
are developing techniques for studying, memorising and solving 
problems, crafting techniques for gradual pre-performance training, 
and preparing students emotionally (e.g., Maciente, 2016). The music 
teacher can use several preventive MPA strategies during lessons, 
including (1) stretching and relaxing before playing (Khalsa et al., 
2009); (2) providing positive feedback; (3) setting performance goals 
with music students; (4) using guided questions to get the student to 
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think about the piece; (5) practising centred breathing with the student; 
(6) selecting a musical piece that accords with a student’s skills; and (7) 
using positive imagery to support pupils. 

Preventive strategies can be behavioural, emotional, or cognitive. In 
younger music students, performing in groups, role playing, non-formal 
performance, increasing performing opportunities, and balancing 
performing skills and challenges, have all been demonstrated to be 
effective behavioural prevention measures (Habe, 2001). Therefore, 
music teachers should enable their students to (1) practise entering and 
exiting the stage; (2) include breathing relaxation during performance 
rehearsal; (3) simulate the lighting, acoustics, and ambiance of real-time 
performance; (4) practise performing in front of classmates; (5) practise 
performing with distractions (phone ringing, coughing, talking); and 
(6) focus on pleasant imagery during rehearsal (McKinney, 2008). In 
every case, psychological skills training should be part of the music 
curriculum in instrumental practice from the very beginning of music 
education in terms of cognitive and emotional preventive methods, and 
the effectiveness of those methods should be tested. 

From a didactic point of view, improvisation might be considered 
a useful and effective developmental tool for coping with MPA (Hill, 
2017). The use of music itself to reduce anxiety began to develop in 
the 1990s, based on free improvisation methods (Oshinsky, 2008). Free 
improvisation emphasises the creative process, and puts decisions 
concerning the musical content at the performer’s discretion, reducing 
or eliminating predetermined expectations, and thus lowering levels of 
performance anxiety. Biasutti (2017) outlines the educational importance 
of music improvisation, which implies playfulness, authenticity, 
flexibility, originality, and counteracts the fear of making mistakes. 
Studies show that free improvisation can significantly decrease MPA in 
young musicians (Ladano, 2016). Such practices should be integrated 
into education, as improvisation is a separate skill that takes time to learn 
and may be found nerve-wracking itself without proper embedding. 

One group of researchers recently proposed that music teachers 
should be exposed to basic training in performance coaching by 
psychologists and psychotherapists, to help them guide their students 
successfully. The authors suggest using an evidence-based coaching 
model focused on acceptance and commitment coaching that enables 
psychological flexibility (Shaw et al., 2020). 
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Psychological interventions 


Despite a teacher’s proactive actions, at times psychological interventions 
may also be required. Sinico and Winter (2013) argue that the choice 
of strategies is closely related to the symptoms experienced by a given 
musician. They classify these strategies into cognitive (altering negative 
or distorted thinking patterns related to performance), behavioural 
(altering behaviours utilising systematic desensitisation), and 
cognitive-behavioural (changing problematic thoughts and behaviour 
patterns). Of these, meta-analytical studies comparing strategies for 
coping with MPA (e.g., Burin & Osério, 2017; Goren, 2014) found that 
the most effective strategies incorporate cognitive restructuring and 
exposure therapy as parts of cognitive behavioural therapy (CBT). In 
addition, multimodal interventions have proven effective, including (1) 
a combination of behavioural exposure with group discussion, expert 
feedback, and cognitive strategies (Spahn et al., 2016); (2) a combination 
of mindfulness training and CBT interventions (Steyn et al., 2016); and 
(3) exposure to performance in virtual reality (Bissonnette et al., 2015). 
The limitation of much of the research is a gap in longitudinal 
approaches that offer amore developmental and educational perspective 
on coping with MPA. There is a need to explore the effectiveness of 
different preventive psychological strategies for coping with diverse 
pre-performance sensations (bodily, cognitive, emotional) of music 
pupils from the early years on. The other limitation we recognise 
is the predominant use of questionnaires to test the effectiveness 
of coping approaches. A mixed-method approach is required that 
combines psychological and physiological measures with qualitative 
observations of behaviour and performance. Importantly, if we want 
to change attitudes towards MPA and work towards its prevention, we 
should focus on young musicians who are at their music-educational 
beginnings, including measures that are appropriate for them. 


From performance anxiety to flow in music performance 


Even though Kenny conceptualised MPA most thoroughly, the question 
remains whether addressing pre-performance pressure as anxiety 
is really the most accurate approach for coping with it. The majority 
of musicians experience only moderate pre-performance strain 
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(Kaleniska-Rodzaj, 2020). The fact is that musicians from an early age 
experience pre-performance arousal, which can be perceived as an 
expected accompanying phenomenon with many beneficial effects. 
Conversely, terms such as ‘PA, ‘stage fright’, ‘tremor’, and ‘performance 
phobia’, can all trigger negative associations and produce negative 
emotions. Because the pre-performance arousal phenomenon at its core 
has many beneficial adaptive aspects, it is crucial that these positive 
elements are not excluded from whatever nomenclature is used. Brooks 
(2014) proposed the term ‘pre-performance excitement’, arguing 
that this term changes the performer’s point of view from a ‘threat 
mindset’ to an ‘opportunity mindset’ and thus improves the subsequent 
performance. She claims that reappraising one high-arousal emotion 
(anxiety) as another high-arousal emotion (excitement) is easier and 
more effective than trying to shift from high arousal (anxiety) to low 
arousal (calmness). Therefore, it would be advisable to reconsider MPA 
and reframe it as ‘music pre-performance excitement’ because of its 
more positive connotations, and to use the term MPA only for severe 
pre-performance tension. 

Furthermore, when positive attitudes toward pre-performance 
arousal are developed and performing skills and performing challenges 
are balanced, musicians can access psychological flow—an optimal 
state of functioning during performance situations. Flow is attained 
when people are deeply absorbed in an activity, internally motivated, 
and filled with positive emotions (Bakker, 2005). Some scholars refer to 
this optimal performing state as being ‘in the zone’ (Stamatelopoulou 
et al., 2018; Swann et al., 2017) or gaining ‘peak experience’ (Biasutti, 
2017). In the music profession, flow is considered an important factor 
in achieving well-being in musicians (Chirico et al., 2015; Fritz & Avsec, 
2007; Habe et al., 2019). Interpreting PA according to the ‘flow model’ 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1997), PA occurs when challenges are high and skills 
are low (Biasutti, & Habe, 2023). Meanwhile, flow occurs when skills 
and challenges are both high (Antonini Philippe et al., 2022). Skills 
in this context are not only technical and interpretative skills, but also 
psychological skills like emotion regulation, concentration, memory 
recall, and mental resilience. 

Flow and MPA are negatively correlated and facilitating flow can 
provide a powerful tool to reduce MPA (Li, 2019; Cohen & Bodner, 
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2019). Furthermore, Li (2019) shows that the four dimensions of flow 
(clear goals, unambiguous feedback, autotelic experience, and loss of 
self-consciousness) are significantly negatively correlated with MPA, 
and that strategies related to these four dimensions may help reduce 
MPA. However, she also points out that MPA and flow can exist 
simultaneously. The author sums up her research findings by explaining 
that both flow and MPA are related to motivation, emotions, attention, 
well-being, and musical emotion contagion, with flow having positive 
and MPA having negative correlations with the referred factors. 
Fullagar et al. (2013) report an inverse relationship between flow and 
MPA and propose a three-factor facilitator model, consisting of subject 
preparation, teachers’ qualifications to deal with this focus, and building 
flow experience. These three axes are intertwined and require access 
to particular valences, such as learning and preparation, which involve 
well-being, creativity, motivation, and the mobilisation of musical skills. 


Conclusion 


Although MPA is one of the most common performing issues in 
musicianship, we believe that a comprehensive strategy would approach 
it holistically by including its positive and negative forms. A strategic plan 
for effectively coping with MPA requires a developmental, educational 
and individualised approach. It must enable young musicians to 
enjoy performing and (with adult support) to courageously challenge 
themselves with increasing performing demands, while helping them 
develop a positive self-image and self-efficacy (Osborne, 2016). 

The importance of psychological factors in musical instrument 
training and performance has to be highlighted in education from the 
early years onwards. This includes music teachers promoting the use of 
adaptive coping strategies during musical activity amongst their pupils 
(Biasutti & Concina, 2014), and music curricula offering opportunities 
(e.g., lectures, workshops) for students to learn about coping with 
MPA. More effort should be invested in supporting children to develop 
preventive strategies. This includes the adoption of a process-oriented 
rather than an achievement-focused approach (Zarza-Alzugaray et al., 
2020), and gradual adaptation to the performance situation (Habe & 
Krzié, 2017). 
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The first step towards effectively coping with MPA, in our opinion, 
would be to reappraise pre-performance anxiety as excitement in music 
performance. If integrated in music education, young musicians can 
adopt an opportunity mindset (as opposed to a threat mindset) (Adams, 
2019; Tan etal., 2021) to recognize pre-performance arousal as an inherent 
aspect of music performance, with various benefits. The second step is 
the regular use of preventive strategies, developing psychological and 
musical skills. Preventive strategies in music education may strengthen 
performance self-efficacy, which is significantly correlated to MPA 
(Gonzales et al., 2018). The use of acceptance and commitment coaching 
performed by instrumental or singing teachers during individual classes 
may be a third effective step in coping with MPA (Shaw et al., 2020). 

Finally, MPA has to be addressed openly by teachers of individual 
instrumental or vocal practice from the early years onwards. There is 
a reluctance to speak about MPA amongst musicians, inhibiting an 
education system that promotes knowledge of and pro-active coping 
with MPA (Biasutti & Concina, 2014). Teachers should be equipped 
with basic psychological understanding and coaching techniques 
(Clarke et al., 2020; Juncos et al., 2017), so music students should learn 
these during their academic education. Research embedded in music 
education is an important way to deepen understanding and improve 
local practice. 

We hope our review of the research on MPA contributes to build 
a bridge between theory and practice in psychological preparation for 
music performance from the beginnings of music education onwards. 
Our chapter highlights the relevance of communication between research 
and practice and outlines the importance of a continuous process in 
building psychological skills for optimal music performance as a regular 
aspect of music education, and as part of the development of a healthy, 
integrated, musical self-conception. We should start at the root of the 
problem, approaching pre-performance sensations more from the well- 
being perspective and from the perspective of holistic music education, 
which enables the development of not just an academic, but also a non- 
academic positive musical self-conception (Spychiger, 2017). 
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16. How do European and Western Balkans 
Conservatoires Help Music Students with 
their Health and Well-being? 


Raluca Matei and Jane Ginsborg 


Introduction 


A large proportion of musicians, from students to professionals, 
experience problems with their psychological well-being and physical 
health. These include music performance anxiety (MPA) (see Chapter 15 
in this volume), performance-related musculoskeletal disorders 
(PRMDs), noise-induced hearing loss (NIHL), and issues related to 
musicians’ lifestyles. Problems such as these have been documented, 
investigated, discussed, and reported widely (e.g., Burin & Osério, 
2016; Matei & Ginsborg, 2017, 2020; Rotter et al., 2020). The purpose 
of the present chapter is to consider the ways in which music higher 
education (MHE) institutions in Europe and the Western Balkans (WB) 
have begun to address musicians’ health problems during their training 
so that they are able to prevent or at least mitigate them throughout 
their professional careers. 

Like other schools, MHE institutions have the potential to be 
healthy settings, as defined by Dooris et al. (2010) and the World 
Health Organization (Wilkinson & Marmot, 2003). These settings 
(WHO, 2021) facilitate the implementation of policies and measures 
that respect social and cultural differences, and strive to improve the 
health of students, members of staff, families, and the community more 
widely. Furthermore, they provide health education and enhance health 
literacy, which enables individuals to obtain, interpret, and understand 
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health information and services, and develop the decision-making skills 
to make use of health information so as to improve or maintain their 
health (WHO, 2012). 

By the middle of the first decade of the 21st century, health education 
programmes had begun to be introduced into MHE institutions 
(Manchester, 2007a,b,c). According to evaluations published in the 
peer-reviewed literature, such programmes have now been delivered 
to music students in Germany (Zander et al., 2010), Iceland (Arnason 
et al., 2018), the Netherlands (Baadjou et al., 2018), Spain (Lopez & 
Martinez, 2013), the United Kingdom (Clark & Williamon, 2011; Matei 
et al., 2018; Matei & Ginsborg, 2022), Taiwan (Su et al., 2012), Canada 
(Barton & Feinberg, 2008), and the United States (Laursen & Chesky, 
2014). 

While courses varied in length, delivery, and the expertise of tutors 
involved, their content was generally broad, including information about 
the musculoskeletal system, risk factors and preventative strategies 
for PRMDs, healthy lifestyles, managing stress and anxiety, national 
guidelines, and reliable sources of health-related information. Somatic 
movement, the Alexander Technique, and the Feldenkrais Method were 
also taught. Preventing hearing loss was rarely addressed. 


Aims 


Given that it is likely that many other such courses are delivered without 
having been developed systematically, evaluated, or reported in peer- 
reviewed journals, we aimed to find out about these other courses in 
Europe and the WB and to compare them. We did so by administering 
two cross-sectional surveys consisting of an ad hoc questionnaire. We 
report the methods and results of the study and discuss its findings in 
the light of relevant published literature. 
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Method 


Participants 


Initially, the survey was administered to representatives of MHE 
institutions in 11 European countries. They were asked to respond with 
reference to health education-related initiatives that had been completed 
or were scheduled to take place in the academic year 2016-17. At the 
suggestion of the editors of this book, the survey was subsequently shared 
with representatives of MHE institutions in the WB, who were asked 
to respond with reference to similar initiatives completed or scheduled 
to take place in 2019-20. Representatives of MHE institutions included 
school administrators, course leaders, and other relevant personnel 
who reported having played a key role in designing, implementing, or 
evaluating a health education course. 


Procedure 


The original survey was created using Online Surveys (n.d.) and 
designed for distribution to the European Association of Conservatoires 
(AEC). Its members comprise 300 institutions in 57 countries (AEC, 
n.d.). The first author contacted 240 institutions in 38 countries 
within Europe via the AEC newsletter, individual emails sent to MHE 
institutions named on the AEC website between August and December 
2017, and her own personal contacts. Ethical approval was granted by the 
Conservatoires UK Research Ethics Committee. The follow-up survey 
was administered in the form of a Word document. Respondents were 
recruited with the help of a researcher and music psychologist based in 
Serbia, who facilitated contact with 18 individuals at five institutions 
in Croatia, Serbia, and Slovenia. Ethical approval was granted by the 
Birkbeck Ethics Committee, University of London, UK. 


Materials 


The survey consisted of a preamble and 38 questions. It was designed 
to take 15-20 minutes to complete. It was explained in the preamble 
that health, in the context of the present study, referred to both mental 
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and physical health. Health education was defined as comprising 
‘consciously constructed opportunities for learning involving 
some form of communication designed to improve health literacy, 
including improving knowledge, and developing life skills which are 
conducive to individual and community health’ (WHO, 1998, p. 4), 
and communicating information concerning the underlying social, 
economic, and environmental conditions impacting on health, as well as 
individual risk factors and behaviours, and use of the healthcare system. 

In the survey itself, respondents were asked to provide demographic 
information; the name of the course; its aims and objectives; when it 
began and if it was continuing; whether and, if so, why it had been 
modified; if it was embedded in the curriculum; and whether it was 
compulsory. They were asked to nominate the stakeholders involved 
in the design of the course; list the theoretical assumptions on which 
it was based; identify its target audience; provide its duration and the 
frequency and size of classes. They were asked to describe the nature of 
the sessions; who delivered them and the topics covered; and to say how 
the course was assessed; whether it incorporated lectures and seminars; 
face-to-face and/or online; and the sources of information used in 
sessions. They were asked to report whether the course had been or 
was to be evaluated, and if so how and when; also, whether students’ 
awareness, knowledge, perceived competency, and responsibility for 
health issues had been or was to be assessed. They were asked how 
qualitative and quantitative data were to be analysed and by whom; and 
how and to whom findings were to be disseminated. Response options 
included yes/no and multiple-choice answers, Likert-type scales and 
free text. 

Respondents were asked to submit separate responses for each 
stand-alone or modified existing course, seminar, guest lecture, or other 
activity that was designed for educating music students and/or teachers 
about health and well-being as a primary strategy for promoting health, 
completed in or planned for 2016-17 (Europe) or 2019-20 (WB). The 
content of the data was analysed descriptively. 
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Results 


Institutions 


Twenty-one replies were received in response to the original survey 
(2016-17) from 17 European MHE institutions in 11 countries. Unless 
otherwise specified, one response was received from each of the 
following institutions: Austria: University of Music and Performing Arts 
Vienna; Belgium: Royal Conservatoire of Brussels; Royal Conservatoire, 
Antwerp; Finland: Turku Arts Academy; France: Péle d’Enseignement 
Supérieur de la Musique et de la Danse Bordeaux, Aquitaine; Ecole 
Supérieure Musique et Danse Nord de France, Lille; Germany: University 
of Music and Performing Arts Munich (two responses); University of 
Music, Drama, and Media, Hanover; University of Music Wurzburg; 
Institute of Musicians’ Medicine, University of Music Carl Maria von 
Weber, Dresden; Iceland: Iceland University of Arts, Reykjavik (two 
responses); Italy: Padua Conservatory of Music; Poland: The Grazyna 
and Kiejstut Bacewicz Academy of Music, L6dz; Sweden: Stockholms 
Musikpedagogiska Institut (two responses); Malm6 Academy of 
Music; Switzerland: Zurich University of the Arts; Basel Academy of 
Music; and the Netherlands: Codarts, Rotterdam. Respondents at the 
Athens Conservatoire in Greece and Saint Louis College of Music in 
Rome, Italy, indicated that they did not offer any relevant programmes. 
Other respondents represented MHE institutions offering more than 
20 programmes; they said it would be too time-consuming for an 
individual survey to be completed for each one, but did not reply when 
the first author offered a phone conversation instead. 

Nine replies were received in response to the second survey (2019- 
20) from five institutions in three WB countries: Croatia: Academy 
of Music, University of Zagreb; Academy of Music, Juraj Dobrila 
University, Pula (three responses); Serbia: Faculty of Music, University 
of Arts in Belgrade (three responses); Academy of Arts, University of 
Novi Sad; and Slovenia: Academy of Music, University of Ljubljana. Of 
the 18 individuals contacted by the first author, six did not respond and 
four indicated that they did not have anything relevant to report. One 
response from Sarajevo was removed as it referred only to a course that 
had been delivered in 2018-19. 
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Course design 


Their aims and objectives varied, but in both Europe (Survey 1) and 
the WB (Survey 2) courses aimed to raise awareness, help prevention, 
improve knowledge, prepare students for public performing, provide 
adequate training, and improve students’ resilience. In Europe, courses 
had first been implemented between 1979 and 2017 (one in 1979, four 
between 1994 and 1998, and 14 between 2008 and 2017). Nineteen were 
ongoing and one had ended. In the WB, they had first been implemented 
between 2010 and 2019 (one each in 2010, 2015, 2016, and 2018, and three 
in 2019). Seven were ongoing and one was no longer being delivered. 

In Europe, 17 courses had been modified while only the two 
implemented in 2014 and 2016 had not (two respondents did not 
know). Seven modifications involved providing opportunities for 
students to give feedback and evaluation; four involved introducing 
additional expertise from guest lecturers and course leaders; and three 
modifications concerned the use of current research. Two respondents 
also mentioned ‘increased curriculum’, and further modifications listed 
by individual respondents consisted of a new partnership between the 
conservatoire and the college of physiotherapy, the introduction of a 
stress-management course, a greater focus on prevention, ‘increased 
emphasis on strength training’, and [increased] ‘resources available’. In 
the WB, three of the nine courses had been modified, in two cases to 
accommodate new research, and, according to three further individual 
respondents, to reflect students’ needs, having to reduce the course, and 
the expertise of changing course leaders. 

Seventeen of the 21 courses in Europe and eight of the nine courses 
in the WB were embedded in the school curriculum. Fourteen of the 
courses in Europe were compulsory, while the other seven were optional; 
two of the courses in the WB were compulsory, four were optional, and 
the remaining three were compulsory for some and optional for other 
groups of students. The first was compulsory only for students in the 
department of music pedagogy, the second was compulsory for students 
of music theory but not performance, and the third was compulsory for 
students of music theory, musicology, and music pedagogy but optional 
for students of vocal and instrumental performance, conducting, and 
composition. 
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In both Europe and the WB, representatives of three or four 
stakeholder groups contributed to the course design. In Europe, 
these included health professionals (17 responses); music teachers 
(16 responses); music students (12 responses); managerial staff (10 
responses); researchers (eight responses); administrative staff (five 
responses); and a dance teacher (one response). One course had been 
designed exclusively by music teachers and another had been designed 
exclusively by music students. In the WB, stakeholders included health 
professionals (three responses); music teachers (two responses); 
music students (three responses); researchers (seven responses); 
and psychologists (three responses), but no members of the school’s 
managerial or administrative staff. 

Seventeen of the 21 respondents from MHE institutions in Europe 
and eight of the nine respondents in the WB agreed that the course was 
informed by explicit theoretical assumptions or a model. In Europe, two 
disagreed and two did not know, while in the WB only one disagreed. 
The numbers of responses to each category of assumptions and models 
listed are shown in Table 16.1. In Europe, individual respondents referred 
to the biopsychosocial model; the general salutogenesis approach 
combined with adaptations of models from the literature; current models 
of musicians’ performance anxiety with reference to Kenny (2011) and 
literature on pain perception; and the Music in Health Settings model 
initiated by the European Research, Development and Innovation 
(ERDI) cooperation, 2011-13. Other sources of information (according 
to individual responses unless otherwise specified) included experience 
and knowledge from previous years (two responses); the course 
director or leader’s expertise (two responses); the recommendations of 
the German Association for Music Physiology and Musicians’ Medicine 
(DGf£MM; two responses); team teaching; and the incorporation of 
sports medicine into the course on the assumption that musicians are 
comparable to athletes. In the WB, courses were designed according 
to the principles of Rational Emotive Behaviour Therapy (REBT) and 
Eric Berne’s Transactional Analysis. Other sources of information 
included models of mental training for musicians (two responses); the 
professional experience of psychologists or course leaders working in 
specialist music schools (two responses); and research data. 
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Table 16.1 Theoretical assumptions and models informing course design 


E The WB 
Theoretical assumptions ane e 


n=17 n=9 

Somatic education models such as Alexander Technique, the 10 > 
Feldenkrais Method, or Body Mapping 
Any set of assumptions based on published scientific articles on 

a ' 10 7 
musicians’ health and well-being 
Any set of assumptions based on internal institutional data (e.g., 7 3 
surveys) 
A known psychological model such as the Health Belief Model (or 5 3 
other similar models) 
Recommendations made by the Health Promotion in Music Schools 4 0 
(HPMS) 
Any set of assumptions based on opinions (of experts or not) 4 3 
Any set of assumptions based on anecdotal evidence (i.e., evidence 3 3 
collected in an informal manner, based on personal testimony) 
Other sources of information 9 2 


Course delivery 


In Europe, eight courses were offered to both undergraduate and 
postgraduate students, 18 only to undergraduate students, and 10 
only to postgraduate students. Eighteen were offered to students 
of instrumental and vocal performance, and 17 to music education 
students. The longest courses took more than two years or lasted for one 
year (four responses each), although the majority lasted a term (five 
responses). Three single-day courses were reported, and one that took 
only an hour. Again, the majority of courses were delivered on a weekly 
basis (seven responses), every other week, once a month, or irregularly 
(two responses each), or once or twice a year. In the WB, four courses 
were offered to both undergraduate and postgraduate students, six 
only to undergraduate students, and five only to postgraduate students. 
Six were offered to all instrumentalists and nine to music education 
students. Although one course lasted a year, the majority took a term 
(six responses) and the other two consisted of a month-long course and 
a single event offered once during the year, respectively. The remaining 
seven courses were delivered weekly. 

Six courses in Europe were delivered to small groups of up to 
14 students, while five were delivered to larger groups, four to a 
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combination of small and large groups, and three, in addition to a 
combination of different-sized groups, to individual students. Twenty 
were delivered face-to-face while the other course included some online 
teaching as well. Delivery methods included lectures (six responses), 
seminars (two responses) and both (12 responses), together with other 
methods described as tutorials, demonstrations, and workshops. In 11 
cases, courses were reported as including both theoretical and practical 
sessions. Eight were more practical than theoretical and four were 
purely practical. Of the nine courses in the WB, five were delivered to 
small and four to large groups; methods were described as lectures (four 
responses), seminars (one response), and both (four responses). Four 
courses were delivered face-to-face and five both face-to-face and online. 
Five were both theoretical and practical, two were more theoretical than 
practical, and two were purely theoretical. 

In both Europe and the WB, courses were largely delivered by 
combinations of lecturers in different disciplines. In Europe, lecturers 
were described as musicians and/or music teachers (19 responses); 
physiotherapists (13 responses); health professionals (medical 
doctors, nurses, psychiatrists) (12 responses; other types of health 
professional listed in addition comprised an ear specialist, a medical 
doctor, a dietician, a speech and vocal therapist, a nursing lecturer, 
and a sports researcher); specialists in occupational and/or public 
health (10 responses; other specialists comprised a teacher of Dalcroze 
eurhythmics who specialised in ergonomics, a mental coach, a hearing 
specialist, a performance/presentation coach, a movement teacher/ 
researcher, and teachers of Alexander Technique, Feldenkrais, breathing 
techniques, yoga, and Pilates/ fitness conditioning); psychologists (seven 
responses); and researchers (six responses). One course was delivered 
only by music teachers and another by the Dalcroze teacher. In the WB, 
lecturers were described as musicians and/or music teachers (seven 
responses); psychologists (six responses); specialists in occupational 
and/or public health (four responses; others were described as a 
specialist in vibroacoustic therapy and a transactional analyst); health 
professionals (two responses; besides doctors, nurses, and psychiatrists, 
a music therapist, and trainer in Neuro-Linguistic Programming); 
and a physiotherapist. One course was delivered exclusively by music 
teachers and another exclusively by psychologists. 
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Course content 


In both Europe and the WB courses covered a wide range of topics (see 
Table 16.2). The majority of courses in Europe covered anatomy and/ 
or physiology, ergonomics, PRMDs, pre-performance routines, physical 
activity /exercise, mental skills, stress/stress management, performance 
anxiety and dealing with it, practice strategies and planning, and 
information on relevant health services within the institution, or within 
close geographical proximity. Most of the courses in the WB, however, 
only covered pre-performance routines, mental skills, stress/stress 
management, managing performance anxiety, practice strategies and 
planning, and mental health. 

In Europe, course content relied primarily on staff knowledge and 
expertise (19 responses); textbooks or books, journal articles, and links 
to websites (13 responses each); and in one case, a compendium written 
by the teacher. In five cases, course content was derived exclusively 
from staff knowledge and expertise. In the WB, it was derived primarily 
from books (eight responses); journal articles (seven responses); staff 
knowledge and expertise, and links to websites (six responses each). 
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Table 16.2 Course topics 


361 


Course topics 


Europe The WB 


n n 
Anatomy and/or physiology 17 2 
Ergonomics 17 1 
Performance-related musculoskeletal disorders (PRMDs) 

(including physical injury and the prevention and/or treatment of 15 4 
PRMDs) 

Pre-performance routines 15 5 
Physical activity /exercise 15 4 
Mental skills 14 6 
Stress and stress management 14 6 
Performance anxiety and effective solutions for dealing with B 7 
performance anxiety 

Practice strategies and/or practice planning 12 7 
Information on relevant health services within the institution, or u 1 
within close geographical proximity 

Mental health 10 5 
Noise-induced hearing loss (NIHL) and use of hearing protection 10 1 
Sleep 10 4 
Nutrition 8 3 
Memorisation techniques 8 4 
Time management techniques 8 2 
Alcohol abuse 7 4 
Substance use 6 4 
Smoking a) 4 
Other 2 1 
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Course evaluation 


The achievements of students on courses in Europe were assessed by 
written essays (seven responses); oral exams (five responses); both 
(three responses); and a range of other methods described in nine further 
responses: attendance, performance, multiple-choice tests, written 
health projects or examinations, questionnaires, and discussions with 
students. Student achievement in the WB was assessed by written essays 
(six responses); oral exams (five responses); both (four responses); and, 
in addition, a self-reflective diary and two book reviews (‘very practical, 
[...] but not marked’). 

In Europe, 19 of the 21 respondents reported having collected 
or intending to collect student feedback via surveys and interviews 
to evaluate course effectiveness. Four reported administering 
questionnaires on behaviour change and health outcomes. Behaviour- 
change questionnaires, administered exclusively by two respondents, 
included the short-form 36-item (SF-36) health survey (Ware & 
Sherbourne, 1992) or were designed specifically for the course and/ 
or as part of larger research projects. Health outcome questionnaires 
included the Pain Vigilance and Awareness Questionnaire (McCracken, 
1997); Pain Catastrophizing Scale (Sullivan et al., 1995); Beck Depression 
Inventory (Beck et al., 1988); and an ad hoc questionnaire. In the WB, four 
respondents reported having collected or intending to collect student 
feedback via surveys (four responses) and interviews (two responses); 
none mentioned evaluating course effectiveness via questionnaires. 

Table 16.3 displays the number of respondents in Europe and the 
WB that reported assessing students’ perceived competency with 
respect to health risks associated with professional singing/playing an 
instrument; perceived responsibility for avoiding health risks associated 
with professional singing/playing an instrument; perceived awareness; 
and perceived /actual knowledge. 
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Table 16.3 Respondents’ assessment of students’ perception of various 
aspects of health risks behaviour 


Students’ 
: EU WB 
perception — _ How? 4 How? 
course outcome 
Via quality assurance, Via exams, practical 
interviews and assignments, and 
questionnaires, concerts seminars. 
Competency : 
: and performances, seminar 
with respect 
. 12 papers and personal 1 
to professional 
; feedback, and actual or 
health risks : 
planned research studies by 
the respondents or relevant 
staff. 
Via self-evaluations, Via practical 
Bees interviews, feedback assignments and 
Responsibility ‘ , ’ 
a from instrumental class discussions. 
for avoiding 10 . 2 
: teachers, reflective tasks, 
health risks : 2 
questionnaires, and 
scientific studies. 
Via students’ resumés, Via the official 
observations and self- university survey, 
evaluations, questionnaires, discussions, and 
Risk awareness 10 reflective tasks, feedback 4 performance 
from the students’ council, diaries. 
and a research study on the 
effectiveness of the course. 
Via quality assurance, Via examinations 
questionnaires and seminar both oral and 
papers, observations, self- written, interviews, 
evaluations, seminar papers, discussions on 
and written tests. the practical 
Actual 9 6 lieati f 
application o: 
knowledge PP 


techniques, and 
videos describing 
the individual 
music therapy 
sessions conducted. 


Eleven of the 21 courses in Europe were (to be) evaluated when they 
finished; one course evaluation was in the process of being prepared for 


publication. The remainder were evaluated at different points in time, 
including before the course started and after it finished. Quantitative 
and qualitative data were analysed by members of the administrative 


staff in six cases, and by researchers in five; others involved in data 
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analysis included the faculty dean, vice-rector for didactic affairs, quality 
assurance officer, psychologists, teachers, and PhD students. Eighteen 
respondents reported that findings would be used to improve future 
courses, 13 that they would be disseminated to relevant stakeholders, 
and nine that they would be published. In the WB, five of the nine of the 
courses were evaluated when they finished, one throughout the course, 
and another through students’ reflective diaries. Data were analysed in 
most cases by researchers and psychologists, but also by members of 
the administrative staff and PhD students. Again, seven respondents 
reported that findings would be used to improve future courses. 


Discussion 


While the 21 courses in Europe and nine in the WB had similar aims and 
objectives, focusing on raising awareness of health and prevention and 
improving knowledge, training, and resilience, they took various forms 
and were implemented with different degrees of rigour. It is notable that 
in the WB, courses on musical development, music therapy, and music 
pedagogy also included elements of health education. 

Having been implemented earlier, courses in Europe were more 
likely to have been modified, but similar reasons for modification—new 
research, students’ needs and feedback, and changes in course leaders 
and lecturers—were given in both regions. The vast majority of courses 
were embedded in the school curriculum. In Europe the majority were 
compulsory, but in the WB they tended to be optional. In both regions 
they were designed by several groups of stakeholders, but only in 
Europe did these include management and administrative staff. It may 
be particularly useful, when developing evidence-based initiatives for 
health education and promotion designed specifically for musicians, to 
take a multilevel approach involving an interdisciplinary team. 

The design and content of most of the courses in both regions were 
based on psychological models, the findings of published research 
data, and in some cases internal institutional data. Somatic education 
models were reported by more respondents in Europe than in the 
WB, perhaps because practices such as the Alexander Technique, 
Feldenkrais Method and Body Mapping are more popular in Europe. 
In both regions, courses were designed largely for undergraduate 
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students of music performance and education, and delivered weekly 
over the course of a single term to different-sized classes, although 
some courses in Europe lasted one, two, or more years, perhaps because 
health promotion has been established there for longer than in the WB. 
While most courses in both regions were both theoretical and practical, 
there was an emphasis on the latter in several European, but not WB, 
courses. Particularly when initiatives are developed by non-musicians, 
it may be easier to rely on the published literature than to develop 
procedures for in-practice implementation of the research findings. In 
both regions, courses were delivered by a range of health professionals, 
occupational and public health specialists, psychologists, researchers, 
and musicians. More physiotherapists were involved in course delivery 
in Europe, while more psychologists were involved in course delivery 
in the WB. Perhaps as a result, course topics in Europe were more 
likely to include anatomy, physiology, ergonomics, NIHL and the use 
of hearing protection, while those in the WB focused on performance 
anxiety, stress management, mental skills, and strategies for practising 
and memorising. Local and institutional health services were also more 
likely to be mentioned in European courses, possibly because health 
education was introduced in the WB only relatively recently and some 
aspects of the wider infrastructure for health promotion (e.g., policies, 
services, and regulations) may be less well developed. In both regions, 
course content derived from books, journal articles, and website links, 
and was supported by staff knowledge and expertise. 

Students’ written essays and oral examinations were assessed, 
although they were also assessed on their attendance, contributions 
to discussion, and performances. Course effectiveness was largely 
evaluated using student surveys and interviews; only in Europe were 
questionnaires on behaviour change and health outcomes administered. 
Perceived or actual knowledge of health education outcomes was 
assessed at the end of most courses in the WB and in half of those in 
Europe; similarly, half of the European courses also evaluated students’ 
perceived competency, responsibility, and awareness. Course evaluations 
were more likely to take place over time in Europe than in the WB. In both 
regions their findings were used to inform future improvements, but it 
was notable that they were more likely to be disseminated to relevant 
stakeholders, and also to be submitted for publication, in Europe. 
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Some limitations of the study should be acknowledged. The wide 
diversity of initiatives revealed by the survey data may be attributable to 
the invitation to respondents to refer to stand-alone or modified existing 
courses, seminars, guest lectures, or other relevant activities. Certain 
response options could have been specified more clearly; for instance, 
it could have been emphasised that ‘links to websites’ meant reliable 
sources of information only. Firm conclusions cannot be drawn as the 
response rate was low and there was a disparity between the numbers 
of respondents in the two regions. It will be interesting and useful to 
learn more about the MHE institution curricula more generally, for 
comparison with approaches to health education. 

A division can nevertheless be observed, from the survey findings and 
respondents’ informal comments, between the MHE institutions where 
health education programmes are well integrated into institutional 
approaches to music education and the curriculum, and those where 
they emerge from the intuitions of particular teachers. It would seem 
more responsible to develop ‘best practice’ on the basis of the available 
evidence, while recognising that this is often inconclusive or lacking. 

Performing to the highest standards is essential for musicians’ 
well-being, as well as that of their audiences; accordingly, musicians 
should be taught pre-performance routines, body awareness, relaxation 
techniques, and mental/psychological skills. It is also important to raise 
their awareness of NIHL and use of hearing protection, as well as health- 
related behaviour change techniques they can implement in their daily 
lives (Matei et al., 2018; Matei & Ginsborg, 2020). They should have 
opportunities to learn from role models and to discuss health-related 
topics. Music teachers should be trained in musicians’ health and MHE 
institutions should be able to refer students to relevant health services 
such as counselling. 

Given the complex nature of health education, the most effective 
strategies for designing programmes and curricula are likely to 
involve multidisciplinary networks discussing potential solutions and 
recommendations (Matei & Phillips, 2023a,b). Local resources are 
invaluable in the development and implementation of individual health 
education initiatives, but they should also make use of guidelines 
specifically designed for music MHE institutions that are sufficiently 
flexible for new ideas to be incorporated and experiments undertaken 
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so as to encourage health promotion in MHE institutions more broadly. 
One set of broad guidelines has already been developed; this is a list 
of consensus-based recommendations emerging from the Health 
Promotion in Schools of Music (HPSM) project in the US, which aimed 
to incorporate health promotion within the professional training of 
musicians. The recommendations included adopting a health promotion 
framework; developing and offering an undergraduate occupational 
health course for music majors; educating students about hearing loss 
as part of ensemble-based instruction; and assisting students to engage 
actively with health care resources (Chesky et al., 2006). More recently, 
Healthy Conservatoires in the UK has adopted the healthy settings 
approach (WHO, n.d.), aiming to adapt available best practice to 
the domain of the performing arts in the context of higher education 
(Healthy Conservatoires, n.d). 


Conclusion 


As in Europe, health education is increasingly being provided in 
music MHE institutions in the WB. This is encouraging. The enhanced 
development of a curriculum for health and well-being requires a 
multidisciplinary, multilevel approach, embedded in musicians’ 
access to a network of services, healthcare professionals, and forms of 
prevention, mitigation, and treatment, where theory is combined with 
practical implementation and continued development. Such guidance 
will need to be multilingual, culturally sensitive, and offer long-term 
development. 
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17. Conclusion: Progressing the State of the 
Art of Music Psychology 


Renee Timmers, Blanka Bogunovic¢, and 
Sanela Nikolié 


Introduction 


This book contributes to the state of the art of music psychology in at 
least three ways: firstly, each chapter of the book offers fresh insight 
and understanding to its particular research area, with findings also 
having further implications for the broader field of psychology and 
music in general, and the psychology of music, specifically. Secondly, 
the book is significant in promoting research from the Western Balkans, 
a region where research in the psychology of music has developed 
consistently over more than four decades (see Chapter 1, by Blanka 
Bogunovi¢, Renee Timmers, and Sanela Nikolié for an overview), and 
with proactive encouragement it should feature more prominently on 
the international stage. Thirdly, the book is an example of an initiative 
to address the urgent issue of rebalancing the unevenness in scholarly 
dissemination that is influenced by socio-political and linguistic barriers 
and inequality in scholarly practices. This concluding chapter discusses 
research findings, overlaps and distinctions in the psychology of music 
in the Western Balkans and Western Europe, as evidenced in this book. 
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Current state of the discipline: Research findings 


Firstly, taking the contributions of the chapters in this volume together, 
we reflect on the insights developed in this book irrespective of regional 
origin. Part 1 investigated the psychology of aesthetic experiences and 
emotions—emphasising underlying dimensionality (Chapter 2, by 
Dragan Jankovié and Maja Madarev), practice-based perspectives of 
musical experts on aesthetics (Chapter 3, by Sanela Nikoli¢ and Ivana 
Miladinovié Prica), and understanding aesthetic emotions cross- 
culturally as functional and embodied (Chapter 4, by Renee Timmers, 
Scott Bannister, and Thomas M. Lennie). The three chapters share 
an emphasis on interactions between cognitive evaluation related to 
meanings attributed to music and situated, embodied experiences with 
music. As an affective experience, situated aesthetic experiences may 
be characterised by variations in arousal and valence plus a cognitive 
evaluative dimension (Chapter 2); these cognitive evaluations and 
affective experiences become specialised with musical knowledge and 
expertise (Chapter 3), and are contextualised in function depending on 
the cultural and listening situation (Chapter 4). 

The theoretical conception raised in Chapter2 is based on 
experimental studies from which the Valence, Arousal, and Cognitive 
evaluation (VACe) model of the aesthetic experience of music is 
formulated. This model parallels approaches in the visual arts that 
highlight the role played by meanings evoked by artworks in the 
formation of aesthetic experiences. 

A nuanced example was offered in Chapter 3 of the idiosyncratic 
aesthetic approach of three music experts involved in creating a musical 
piece through composition, public performance and critical reception. 
Qualitative analysis found themes related to metacognitive layers of 
aesthetic experiences, considering ‘music completeness,’ imagery and 
metaphors, and specialised musical knowledge. The highlight of this 
chapter is the participation of two cutting-edge expert musicians who 
have had an impact on Serbian neo-avant-garde music since the 1970s. 
Our understanding of the specialist musical knowledge of the performer 
is further developed in the chapters on memorisation strategies 
(Chapter 10 by Valnea Zauhar, Dunja Crnjanski, and Igor BajSanski and 
Chapter 11 by Jane Ginsborg), whilst receptive approaches to bringing 
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contemporary music to a broad audience are explored in Chapter 7 (by 
John Sloboda). 

Closing Part 1, Chapter 4 situates research on aesthetic emotions in 
the context of understandings of music cognition as dynamic, embodied 
and functionally embedded. It argues that a functional perspective 
focused on contextual aesthetic affordances of music will facilitate the 
investigation and understanding of aesthetic emotion across diverse 
cultural contexts. Such aesthetic affordances engage closely with 
structural aspects of music, with bodily and physiological associations, 
and with relational meanings and values attributed to music. This 
chapter provides further detail about the affective and conceptual 
dimensions presented in Chapter 2, whilst offering a bridge to 4E 
cognition of music as discussed in Chapter 9 (by Andrea Schiavio and 
Dylan van der Schyff). 

The chapters in Part 2 examined music listening experiences at a 
young age (Chapter 5, by Mirsada Ze¢éo, Marina Videnovic¢, and Lejla 
SilajdZic), in adolescence (Chapter 6, by Ivana Stepanovié Ili¢, Marina 
Videnovié, Zora Krnjai¢, and Ksenija Krsti¢), and for adults in concert 
settings (Chapter 7, by John Sloboda). All three chapters connect with the 
theme of active sense-making, using a range of research methodologies 
(action research, empirical large sample-based, practice-led research). 
For young children, sound exploration and guidance to create a 
fantasy story help to support focal attention to the musical sounds 
and creative engagement with musical structures, as well as enhancing 
the imagination, aural skills, and cognitive development (Chapter 5). 
The didactic approach explored in the chapter gives children rich 
opportunities to be creative regardless of musical abilities and previous 
knowledge, offering a promising avenue for inclusive music education. 
Whilst acknowledging the challenges to incorporate this practice into 
the relatively traditional forms of music education in general schools in 
the Western Balkans, the authors advocate for the use of unconventional 
sound instruments in music workshops that can add novelty, flexibility 
and inclusion into existing practice anywhere. 

Later in life, adolescents choose and prefer music that supports 
values and attitudes they identify with, which involves a certain level 
of geopolitical specificity (Chapter 6). The presented research shows 
parallels between models of musical preferences developed and tested 
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in Western, often English-speaking countries, and musical preferences 
in Serbian adolescents, as well as rediscovering previously established 
relationships between musical tastes and the values adolescents hold. 
Some differences were found too, concerning preferences for specific 
genres related to the Serbian socio-historical context, and relationships 
between preferences for rebellious music and antagonistic values. This 
raises questions related to the role of music preferences and values for 
the development of adolescents’ musical tastes and their interaction 
with their socio-cultural context. 

Meaningful engagement with music, including unfamiliar music, 
may be supported by experimenting with how music is presented in 
concert settings, allowing more active involvement by audiences, and 
presenting music in contexts that balance predictability and novelty 
(Chapter 7). The author points out the role of music higher education 
institutions (MHEIs) as important bearers of novelty, originality and 
freedom for experimentation that are ‘natural homes for researchers’ 
(p. 158), as ‘opposed to commercial or municipal arts organisation 
settings, where the research-informed innovation is a greater challenge, 
but one which may have more profound effects on the industry, if 
achieved’ (p. 158). The chapter illustrates the power of practice-based 
research to bridge innovations in academia and industry, and concludes 
with an invitation to conduct more comparative research into experiences 
of, and motivations for, concert attendance in different countries, which 
could tailor artistic and organisational responses more closely to socio- 
cultural realities in different countries. 

Cross-inspiration between the chapters of Part 2 may also highlight 
the relevance of values for adult music listeners, and the role of early 
exposure and creative development as a primer for long-term musical 
enjoyment, as advocated in Chapter 5. These chapters complement 
the growing body of research on engagement with music across the 
life-span and the rewards associated with contextual music listening, 
including research into audience motivations and barriers (e.g., Burland 
& Pitts, 2016; Pitts, 2017; Pitts & Price, 2020; Rickard & McFerran, 2012). 

Chapters in Part 3 developed insight into the intrinsically social 
aspects of music performance and the ways performers relate to others, 
whether those others are physically present or imagined (Chapter 8, by 
Andrea Schiavio, Henrique Meissner, and Renee Timmers). It outlined 
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the understanding of music cognition as embodied, embedded, extended, 
and enactive (Chapter 9, by Andrea Schiavio and Dylan van der Schyff) 
and gave both an overview and detailed case studies of strategies of expert 
memorisation of complex music by performers (Chapters 10, by Valnea 
Zauhar, Dunja Crnjanski, and Igor BajSanski and 11, by Jane Ginsborg). 
Findings concerning performers’ thoughts and attitudes about others in 
Chapter 8 are relevant for the understanding of emotions during practice 
and performance, including potential triggers for negative emotions 
or supporting factors for positive emotions, complementing insights 
on performance anxiety discussed in Chapter 15. Chapter 8 illustrates 
differences between the experiences of practice and performance, which 
may influence how musicians may need to prepare for a performance in 
terms of felt emotions and performance strategies, with implications for 
motivation, memorisation and skill development. Chapter 9 highlights 
the relevance of bodily factors including how they drive musical creativity 
and discovery and the embedding of skill development in ‘musically 
relevant brain-body-world synergies’ (p. 205). These perspectives 
chime with the action research of Chapter 5 that encouraged children to 
improvise sounds using resonant instruments, with the extended reality 
explained by musicians in Chapter 8, with shifts in our understanding 
of aesthetic appreciation and aesthetic emotions argued in Chapter 4, 
and the notion of experiential knowledge outlined in Chapter 3. Such 
experiential knowledge accompanied by theoretical knowledge is 
also key to the memorisation strategies discussed in Chapters 10 and 
11. These latter chapters outline how musicians memorise through 
deliberate practice: repeating shorter or longer sections, anchoring 
actions through identifying structural moments and groupings, and 
creating a mental map that consists of goal-directed actions, where the 
goals are the production of particular musical sounds or events and 
gestures (Schiavio et al., 2017). These are close body-mind-instrument- 
sound interactions shaped over years of cultural experience (Loaiza, 
2016; Reybrouck, 2020). 

The final part of the book considers the psychological aspects of 
becoming a musician: factors contributing to musical accomplishments 
(Chapter 12, by Blanka Bogunovic), confrontations brought about by 
accelerated musical development when one is identified as musically 
talented early in life (Chapter 13, by Olja Jovanovic, Ana Altaras 
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Dimitrijevi¢, Dejana MutavdZin, and Blanka Bogunovi¢), attributes 
associated with different professional orientations in music (Chapter 14, 
by Ana Butkovi¢), and the challenges involved in the public performance 
of music (Chapter 15, by Katarina Habe and Michele Biasutti). All 
these factors combine in the provision of supportive and high-quality 
music education, including education promoting musicians’ health 
and well-being as discussed in the final chapter, Chapter 16, by Raluca 
Matei and Jane Ginsborg. Chapter 14 reminds us that different music 
professions have their own challenges and appeals, including for 
different instrument groups, and, as also identified in Chapter 8, for solo 
vs. group performance. These findings correspond with the suggestion 
that specialties in music have specific job characteristics, which make 
them appealing to people with different personality dimensions. 
Few specificities have been observed so far in research on personality 
differences between expert musicians with diverse instrumental skills 
when comparing between regions or contexts. As such, little is known 
about the details of variations in the psychology of different musicians, 
including going beyond performance of western classical music, limiting 
tailored preparation for the profession. 

Chapter 12 models the complexity of the interaction between 
psychological and environmental factors that contribute to musical 
accomplishment, and how these develop with age. The reported 
findings address a gap in the existing research corpus by investigating 
the joint role of motivation and personality dimensions for musical 
accomplishments through a developmental perspective. The role of 
personality may be related to the sensitivity to and aesthetic enjoyment 
of music, but also to other characteristics closely associated with musical 
skill development, such as conscientiousness and_ self-assurance. 
Such personality factors emerge as influential later in development, 
showing more strongly in adolescents and young adulthood than in 
childhood. The cultural perspective provided by the comparisons with 
the research done internationally showed similarities as well as some 
differences. Interpretation of these differences is complicated by the 
many co-occurring differences in music education systems, theoretical 
backgrounds, and musicians’ profiles that were presented in the studies. 

Chapter 13 further highlights the relevance of motivation, personal 
commitments, interests and values, and their interactions with an 
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educational and musical environment, through an examination of the 
reflections of adult musicians on their past experiences as students 
experiencing radical accelerated specialist music education. This chapter 
showcases the positive and some negative sides of this motivation for 
music. On the one hand, acceleration as an educational approach has 
helped them to become internationally recognised, outstanding music 
performers, transcending national, ethnic, and cultural backgrounds 
through music. On the other hand, acceleration risks failing to build 
the psychosocial skills that are necessary for long-term resilience and 
success in a music career. Choosing migration to countries with culturally 
richer milieus to ensure an adequate environment for professional 
development opened different experiences of the world and music, but 
it also affected their relationship to their homeland and brought the 
challenges of settling into a new environment. 

The final two chapters address ways in which musicians can be 
supported to be better able to cope with the demands of being a 
musician, including the mental pressures of public performance, 
physical challenges of long hours of performance, and hearing 
protection. Chapter 15 complements existing music performance anxiety 
(MPA) models by highlighting the research studies regarding MPA in 
the Western Balkans, which are mostly oriented toward personality 
attributes closely connected to MPA. It addresses some of the preventive 
and intervention approaches in dealing with MPA, with an emphasis 
on the idea of reconsidering MPA as pre-performance excitement that 
has the capacity to contribute to optimal states of flow. In Chapter 16, 
the cross-sectional survey gives information about the ways in which 
MHE institutions in Europe and the Western Balkans have begun to 
improve support for musicians’ health and well-being during their 
training. While most courses in both regions were theoretical and 
practical, there was an emphasis on the latter in several European, but 
not Western Balkans, courses. Courses in Europe were more involved 
with physical health and hearing protection, while more psychologists 
were involved in course delivery in the Western Balkans, focused on 
performance anxiety, stress management, mental skills, and strategies 
for practising and memorising. Since health education was introduced 
in the Western Balkans only relatively recently, some aspects of the 
wider infrastructure for health promotion (e.g., policies, services, and 
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regulations) may be less well developed. Music teachers and health 
services such as counselling are seen as relevant for students’ health and 
well-being at the MHE institutions. Both chapters illustrate increases 
in supportive considerations of musicians’ psychology and _ health, 
informing improvements in higher education practices and enhancing 
the training of the next generation of performers and teachers. 

This connection with the real-world applications of research 
findings must continue to be developed and strengthened in different 
directions, pushing researchers to define concrete methods to support 
musicians and robust ways to model complex interacting factors. The 
aim is to enhance our understanding of the development of a diversity 
of musicians, the risks and opportunities of the profession and its 
strands, the interests and needs of diverse audiences, and the interaction 
and communication between musicians and audiences—both as 
interests in themselves, and as a way to improve and expand practice. 
Despite the strong representation and institutionalisation of the music 
humanities disciplines within the frame of the Western Balkans MHE 
institutions, psychology of music as a social science has often been 
pushed forward by the individual efforts of enthusiastic experts, who 
become representatives of the discipline. Increasingly such enthusiasts 
and representatives include professionals in musical practice—music 
educators, composers and performers. Knowledge and applications 
of this knowledge are developed in research communities but also 
among musicians who acknowledge the importance of psychological 
approaches to musical phenomena for the empowerment of their skills 
and practices. 


Setting targets for future research: Equality, diversity, and 
inclusion in research practices 


Whilst it is common to publish books after conferences, and indeed there 
is a legacy of book publications after ESCOM conferences (e.g., Deliége 
& Sloboda, 1996, 2004; Deliége & Wiggins, 2006), it is fairly uncommon 
for such books to explicitly promote research in specific geographical 
regions. Indeed, the setup of this book is unusual in selecting and 
therefore prioritising authors from specific locations rather than 
including authors primarily based on topic area, relevance of expertise 
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and research track record. This decision was made purposefully. We 
argue that it was important to do so and will be important for future 
books to address power imbalances that influence the realisation, 
publication, citation, visibility, and impact of research (Davies et 
al., 2021; Palser et al., 2022). Such power imbalances are economic in 
terms of funding and resource availability for research and discipline 
development, as well as linguistics, given the prevalence of English as 
the major language for academic publication. They are also political, 
socio-cultural and educational, with differences in resources for higher 
education, international exchange, and the promotion of open research 
agendas. For example, in the context of the Western Balkans, some 
differences are becoming visible between those countries who are part of 
the European Union (EU) such as Croatia and Slovenia and those who 
are not, with greater opportunities for exchange afforded to countries 
within the EU. 

Systemic inequalities in research are strong and multifaceted. In 
the past decade, awareness has been increasing, and the demand to 
decolonise research and improve equality, diversity, and inclusion 
(EDI) of research practices is being more strongly heard (Wolbring & 
Nguyen, 2023). This concerns practices embedded in universities but 
also practices of publication, peer review, collaboration, and citation. We 
are offering only a very small adjustment in this ocean of unequal power 
dynamics. However, we do hope it can set off a ripple that will contribute 
to a greater visibility and flourishing of the psychology of music in the 
Western Balkans, and, in conjunction, a greater acknowledgement, 
acceptance and visibility of research in other regional areas. 

Looking back on the chapters in this volume, we observe 
complementarity, overlaps and some differences in knowledge and 
research practices in music psychology in the Western Balkans from 
those that are known in Western Europe, such as the UK (our main 
reference). Overall, those commonalities are most strongly observed 
which concern, for example, the strong interdisciplinarity of the research 
field: researchers with a background in psychology teach in music 
departments and collaborate with musicians, and vice versa, music 
educators, musicians and music theorists adopt psychological research 
methods, or collaborate with psychologists, linguists, and/or therapists 
to inform and develop research and understanding. All chapters of the 
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book showcase such synergies between music, sciences and humanities, 
enabling the adoption of systematic empirical research methods, whilst 
also facilitating the embedding of research in ecologically valid contexts 
and addressing research questions relevant to musical practices, and 
building on existing musical knowledge and expertise. 

Similarly, many chapters showcase collaborations between junior and 
senior researchers, researchers who bring different types of expertise, and 
researchers with different nationalities and genders, among others. This 
collaborative approach as a core characteristic means in principle, respect 
for otherness and plurality of thinking as an important quality of the 
research field. From this, the general determinants of an interdisciplinary 
research approach are distinguished as complementarity—as learning 
from others and adopting oneself; sharing—as dealing with the same 
subjects, themes, questions, and problems within different research 
communities, and over complementarity—as overcoming differences in 
the approaches of social sciences and sciences on the one hand, and the 
humanities on the other through standing for a holistic and pragmatic 
approach. This comprehensive strategy is an important precursor for 
supporting EDI as a general research principle open to different research 
communities. 

Despite prevailing commonalities, specific complementarity between 
research in the two regions can be seen in subtle differences in research 
focuses and traditions. As outlined in the introductory chapter of this 
book, several countries of the Western Balkans have a long tradition of 
specialist music education equipped to educate and train musicians who 
excel ina range of musical skills such as composition, music performance, 
solfége (music-analytical hearing), and musical improvisation. In a 
highly competitive context, music education is specialised to educate 
musical talent and prodigies from an early age on, whilst also needing 
to excel at the level of tertiary education, and professional practice. 
Questions of motivation and skill development are key, combined with 
questions of the affordances of music and a profession in music, and the 
(changing) nature of aesthetic experiences—both for musicians and for 
audiences. This musical context of highly specialised music education 
is noticeable in the advances made to understand motivational, 
personality and environmental factors contributing to musical 
achievements (Chapter 12), to musical career paths (Chapter 13), and 
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choices (Chapter 14), and interactions between long-term specialised 
engagement with music and aesthetic experiences of music (Chapter 3). 
Sustained research efforts in this area have enabled the definition of 
models of interacting factors shaping the ability for musical achievement 
and how these differ for musical learners at a younger age or during 
adolescence and young adult age (Chapter 12). These specialisms are 
reflective of specific contexts where the psychology of music has been 
able to flourish due to direct interdisciplinary encounters between 
psychologists working as psychological consultants in the applied field 
of specialist music education for the gifted. Consequently, the themes 
are often related to psychological processes and attributes, and issues 
related to the education of future musicians and their profession. With 
greater recognition of psychology of music as an independent and 
flourishing research field in the Western Balkans, the scope of research 
is likely to broaden over the years to come. 

Several chapters identify and discuss ways in which research 
questions and findings are situated in particular contexts and, as 
such, require care when generalisations are made. For example, 
Sloboda (Chapter 7) acknowledges that their experiments in concert 
presentation of live performed music have been targeted towards 
classical music and conducted with audiences in the UK with particular 
demographic characteristics. Whilst the dimensions identified may be 
useful to capture variability in audience preferences in other contexts 
too, they may be less valid where other genres of music and audiences 
are concerned. Comparing findings from a Serbian population sample 
and studies conducted elsewhere, Stepanovi¢é Ili¢ and colleagues 
(Chapter 6) identify parallels between relationships between musical 
preferences and values held by adolescents. However, they also note 
deviations related to perspectives on, and the status of, folk music in 
Serbia, which was combined with preferences for music categorised 
as rebellious. We may expect further variations in the role that music 
may play among adolescents, depending on the connotations of the 
music, as well as variations in values held by adolescents, depending on 
circumstances—local history is only one of these. 

This is not to diminish the validity of the research, but rather 
to caution against over-generalisations and claims of universality. 
Over-generalisation receives strong criticism as a colonial tendency: 
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the assumption that WEIRD! perspectives (Henrich et al., 2010) are 
representative (Jacoby et al., 2020). Such tensions between finding 
generalisable results and acknowledging situatedness and contextual 
dependencies affect the core of psychological research, where the lack of 
generalisability is often interpreted as a limitation. A stronger voice for 
the humanities in the psychology of music should help to overcome this 
reluctance in acknowledging diversity and limitations of generalisation. 
In the meantime, there is pressure for psychological research in 
marginalised countries to show generalisable results, as without this, it 
may be harder to overcome marginalisation. A general need for a shift 
in approach and understanding seems therefore to be necessary. This 
shift involves the acknowledgement of diversity and its relevance for the 
understanding of music psychology and cognition, including variations 
in education, as well as socio-cultural and individual factors shaping 
the affordances of music. These questions have started to be addressed 
in this volume and other work and are likely to shape future research 
directions more strongly. 

The Western Balkans is not alone in possessing an active music 
psychology research scene. Pockets of research and discovery can be 
found across many European regions, and indeed in many countries 
across the world. This is exemplified by the successful conferences on 
music psychology promoting regional networks and international links 
(ESCOM, n.d.). At the fully virtual ICMPC in 2021, organised by the 
University of Sheffield, co-organisers came from Australia, Azerbaijan, 
Lithuania, Poland, India, Mexico, Colombia, and South Africa. Whilst 
the largest representation was from the UK, Germany and United 
States, presenters came from a total of 43 countries, highlighting the 
great geographical spread of this growing area of research. Including 
and referencing authors from underrepresented countries is only one 
aspect of the larger decolonisation and EDI agenda. Relevant initiatives 
include book translations supported by the Irene Deliége translation 
fund from non-English languages to English, but also the publications 
of special issues related to conferences and symposia, such as the 2023 
special issue in memory of the Polish researcher Maria Manturzewska in 
Musicae Scientiae (Chetkowska-Zacharewicz et al., 2023). A further step 


1 WEIRD stands for people from Western Educated Industrialised Rich Democratic 
countries. 
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is to co-design and co-write a full volume collaboratively, something 
that our University of Sheffield colleague Dr Cayenna Ponchione-Bailey 
(2022) is embarking on with musician-colleagues from Afghanistan 
living in exile. These steps should be readily adopted, and are important 
given the various inequalities that affect research dissemination and 
flourishing in regions with lower economic prosperity and higher 
socio-political and/or linguistic barriers. The rise of co-produced and 
participatory approaches to research is a promising step in an important 
direction, to diminish preconceptions of research paradigms and earlier 
findings in order to shape research questions and methodologies and 
instead enable a more inclusive approach, leading to greater diversity in 
perspectives (e.g., see guidance by UK Research and Innovation [n.d. ], 
and dedicated chapters of Leavy, 2022). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we are proud of the contributions offered in this volume 
and grateful to all authors for their participation in this project and 
their patience in realising the full volume. The book is rich in insight 
and research findings, which are significant in functioning as a guide, 
and in informing and shaping future research. They offer examples 
of successful research approaches in contexts of limited funding and 
resources. Several studies have included a large number of participants 
(Chapter 6) or have been developed and conducted over a large 
number of years (Chapter 12). Many initiate new research directions 
(e.g., Chapters 3, 5, 6 and 13). We hope to have set an example that 
will have its followers, and that we can look forward to future volumes 
that will support the dissemination of research that is lesser known to 
an international readership, and, consequently, will promote regions of 
interest that international audiences should take note of. We also hope 
to inspire the further flourishing of psychology of music in the Western 
Balkans and other regions that have been on the relative margins of 
attention in music psychology, and encourage new generations of 
researchers to take up an interest in this area. The promise of research 
in the psychology of music is its development of knowledge and 
understanding, combined with the potential for real-world application. 
Applications of the research presented in this book relate to music 
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education across different ages, health and well-being development, the 
fostering of creativity and imagination, promoting rewarding audience 
experiences and adding to the vibrancy of the concert scene. Technology 
and collaborations with music providers, community musicians 
and therapists will further broaden the potential for application. We 
believe that locality has a role to play in sharpening the specificity 
and applicability of research. However, locality alone is not sufficient: 
research flourishes with international exchange and dialogue, where 
novel paradigms and shifts in understanding are scrutinised, shared, 
and developed. Inclusive research practices will be most beneficial to 
ensure critical exchange, collaboration and a critical mass to continue 
to enhance research outcomes, and build on what has been already 
examined, modelled and found, including in the Western Balkans and 
Western Europe. 

This is not to overlook the considerable challenges that remain for 
the psychology of music to flourish worldwide, in contexts of economic 
limitations, political unrest and institutional inertia. As an example, 
internal and external factors are at stake in facilitating the flourishing 
of the discipline in the Western Balkans. A first requirement would be 
to overcome the overreliance on passionate individuals by increasing 
momentum, recognition and continuity of the discipline at MHEIs, 
through integration in the curriculum and inclusion as a postgraduate 
specialisation. Music is, as a research domain, multi-disciplinary, 
empirical and practice based. Psychological methods and theories align 
well with its empirical and practical orientation. Analogously, there is 
room for the psychology of music to be emancipated in psychology 
departments by acknowledging the key insights that musical behaviour 
and cognition offer to the understanding of human psychology. A 
second step is to further promote internationalisation, professional 
development and quality enhancement. Following the LOTUS review 
(2022) of leadership and organisation at European Universities, Prchal 
(2022) argues that such requirements for learning and development 
relate to individuals and institutions. This is also where internal and 
external factors come together: internationalisation and professional 
development can come from strengthened engagement with the 
international research community, meaning exchange at conferences, 
research visits, collaborations, and exploration of the potential for 
regional specialisations and international research networks. 
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